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On arriving in Japan on the 10th of January 1879, in 
purstance of an invitation which ho had reecived and 
aecepled Afrom his Excolloncy Admiral Kawamura, tho 
minister of marine, and from some of his colleagues, tho 
author had no intention whatever of writing evon a 
magazine account of his visit, much less of producing a 
volume upon Japan. Ilo purposed addrossing a lotter or 
two to the leading journal upon such matters of interest as 
might present thomsclyes, and for moro than s month altor 
his arrival in Tokio he formed no intention of doing more 
than this. 

Early in March, howovor, on leaving tho capital for tho 
Tnland Soa and tho interior cilics, it appoared desirable to 
take briof notes of tho moro interosting placos and objoots 
yisted, and ag those notes began to aceumulato the author 
bogan to roflect upon tho improbability of thoir over 
becoming more than moro noies unless thoy wore at onco 
roughly doveloped into # narrative form during such leisuro 
as could be socured, Ife soon docided to outline the story 
of his travels na ho proceeded with thom, and this was dono, 
as far ag possible, in the form in which that story hove 
apperrs. Tho reador will be ‘good enough to remembor, iv 
noting the crude {amiliarities and incqualitios of stylo, and 
the many othor defects which will doubtless bo found in 
this book, that much of it was written during those alter- 
nations of oxciloment and weariness which attend rapid 
trqvelling in a strange land. Many and myury & fimo, and 
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day after day, during the journeys to Nava, the shrines of Isé, 
and the inland towns and cities, after rising before six in the 
morning, and travelling in jinriki-shas (hand-carriages) over 
jolting yonds till the evening,* and then dining, the author 
had to find between 8 and 12 p.u. the only leisure which 
could possibly be obtained for recording his impressions of 
what he was seeing. 

Another difficulty opposed itself to the author of “this work, 
The cities, the towns, the battle-fields, the temples, (he 
shrinos, the castles, and the other memorable plac& visited, 
all were memorable because of persons, events, and incidents, 
which, if the author might judge of others by himself, wore 
almost entirely unknown to English readers. What signifi- 
cance or interest, for example, would be conveyed {p an Eng- 
lish render mmacqnainted with Japan and with its history by 
the mention of the personal names of Nintoku, Kobodaishi, 
Yoritomo, Nobunaga, or the Taiko; or of the names of such 
places ag Nara, Yamada, Uji, Kamakura, or oven Nikko; 
or of such events as the battles of Dan-no-ura or of 
Sekigahara, the revolts of Taka-Uji, or the siege of Odawarn? 
Even if all the existing books upon Japan ever pubjished in 
England had been read, many such names would still hava 
remained meaningless to the reader; but as it is, although 
so many books have been written upon Japan and upon 
Japanese affairs, the author know of none which would have 
conveyed to English readers cyen a general idea of the carly 
history of the country; certainly of none with which tho 
public had become familiar. Fence he inferred that somo 
account of the history of Japan was essential to the under- 
standing of the records of his travols, and honco also tho 
proportions to which this work has extended. 

To write an outline of the history of Japan would heyo 
heen an undertaking éf some diffieuliy even to one con- 
yorsant with the language and enjoying free access to tho 
literature of the country; to one unacquainted with the 
language, and haying aceess only to its translated literature, 


@ With brief intervala, of comse, for luncheon and many ten-takinga, after 
the fashion bf the county. 


he. 
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the task was of necossity one of much greater difficulty. 
It appeared 10 the author, howevor, that the difficultios were 
nof insuperable, especially as ho had many unusual facilities 
for the work afforded him, and he trusts that tho result, 
which appears in tho following pages, will at least funish 
the general reader with that information which tho author 
himself “vould gladly have rocoived from othor hands had 
thoy appliod thomselves to the task, 

Tt isgobvious that the historical portions of this work 
must be mainly tho results of compilation. Writors do not 
croate history, but simply record it, the morit of their work 
consisting mainly in the fidelity of their statements, and in 
tho judgment with which thoy are selected, grouped, and re- 
corded. "Lt is very desirable, howover, that the reader should 
know on whose authority the records rest, and for this 
reason the author has been scrupulously careful to cite his 
authorities, and to give exact quotations where that could bo 
done consistontly with the immodiate object in view. Io 
has freely used the ‘Transactions’ of tho Asiatic Society of 
Japan, which ombody oxtromely valunble but of courso 
detached masses of information, tho principal contributors 
being, or having beon, officers of tho British Legation in 
Tokio, tho chiof of thom all, ostimated by the oxtont and 
viluo of his work, boing Mx. Ernest Satow. Tho author hag 
likewise mado froe uso of tho works composed by officers 
of the imporial Japancso government for prosentation at 
tho various foreign oxhibitions of Japanoso aris and manu- 
factures, most notably thal on Japanoso Education which 
formed part of the exhibit of Japan at Philadelphia in 1876, 
and that publishod in France by his friond Mr. Matsugata, 
the vico-ministor of finance, for uso at tho Exposition 
Univorselle of 1878. Both of theso fof which tho lattor is in 
French) are extremely valuable compilations of historic and 
other facts, and refloct great crodit alike upon their authors 





and upon the administration of ,Jho public departments _ 


wider the oxisting governmont of Japan. To the author 
and tranglator of the ‘Kinsé Shiriaku ’ are olsowhero*ollorod 
the acknowledgments go largely dac. ‘THO author is much 
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indebted likewise to Mr. W. G. Aston, M A. (the assistant of 
My. Ernest Satow at the British Legation, Tokio), whogo 
writings, especially thoso on the Japanese language, tre 
standard works. From Mr, Griffis’s Amorican work, cntitled 
‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ have been made several quotations, 
for which tho author would express his best thanks. The 
fiyst perusal of this work created so favourabl® an im- 
pression upon the mind of the present author that aygther 
work seemed almost unnecessary ; but a further acqugintance 
with the American volume tended to greatly weaken this 
impression, partly on account of the book appearing in 
considerable part to be composed of detached essays or 
articles so brought together as to be wanting ily historic 
sequence, and partly, and still more, on account of ingufficient 
acknowledgment of the sources whence the work is derived." 
The key in which Mz, Griffis has pitched his work is likewise 
somowhat too high for pleasant pernsal in our country. But 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, ‘The Mikado’s Empivo’ ig 
a highly interesting and instructive book, and one from 
which the present author has, as will be seen, frequently 
derived advantage. Since the author’s return to England ho 
hag received from Captain Pfoundes the‘ Budget of Notes’ 
just referred to in a footnote, from which he has occasionally 
teken intoresting facts and illustration, 





* I find, for cxamplo, that an am- 
bitions presage of ‘Tho Mikado’s 
“Empire, on the casting of Nitta’s 
sword into the sen, is tnkon without 
acknowledgment, almost literally, 
from a guido-book (The Yokohama 
Guide, published thros yems before 
—an appropriation so flagrant as to 
De only excusable in any degraa, and 
ii no degreo justifiable, upon the 
aesitmption that My. Giiffis was him- 
self the writer, of the gride-bool, 
But even if that woro so, it is most 
inconvenient, and in a literary fonso 
wiang, for the passnge to appear 
without flottre of quotation in two 
such totally separate “books, Since 


a 
reaching England, Capt. Pfoundes 
has favoured the author with a copy 
of puts of his ‘Fu so Mimi Bukuro’ 
(or ‘Budget of Japanese Notes’), 10- 
printed in 1875 from tho Japan 
Mail, and in this are soyoral pas- 
sages which appear in the teat of 
MM). Gifts, published two years lator, 
with no xeknowledgmont that enn bo 
traced except in an appondix, where 
other passages ato rvowedly quoted 
ftom Capt, Pfoundes’s work. ‘Thosa 
ciicumstances, however explained, 
greatly dettact fiom the morif and 
yalue of Mr, Giiffis'’s brilliant book 
ag an original work, 
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The appearance since the author's return of Mr, Moungoy’s 
able and engaging volume on the Satsuma rebellion has 
made it unnecessary for tho prosont author to ro-write the 
full story of that tragic revolt, or to do moro with reforenco 
to it than briefly summarise tho facts which Mr, Mounsey 
has so well recorded in detail, 

For yéiuable notes upon the arts of Japan the author 
is much indebted to his friend Professor Anderson, of tho 
Tiipertad Naval Medical Collego, Tokio ;* for others, upon 
the language of the country, to Captain Brinkley, R.A, 
of that city, whose mastery of tho Japanese tongue, 
both theoretical aud practical, is said by those who are 
judges of tho matter to be very gront; and likewiso to 
Ma, Hydé’Clarke, whose valuable and suggestive notes upon 
Japanese ethnology and languago are given in tho text, 

Té affords tho author much pleasure to acknowledge the 
aid which he has received from Mr. R. Stuart Lane, tho 
accomplished English Sceretary of the Japanese Legation in 
London, whose connection with that Legation has been, within 
the author's knowledge, of vory marked value 40 both 
Governments, In Japan tho author was much assisted by his 
learned friend Mr, Kondo Makoto, and by Mr. Murakami. 

The thanks and acknowledgments of the author are most 
respoctfully tendored, in the largost senso and in the highost 
dogree, to Elis Imperial Majesty the Emporor of Japan, 
and to his ministors, for the opportunity tho author had of 
visiting thotr country under the highost auspices, and for 
the uniform and unwearying kindnoss shown to him and to 
his. son, throughout a stay which lasted throe months, 
Similar thanks and acknowledgmonts, differing only in dogroo, 
are duo to many others in the country from whom gront 
kindness and many valued presentr woro received, among 
whom should bo mentioned the governors and vico-governors 
of the Kens passed through, the chiof priests of the groat 
Shinshu sections (oastorn and western) of the Buddhist faith, 





* The author is likewise indebted troublesomo surgicnl operation, inga 
ju Professor Andeison for tho yolun- — manner which ovon the stfefor could 
lary porformance of n lengthened and not fodl Lo udmite, 
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and the leading native merchants of Osaka, Kioto, Nagoya, 
Tokio, and Yokohama. 

The author would repeat hore what he has elsewhere mid, 
and express his conviction that the unbounded kindness 
shown to himself and son were due in no small degreo to 
the fact that the Emperor, the ministers, and the peoplo 
of Japan are heartily desirous of promoting friciMlly inter~ 
course, courtesy, and good feeling with the Western nations, 
and with none so much as with ourselves, Tht théir 
sentiments may be warmly and generously reciprocated by 
us, from our own gracious Queen and her ministers down- 
wards, is the earnest desire of the author. 

Most of the illustrations of this work have been, engraved 
by that accomplished artist Mr. Josiah J. Whymyfr, chiefly 
from photographs, but in several instances from pencil 
sketches by the author's son, E. Tenn Reed, Fight of the 
full-page blocks were engraved in Jnpan, by native engravers, 
from the works of Hokusai. 

A list of the Emperors of Japan, and of the year-periods, 
are given among the appendices at tho end of the second 


yolune, 
EJ. R. 


NOTE ©N THE SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 
OF JAPANESE NAMES. 


In translating Japanose words into Mnglish, tho system usually 
followed by English scholars has beon that of ropresenting consonant- 
sounds by, corresponding English consonants, and vowol-sounds by 
the vowols, taking their Italian pronunciation, as follows :— 


A icsembles the a in father, but is shorter, 
B resembles tho ey in they, but is shorter. In a syllable terminated by a 


consonant,* it is like ¢ in pon. 
Fig like din machine. Ina syllable terminnted by a consonant, itis hike é in 


pin. 
O is like o in 80, or, beforo a torminatory consonant, liko o in on. 


U, a8 in put, or in rural. 
Ai is liko ad in our aisle. 
Ae is piopoily a-e, but is oflon pronomieoed as ad, 


Aw is like ow in cow, 


T have adopted the above systom in the text of this work, 

In studying Japancso it is necossary to carofully discriminate 
botwweon short and long vowels, as tho meaning ofton doponds upon the 
difforonco, and thoy aro consequontly usuatly distinguished hy marks 
ox lines abovo thom. IIaving to employ propor numos only or mainly, 
L havo myself teken little or no notico of these difforonces, for tivo 
reasons : first, because, while being widoubtedly troublesome to tho 
gonoral reador, these marks appear to mo to furnish vory imperfect 


« In their ‘ Unglish-Japaneso Die- 
tionary? Gwhich with Mr, Aston’s and 
other woiks I have consulted in pio- 
puing this Note) Mx, Satow and Mr. 
Masnkata give the following foot- 
note: *A singla consonant in the 
body of & Japanose word belongs to 
the sueeceding yowol, and furms with 
itanyllable, no in fabeta, ale, Tere 
the ¢ helongs to ¢, and consequently 


be is not said to bo totmtinated by a 
consofant, When two consonants 
vome together in the body of a woid, 
the fist belongs fo the vowel which 
piccedos it, as in beiekd, tortoise-shell, 
Tete, the fist % belongs to e, and 
consequontly belt is said to terminate 
by weonsonant, Caves like den, learon, 
iequile no explanation? 
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indications of the true Japanese pronunciation of the words affected 
by them; and, secondly, becausa the whole system of rendering 
Japanese words into English is undergoing a great change, at Igast 
under the hands of some industrious English scholars in Japan: aw 
is being written for the long 0; shiya for sha; chiyo for cho; and so 
forth, Thus the fitle which I have written simply as Shogun, and 
which has usually been written Skagen by the English in Japan, is 
now being written Shiyaugun, and Kioto as Kiyauto® Ii was 
obviously impossible for me to undertake to bring all the Japanese 
names which I have had occasion to employ into conformity wien this 
new system, whatever may bo its merits; and on tho whol® I havo 
considered it best to adopt the simplest forms. By attending to the 
indications given in tho earlier part of this note, tho reader will have 
no difficulty in giving approximate pronunciations to the Japancso 
proper names, ctc, Tho final ¢ is goncrally more or loss accented, but 
I havo omitted tho accent from it whore the form of the wid seemed 
sufficiont of itself to suggest as much accentuation as is necessary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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Tun form which this work has assumed has beon accounted 
for in tho Preface, where it has boon shown that the Instorical 
portion was an essential preliminary to the narratiye of our 
visit, Never perhaps was it more necessary than in tho 
present case to pass the past of a country undor review 
before undertaking cither to describe its present or to 
consider its future. 

It was not upon a wild, barbarous, and unintored people 
that the fleets of America and Europe broke with menace 
and violonce a few years ago, bub upon an uniquo nation, 
which had developed within itself atts, lotiors, and roli- 
gions in largo part unknown elsewhouo, and which now pro- 
sont to the scholar and tho plulosophor mnny novel and 
intensely interesting fields for rosoarch, Notwithslanding 
some adverso ovents, it is wo Hnglish who aro most earnosbly 
invited to concern oursolyos with this wondorful country, 
and to concorn ourselvos with it, nol morely as tradors and 
scafarors, bub as mon of intelligence and of progress, ablo to 
bear the banners of scionco and frith into tho midst of 2 
peoplo in every way qualified to hail thom with wolcomo, 
and to bring beneath. them foreos and ambitions not logs 
worthy than our own. 

Happily the time is fast flocting away, if ib bo nob alicady, 
gone, when differences of Ianguago, of socinl usage, and of 
religion debar nations from ostablishing common intorosts 
and sympathies with each other. ‘Lhe largo and liborating 
influence which "Christianity has exorted upon Westorn 
pooples is eluding the narrow purposos, and still narrower 
forms, of ils own priesis and profassors, and is sprpading 
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thronghout mankind, giving force and efficacy to the words 
spoken at Athens by its greatest apostle, “ God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the faco of 
tho carth.” Some of the greatest minds of the present ago 
not only venture but delight to trace elements which wo 
osteem as excellent among peoples who not long ago would 
have beon spurned by us as uncivilised, idoletrous, and 
worthloss. Tho growth of knowledge has helped in no small 
degree to bring about this noble development of sbodorn 
times; aud of all knowledge, that which, perhaps, has most 
contributed to the result hag come out of our researches into 
the origin of races, languages, and religions, Worthiest of 
the Inbonyors in this rich and fruitful field has beon Professor 
Max Muller, who, better than any one, has shown ua by 
what ancient and insoverablo bonds tho nations of mankind 
aro bound together. 

To this region of investigation Japan is manifestly destined 
to wake many valuable contributions Thus far sho hag lain 
almost entirely outside of it, her race, religion, and language 
haying boen but raroly studied, save by those mombers of 
ots own and of other forcign legations resident there who 
havo had lojsuxo and faculty for the task: In the hody of this 
work T havo noted the principal rosulis, in so far as Japan is 
voncernod, of such invostigations wp to the present timo, 
but Teaunot refrain from advorting briefly here to the oxtra~ 
ordinary conditions prosented by her, ‘ 

So completely is the Janguago of Japan isolated from all 
others that it has romained without a place oven in the 
fullest collections of languages of which the genealogy has 
been tiaced,* Thero aro, it is true, some who speak with 
confidence as to its origin; but evon thoso who havo boldly 
glassed it with the Tungusic branch of the Toranian tongues 
have dono so because of ile forms and characteristics, and 
not from any positive and considorablo identification of its 
words, In’ tho last-named rospect it appears to have stood 
nlons, or classed only with ils own descendant, the Lod-choown 








Por cgample, in Max Muller's tables Sea val, inp. 52, 
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tonguc, Bunt this state of things is not dostinod to last 
much longer; and just as some scholars hayo traced in the 
Polynesian and also in the South African languages intimate 
relations with the Aryan groups, so others are boginning 
to identify Japanese with Afvican roots, and to traco a closa 
family connection between tho Japanese and other tonguos. 
Tho mosf nolablo example of this is to bo found in tho 
researches of Mx, Hyda Clarke, who hag boon good onough 
to tmish me with a brief statement of the results to which 
he hag been led, and with a comparative tablo of word-roots 
common to the Japanese, tho Wost African, and somo othor 
tongues, Strange as such relationships of languago may 
scom, they are not more strange in tho present than in other 
crges which may now bo said to havo been taken within tho 
boundaries of settled science; such, for oxamplo, as tho 
accepted relationship between the modern dialocts of India 
and the ancient dialects of Greoco, as oqually bolonging to 
the Aryan family. 

Té appears to me that by tho study of tho Japanoso lan- 
guage, and tho offorts mado to reconnect it with disporsod 
branchos of the same family, largor and highor objoots 
than any yet attained by comparativo philologista avo being 
furthered, Thero are many soattored indications, alroady 
yisible in philological works, of romoto yolations botwvoon tho 
gront groups of languagos which philosophorg ave for the 
most part nt prosont contont to treat as wholly soparnto and 
indopondent, viz, tho Avyan, tho Semitic, and tho Turanian 
groups.” Tho theory that tho Chineso languago bas romoto 
relations with the Aryan has beon put forward; Mx, Aston 
has pointed out similer relations botwoon somo Japancso and 
Aryan roots; and Mr, Hydo Clark's invostigations point 
significantly ‘to a pro-Aryan tongue, spoken in an ancionk 
Turano-African cmpire, tho dissolution of which changed tho 
condition of mankind. 





*In this pmagraph I an not tho convergence of thoxy three grout 
unmindfal of the fact that some at stieaus of lunguage fowgids a odin 
tho gientost comparative philologists mon sources, 
have more or less clemly wiltton of 
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From these idontifications nnd relations of language, more 
surely than from any other source, may be expected to follow 
the solution of the question of race in Japan. It is donbt- 
less a grave error to readily infer identity of race from 
identity of language, for languages often become more or 
less common to persons, and oven to nations, differing 
greatly in race ; but if it be allowable to infer froxf philolo- 
gical discoveries alone that “the ancestors of tho Homeric 
poots and of the poets of the Veda must have lived together 
as members of ona and the same race, as speakers of one and 
the same idiom,” it cannot be futile to anticipate that we 
shall succeed in determining from what raco or races the 
Japanese haye sprung, when we have settled the question of 
their speech. If, for example, a foundation for the com- 
parative philology of their language bo truly laid in Mr, 
Ilydo Clarke’s results, wo shall have fixed tho place of their 
ancestors among tho pre-historic nations, and shall have 
already beforo us the elomonts for investigating their origin 
and primeval history. Any occupation of the Nipon (Japan) 
group of islands by populations coeval with the Babylonians 
and Btruscans must have existed very long ago, and it would 
be from that very ancient date that the language has 
descended. In the long period of its descent there must 
have been many vicissitudes, tending to greatly modify the 
Japancso people, and for this reason their actual descent 
would still have to be traced with caution, For examplo, 
white conquerors may have intermarried with the womon of 
a short race, and after a time the white male immigrants 
may have been cut off, But whatever modifications may 
haye happened, it cannot be doubted that great light would 
bo thrown upon the origin of the Japanese if it should be 
qstablished that the language of Japan has proceeded from 
the same source as that of the Ashantees and other tribes of 
Wostern Afrion ; the more so as the latter are thought to have 
had the same origin as the tribes which organised the carly 
American civilisation, and constiucted the monuments of 
Mexico and Poru. 

Tho game lines of study will doubtless tend to the cluci- 
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dation in some degree of the origin of the anciont and 
mysterious religion of Japan, known as Shinto, Its most 
remarkable feature perhaps, is the inclusion among ils 
gods, or kami, not only of the sun, moon, stars, and other 
gublime natural objects, but also of rivors, troos, plants, 
animals, and of all things which possoss any ominont or 
oxtraordiry character. It would not be right to infor from 
this, without rveferonce to other considerations, that wo arc 
horo in contact with the remains of a primoval roligion, of a 
comparatively low form, for it is nover possible to sny with 
certainty how far such ideas are the consoquences of ascent or 
of descent from a previous state. Or,as the casohas beon put, 
“some worship everything, whilo others worship nothing, 
and who shall say which of the two is the more truly roli- 
gious?” Motoover, what is known ag Fetishism is rojocted 
qs a primitive form of religion by our best thinkors; and 
reverence for the forms and forces and creaturos of nature is 
best accounted for upon the principlo that howover vaguely, 
however crudely, yet somehow, these things are rospectod 
because of the power, or the good, or the beauty, a8 the caso 
may be, which they appear to ombody, and are so far inkon 
as manifestations of the All-Powerful, the All-Good, or tho 
All-Beautiful, whom the greatest and best of us can bub 
vaguely and crudoly comprehend, Still, tho rotontion, in 
the religion of a people so highly cultivated as tho Japancso 
for centuries past havo boon, of this worship of multitndinows 
objects of nature, is a most romarkablo cireumstunce, and 
may matorially assist in tho discovery of the origin of thoir 
faith. It appears to plainly indicate tho oxistenco of a strong 
religious element in the Japanese, as separate from, and 
partly in contrast with, their mythological doctrines, Nor 
is this distinction of littlo importanco, for whilo it is easy to, 
conceive of the essence of a roligion becoming so obsenrod 
by mythological extravagances as io loso all healthful influ- 
ence, it is scarcely possible to congoive of tho worship of 
nature, in any form, dostroying all rovorenco and awo in 
man for the powers thor manifested, and beyond this it is 
needless to carry the idea of roligioncin this donoction, 
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It is possible that some who read my description of the 
ancient religion of the country, and of its curious mythology, 
may be disposed to draw inferences adverse to the intelligence 
of the Japanese, But history forbids this error, Who that 
remembers ancient Greece can commit it? What did not 
Athens do for literature, for eloquence, for art, for science, 
for moral freedom? Yot what n system of religion and 
what sort of deities were hers! Besides the many acts of 
his gods that ave unmentionable, the Grecian father had to 
recount to his sons, when giving them religious instruction, 
such deeds as that of Apollo flaying Marsyas alive, Neptune 
insisting on the exposure of Andromeda to a sea-monster, 
Kronos swallowing his children, and so forth. Nor were 
these deeds to the young Greek the fables they have be- 
come to the boys of Eton and Harrow; they were to him 
the solemn acts of the divinities whom he worshipped. 
An allegorical interpretation of them, even when it could 
be found, was not allowed. Tor casting doubts upon their 
real existence Anaxagoras was exiled, and Socrates put to 
death. But in spite of such monstrous myths and legends, 
Demosthenes composed his splendid orations, Plato penned 
his profound dialogues, and Phidias carved his immortal 
sculptures. The mythology of Japan is much less repulsive 
than that of Greece, and it will bo secon in the following 
chapters that, to say tho least, there has been nothing in the 
operation of the Shinto faith that has made against good 
works, I have displayed in the history of iis early Mikados, 
whose only religion was Shinto, lives and works in the 
main worthy of any Christian king or emperor. It would 
be idle, of course, to seek in ancient Japan for such intel- 
lectual greatness as thet which exalted ancient Greece aboye 
the nations; but it would be equally idle to infer from iis 
mythological vagaries any general intellectual inferiority. 
The example of Greece has demonstrated once and for ever 
tho independence of the intellect, and its power of coexist- 
ing with the most oxtravagant of all mythological beliefs. 

In thé chapter on tho God-period, and in later chapters, 
I haveesot foxth somo of the many legends to be found in 
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the ancient records of Japan, and have stated in outline 
much of that which I have been able to trace of the rituals and 
modes of worship. It is possible that from these, and from 
tho fuller accounts which are suro to follow from tho labours 
of the English and German scholars now in Japan, mon 
capable of pursuing tho task may hopo to ascortain from 
what origins, and in what mannor, thoso Japanoso myths 
came into existence, ‘Those whose learning qualifies thom 
for thé work may be able in some dogroo to identify thom 
with the myths of other nations and races, or to trace them 
back to either historical events or natural phonomenn, A 
more pleasing task it would be difficult to find for those who 
enjoy the necessary capability and leisuro, In tho grand 
conception of tho Great First Causo, the solitary Lord of tho 
Contre of Heaven ; in the silent ontranee upon tho scono of 
the Divine and Lofty Producers, and the production by them 
of the undefinable substanco out of which croation slowly 
emerged ; in the appenrance of Izanagi and Izanami, tho 
Male- and the Female-who-Invito, and the genoration of tho 
solid lands by the means of rotatory motion in tho fluid mass 
of matter; in the dazzling legonds of Amaterasu, tho sun- 
goddoss, who was won from her cave of darknoss by tho 
powers of eloquenco, song, music, and dancing; in the wild 
and joyons chanting of tho goddess Uztmdé amidst the laughtor 
of tho surrounding gods, and in many othor such logonds of 
the deities of Japan, future scholars may trac tho story of . 
the universe with as much joyous ardour as Ruskin has 
manifested in deciphoring from the mythic talos of Grooco 
the powers and fascinations of the bnesye Athena, tho 
Queen of the Air.” 

Thore is one characteristic of tho Shinto faith, and asa 
consequence one marked feature of Japanese history, which, 
is well worthy of special note. I mean the revorenco, carriod 
to the longths of deification and worship, of groat or horoic 
ancestors. The worship of the mythologic doitios has, it ig 
true, beon perpetuated with an admirablo loyalty, and down 
to the present hour the pilgrims wearily {oil ovor plains and 
mountains to bow for 2 moment ab ido shrine of tho Divino y 
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Mirror of Uji, or of the Sacred Sword of Miya; but the 
worship of ancestors is the great humanising element of the 
Shinto religion, And surely the reverent recognition of worth 
in others, and especially the lasting memory of those who 
have worthily lived or died in the service of their country, 
even when pushed to an excess, must command somewhat 
of our admiration. It was by an oversight that’ the great 
and gentle Buddha became a canonised saint of the Church 
of Rome; but the Japanese are not at all exclusive in their 
respect for the dead, failing at times rather on the side of 
deifying eminent personages without sufficient regard to tho 
nature of their claims to eminence. This, however, is an 
error which Mr. Carlyle, at least, will forgive, and which 
most of us will be ready to extenuate, 

The Buddhist religion has played so large a part in 
Japenese history for thirteen centuries, and came so much 
into contact with the Christianity conveyed there in the six- 
teenth century; it has, moreover, developed in Japan such 
exceptional forms and doctrines, that I have not hesitated to 
trace pretty fully its rise and progress thero. I have taken 
pains to set forth also, for tho convenionce of the general 
yeader, the origin and character of this religion, which tho 
Christian nations are beginning to treat with respect and 
appreciation, owing to the many striking analogies that it 
undoubtedly bears to Christianity, It is unnecessary in this 
place to enlarge upon the subject, but it seems desirable to 
say that, however pure and elevating may be the abstract 
docirines of Buddhism, the practice of some of the Buddhist 
sects is neither more nor less, to all appearance, than gross 
idolatry and superstition. This is not, however, true of all 
tho sects of Buddhism, and there is ample room among them 

for the discrimination of the philosopher, the scholar, and 
the Christian. 
“Tigher than Indra’s yo may lift your lot, 
And sink it lower then the worm or gnat; 
Tho ond of many myriad lives is this, 
Tho end of myriads that.” 


But the great interest in Japan which the majority of my 
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readers will feel will doubtless havo relation to its political 
and international prospects. This is 1 subject of so much 
delicacy that in tho body of this work I have avoided it 
almos6 entirely, giving but slight and occasionel intimations 
of the views and feelings which my visit to tho country 
suggested. I have as much as possible refrained from rofor- 
ences to existing political questions, or to tho resulls to bo 
anticipated from their possible solutions, Such considora- 
tions “vould almost necessarily havo led to porsonalitios, 
which would have been out of place aliko in tho historic and 
in the narrative parts of the book. At tho same timo any 
work purporting to give a fair picture of Dai Nippon would 
be markedly incomplete if no allusion wore mado to tho 
political position and aspirations of tho country as regards 
its foreign relations, and it is in this Introduction that theso 
matters can perhaps be best discussed. Tho sudden oponing 
up of intercourse with othor nations, and tho extraordinary 
changes thus produced, have given to International quostions 
a pre-eminence in Japan above all othors, Tho offect of 
foreign influence is so manifest in every direction that it is 
apt to be exaggerated. Every chango, whether good or bad, 
is traced to the action of foreigners ; and as in all such cases 
those who complain are louder than thoso who praiso, the 
predominant cry is that forcign trade and foroign idons avo 
ruining the country. Tho thinking classes aro of a difforont 
opinion, and recognise the benefit conferred, while thoy 
deplore the injury which in many instances has accompanied 
it. Consequently, on the one hand, one hears that the for- 
cignors have drained tho country of gold and infocted it 
with vice; and on tho other, that against the impovorishmont 
of the nation and other evils should bo set the incaloulablo * 
guin of Western civilisation, But thero is one thing about 
which all classes agree—the Optimists as woll as tho Pessi- 
mists, the Conservative samurai equally with the republican 
siudent—viz., that the diplomacy of tho Buropoan powors 
hag been seriously detrimental to the trucintorosts of Japan. 
It is aceused of having enforced ono-sided ireatics, and of 
having fostered one-sided trado, This, if true, is not as ib 
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should be. Diplomatic action which only averts hostilitios 
without engendering international good feeling but helf 
fulfils its mission, If we may judge by tho openly expressed 
sentiments of the Japanese, England is the greatest sinner 
in this particular. We are, justly or unjustly, accused of 
having hended the opposition to the progress of Japan ; of 
having objected when wo ought to have approved; and of 
having induced other nations to take the same line, In 
comparison, the Americans and the Russians are spdken of 
with affectionate esteom. It is we who are said to havo 
delayed the revision of the treaties; to have objected to the 
laws of Japan having reasonable application to foreigners ; 
to have attempted to foreo on the country an illegitimate 
trado in opium ; to have objected to the closing of the foreign 
post offices, and to have secretly fomented the difficultics 
with China on the Loo-choo question, The members of the 
Japanese cabinet ato not, so far as I lnow, the authors of 
there complaints; to mo, at least, they wore oxcecdingly 
reticent on all such matters, exhibiting » delicacy of senti- 
mont inthis respect which we can only admire, It is in no 
gonse aa their mouthpiece, therefore, that I am here speak- 
ing. Iam recording what I often heard from others upon 
whom neither the etiquette of office nor porsonal fecling 
imposed the restraints which ministers of state must neces- 
sarily and naturally fecl. The views that I havo recited 
above aro nevertheless the views of woll-informed porsons, 
and wero corroborated by such of tho ministers as I could 
induce to speak upon the subject, 

Té was in vain that I was profuse in assurances as to 
the good feeling which existed in England towards Japan, 
Tt was admitted that this might bo true as regards tho 
people, and also as regards tho Queen, the Government, and 
“the Foreign ‘Office ; but I was told that the action of our 
logation in Tokio must bo taken as tho real test of sincerity, 
and that, so judged, thore could be no doubt that we opposed 
Japanese views and wishes on most occasions, often with 
bare civility, and generally on unsustainable grounds. As 
this was openly said to me, I judged that stronger language 
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was used behind my back. What thon aro tho truo reasons 
for this ovident pain and hostility? Are there any real 
grounds for thom, and what are the views soriously ontertaincd 
by thedeading Japanese as to their intornalional rolations? 
Many favourable opportunitios for inquiring into theso and 
kindred questions wero afforded me, and I boliovo that I 
may be doing a Jasting good to both sides by ropoating tho 
result of my investigations. 

Theanain aspiration of the Japanese is for thoir country 
to be treated by the other powers on torms of absolute 
equality—to have its so called sovereign rights fully recog- 
nised, and its liberty of action entirely unfettered. To this 
sentiment everything is made subservient; it is the form 
which the modern patriotism of the’nation has assumed. 
To carry it out, temporary advantages would gladly bo 
waived; more than that, serious disadvantages would bo 
submitted to. And we cannot but admiro this feoling, ovon 
when we recognise that among European nations tho object 
sought is really but a shadow and a form. What aro tho 
sovereign rights of a country bué an antiquated fiction, an 
unchallenged theory—a principle of international law overy- 
where overriden by national necessities ? In the Old World 
the assertion of perfect equality among sovoroign siatoy is 
80 indisputably admitted, and so universally ignorod, that 
it is never alluded to oxeopt to round off a sontonco in 
a despatch, or to assist the loud-sounding pororation of a 
speech. But in Japan it is very differont; it is there tho 
echo of a feeling which has bound tho nation in undoviating 
loyalty to its Mikados for twenty centurios; it is the key- 
note of any sympathetic union with other countrics, On 
terms of equality Japan is ready and desirous to join heartily 
the concert of civilised countries ; on any other conditions it 
will always regret the loss of its past isolation. 

Ii is important to bear this pardonablo aspiration in 
mind in connection with all the external rolations‘of Japan ; 
and if diplomatists would more willingly recognigo it, thoir 
tasks would be much easier, Japan is not, as T have gaid, o 
country of yesterday, though so reegntly known to us, Sly 
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civilisation, though so different from our own, long precedod 
it, and in some essontial particulars still 1emains superior to 
it. In courteous demeanour, in cleanliness, in education, the 
ordinary Japanese peasant far exccls the artisan of tho 
Black Country, the tenant of the Ivish shanty, or tho Russian 
moujik; while the acquaintance of the native officials with 
jurisprudence, political economy, the scionce of government, 
and international law will, on an average, favourably com- 
pare with that of the Europeans with whom they are éhrown 
into contact, But I fear it must be acknowledged that all 
this is unknown or systematically ignored by us. Treat- 
ment against which tho smallest South American republic 
would rebel has boen considered proper in tho caso of Japan, 
and complaints have'beon met by replies which have boon 
sometimes ridiculous and somotimes insulting, ‘Stet pro 
ryatione voluntas ’ has been, and still is, the principle of action 
adopted by foreign powers, usually and honourably excepting 
the United States of America. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that this line of conduct is not correctly appre- 
ciated, The Japanose officials smile—they cannot help boing 
courteous; but they are not deceived, and they only bide 
their time, Thoy are thoroughly woll informed as to their 
rights, Thoy obtain tho minutost information from Europe 
on all important questions. Able foreign advisers aro 
attached to most of their legations, and in case of doubt 
the opinions of the best jurists aro unhesitatingly taken. I 
hayo ronson to belicye that if their diplomatic correspond- 
once were made public, it would be found wanting neither 
in dignity nor in accuracy, and would show that justice has 
beon grudgingly accorded to them after tedious refusals and 
disrespoctful delays, Concessions which could not longer be 
denied have been accompanied by conditions which robbed 
‘them of half their beneficial offect. In short, I fear it must 
with regret be acknowledged thet the external relations of 
foreign countries with Japan have been but little suporvised 
in Europe, but have beon {oo often left to the administration 
of autograts, undistinguished by the courtesies, and undis- 
turbed by the opinions, of the countries they represent. 
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But fortunately in every senso this state of things is not 
likely to continue. The solédarité, which at firs was almost 
a necessity in the policy of the ‘'reaty Powors, has beon 
broken up, and special interests and viows havo from timo 
to time asserted themselves, This is 2 hoalthior stato of 
things. A combination of many countrics against one was 
sure to lead to abuses, or to appear to do go. At any rato, 
it was certain to be galling. ‘he British minister for the 
time being has naturally been the centre of this forcign 
combingtion, and has thus probably had more than a just 
proportion of obloquy attached to him. Whon, however, 
the United States was found to have divergent views on somo 
questions, the Japanese wore nob slow to inke advantago of 
the opportunity, and for some time both that country and 
Russia havo beon played off against the rest. France, 
Germany, and Italy still apparently follgw the initiation of 
England, and address identical notes to the Gaimusho; but 
diplomatic solidarité no longer oxists in ils old sonso, and 
every successive change among the forcign ministors will 
still further destroy it. At the prosont timo, howovor, tho 
questions of Japanese policy in connection with foreignors 
need only he considered as they affoct the Unitod States, and 
the group inspired by and acting with England, Russia 
apparently holding aloof witha keen oyo to ovontualitios. 
The points at issuo may be conveniontly grouped undor two 
heads :— 

1, Those which refer to such mutual obligations of Japan 
and other countries as are not specially defined by treaties. 

2. Those which aro defined in treaties, and which it is 
proposed to amend now or at some futuro time. 

Under the first hond appear the various difficulties which 
haye arisen in connection with Japanese laws and rogulations 
sought to be made binding on foreigners, as regards tho 
shooting and preservation of game, the postal administration, 
the enforcement of quarantine and snnitary monsures, the 
payment of taxes, the general coasting trade, the right to 
arrest foreign misdemeanants and criminals, the oponing of 
the interior, etc, It is not now necesfary, nor would if be 
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interesting, to examine separately into each of these ques- 
tions, Some have already been settled or compromised, but 
all of them are more or less affected by the same arguments. 
The Japanese maintain that all foreigners residing in Japan 
are subject to the Jew loci in the same way that they them- 
selves would be if voluntarily, for the sake of trade or 
pleasure, they visited othor countries; that it is absurd to 
suppose that each nationality can carry about with it a 
particular code of laws, some of which are nocessafily not 
applicable to all countries, while more or less different in 
form from each other ; that tho right of consular jurisdiction 
accorded by treaty does not confor the right of consular 
legislation, and that Japanese police can only properly tako 
cognisance of Japanese laws. On the other hand, the 
British and other European representatives urge that the 
oxcoptional state of affairs in Japan requires exceptional 
treatment; that it would not be wise or safe 10 recognise tho 
applicability of Japanese laws to foreigners; that the fact 
defined by treaty that their subjects are to be judged by 
Ewropern courts implies that such courts aro to rocogniso 
only their own laws; that Japanese laws or regulations 
might bo contrary to European notions of justice, and that 
punishments for their infractions might nob oxist. 

Tho Amoricans some timo back conceded the justice of 
tho above-named demands of Japan, and their consuls were 
ordared to onforce all Japaneso regulations with proper strict- 
ness, Tho Russians apparently took up the samo attitude, 
and to show their desire to accord equal rights, actually con- 
sonted 10 the oxercise of consular jurisdiction by the Japancse 
authoritics in Russia. 

Much no doubt may be advanced on both sides, but the 
Jnpancse have always ready one argument which it seems 
difficult to mect, They say that foreigners come to their 
country. voluntarily, and that if the laws thero do not suit 
them, and proper diplomatic intervention fails to afford a 
remedy, no one obliges them to slay, At any rate they 
positively declare that foreigners shall not enjoy greater 
privileges than natives, and that until this is recognised no 
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further encouragement shall be granted them, nor shall tho 
country be further opened up, to incrense the field for 
difficulties. Speaking on this subject with me, a Japaneso 
gontloman of high rank instanced a case which the conton- 
tion of tho European ministers might givo riso to. “A 
foreigner,” he said, “ might visit one of our tomplos, insult, 
or oven destroy, the sacrod ombloms, and claim cxomption 
from punishment on tho ground that no crimo recognised by 
or puitshable under the laws of his own country had beon 
committed.” But an instance of injustice towards Japan moro 
palpable than this imaginary one has lately actually occurred. 
The Hesperia, » German vessel, coming from an infected port, 
was ordered by the authorities to go into quarantine, to pro- 
ont the risk of importing cholera into Yokohama and Tokio, 
The captain, seeing the justice of the demand, was rendy to 
accede to it, but the German representative refused to permit 
the Japanese regulations to be recogiised, and tho vossol 
was brought into harbour, in spite of all protests ; and, undor 
the protection of the guns of a man-of-war, tho pessongors 
and cargo were landed. A more brutal disregard of tho 
rights of humanity and of international amity was porhaps 
never exhibited, and unfortunately, if my information is 
correct—I can scarcely boliove it— this high-handod pro- 
ceeding was also sanctioned by tho British ministor, tho 
‘despatches from the British and German ministors in rofor- 
ence to the Japanose quarantine rogulations boing almost 
identical. This mattor has given riso to an animated diplo- 
matic correspondence, and itis to be hoped that the home 
governments, at any rate our own, will not approve a course 
of action which primd facie the strongest language -eun 
hardly characterise,* 








* In arocent number of the British ond the aumbor of deaths ns 8,702, 


Medical Journal appeara a quotation 
from a note sent by the Ion, W, 
M. Evarts, Secretary of State to the 
United States National Board of 
Health, upon tho recont outlneak of 
cholera in Japan. Aftor giving the 
number of cholera eases as 156,204, 


tho offciul note goes on fo sny: "Mr, 
Bingham (the minister of the United 
States to Japan) oxpressos the opinion 
that tho number of deaths by the 
disease would haye been much loss if 
the government of Japan lad beon 
aided, iwstend of Loingyesinlud gry cor- 
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In this and in all similar cases the Japanese authorities 
believe that the opinion of international jurists would be 
with them, and they confidently expect that justice will 
eventually bo done, But the bulk of the nation do not 
bear their yoke so patiently, and it would be deplorable if 
the government were forced by internal pressure to extreme 
measures, Writers in the native press openly discuss these 
questions, and face the consequences which a peremptory 
assertion of what they consider their rights might jftoduce, 
They say that a rupture would be infinitely preferable to 
the present state of things, and that everything should 
be risked to defend the national rights. ‘“ Better,” said a 
Japanese to me— better cease to be a nation in name, if 
we aro no longer ono in fact—at lonst we can fight better 
then the Zulus or the Afghans, and if we are eventually 
overpowered, we can throw ourselves under the protection 
of Russia or the United States.” 

I think it a duty to state these things plainly. I havo 
full confidence that sooner or later Japan will be fairly 
treated, and that if we are unable to concede what is do- 
manded, we shall at any rate have the international position 
cloarly dofined, But there should be no delay in this, or 
wo may any day find ourselves faco to faco with serious 
troubles, which proper and timely treatment would render 
unlikely, if not impossible, When it is necessary to refugo,+ 
there are ways of saying “no” which have a more con- 
ciliatory offect than other ways of saying “ yes.” But there 
scoms reason to fear thal some European representatives in 
Japan have lost the skill of either acceding to demands with 
grace or refusing them with courtesy, Storios which are 
too often repeated to be forgotten are in every one’s mouth, 
of champagno glasses dashed to the ground by an eminent 





tain forcign powers in its endeavours 
to provent the spread of the contagion 
by Jand and maiitime regulations, 
and says Uhut if efidys him gatifion- 
tion to know that the efforts of tho 
govomment of Japan to saye the 
peopleof that empire fiom the pesti- 


lence were seconded by this govoin- 
mont.” The i¢ador can imagine the 
indignation andshame of the Japaneso 
at sacing the Iivos of their country- 
men saciificed in this manner by 
foreign inlerferonce with their own 
laws und 1egulutions, 
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minister with the rudest comparison betweon their fra- 
gility and that of Japan, and of scrious diplomatic corre- 
spondence demanding satisfaction for the loss of a chicken, 
or tho unwarrantable intrusion of a dungheap on a road, 
If these storios have even a shadow of foundation, there 
should be an end pué at onco to such behaviour, I should 
long have hesitated to beliove that there was nny good ground 
for such strictures if an incident had not happencd while 
I was in Japan which scemed in no smull degreo to justify 
them, I happened to learn that a strong romonstrance had 
one afternoon been made by ono of the foreign ministers (in 
kindness I withhold his name) on the subject of an ingull 
which he said had been inflicted on himself and the uation ho 
represented by certain Japanese inukecpors, who had com- 
mitted no less an offence than that of mistaking a foreigner 
travelling in tho intorior of the country for the minister 
himself! I belicve an apology was demanded, At any rato 
the great diplomatist insisted that tho matter should be 
seriously inquired into, and the minister appealed to widor- 
took, with all tho gravity ho could command, to have tho/ 
solomm request complicd with. I did uot hoar the sequel, 
and as the new Japanose Codo probably docs not include 
any mention of the crimo of Jfze-ministor, I prosumo tho 
romonstranco could not possibly havo had any other rosulb 
than to oxcito tho merriment of tho fun-loving Japanoso, I 
do not attribute the recont retiremoul of Mr, Terashima 
from the post of minister for forcign affairs which has Intely 
occurred to any complications arising from this deplorable 
incident of mistaken identity | 

As regards the difficulties in connection with the postal 
question, Iam glad to be able io say that they have ab last 
beon satisfactorily arranged by our present Governmont. A. 
convention was signed on the 10th of Octobor last undor 
which the British post offices in Japan are to bo clogod, and 
reciprocal rights are secured in both countries for the 
duo delivery of official despatches. Tho United States had 
made a similar xrrangement gome years back, but tho 
Japanese declare that this is the firgs instancodn whieh any 
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European power has made a bargain granting as much as 
it received, and they rejoice over it as a presage of future 
success in carrying ont their favourite doptrine of national 
equality. Our Government deserve much credit for this 
wise and timely concession. France will no doubt follow 
the example of England in this matter. 

Of the othor questions, that respecting quarantine is still 
under discussion, and—as well as the enforcement of, taxes 
on foreigners, the regulation of the coasting trade, and 
many others—will in all probability remain more or less in 
abeyance until the vital point is settled as to whether tho 
right to legislato in such matters remains with Japan or 
belongs to foreigners. There appears little doubt that tho 
latter will have to give up their pretensions if Japan is firm, 
but it will be highly disagreeable for some of the present 
foreign ministers to acknowledge such a dofeat, and consi- 
derable clinnges in the corps diplomatique may be looked for. 

There remains one more question of the highest im- 
portance, on which the hands of Japan are not tied by 
treaty, Thiy relates to tho general opening up of the 
country to foreign trade and residence, It is evident that 
much depends on tho treatment of this matter. At present, 
whatever may bo the real grievances inflicted on the Japanese 
by foroignors, they are confined to a very small portion of 
the country. Except for a short distance round the troaty 
ports, the Japanoso.are masters of the position, in special 
virtue of the clauses in the treaties which recognise their 
right to excludo all foreignors (except the diplomatic agents) 
from residing in, and if so desired from even visiting, the 
interior. Now, if it be true that other conditions of the 
treaties weigh unjustly on the country, there can be no 
loubt as to the wisdom of tho policy which confines their 
direct action to certain specified and limited localities, But 
T did not egitate to point out to my friends in Japan that 
there are two sides to the question, and that absolute equality 
with other nations could not cven theoretically be fairly 
domanded if their ‘own country were virtually closed to 
foreigners, who on tho other hand opened theirs to all 
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comers. It indeed appears indisputable that the territory 
of any country claiming, in the fullest sense, to form part of 
the concert of civilised states, must, as a concurrent condition, 
be not only accessible, but safely accessible, to all the world. 
While this was generally admitted, I was met by tho stato- 
ment that the country was not closed from any wish of the 
Japanese themselves; that the present state of things was 
entirely attributable to the unjust pretensions of the treaty 
powers, who claimed from Japan rights and privileges which 
they never themselves accorded to other nations; and that 
on terms of real equality and fair treatment the Japaneso 
government would be ready at once to open up the whole 
country. They said that to have the country overrun by 
hordes of overbearing strangers, who refused to be bound by 
any Jaws but their own, which evidently could not be justly 
administered under the present system, was a slato of things 
which should not be willingly consented to. They furthor 
argued that as long as it was contended that the control of 
the foreign trade no longer remained to them, tho country 
might be still further impoverished. In reply, while recog- 
nising that it could not be expected that they would 
willingly increase their difficultios, or without adequato 
compensation surrendor tho vantage-ground thoy possessed 
in negotiating a settlement of those difficullios, I pointed 
out that the position which they assumed in doaling with 
the subject was not appreciated in Europo, and that on eyory 
ground they should make it perfectly clear by defining tho 
conditions under which full freedom of trado and residence 
would be permitted. I was led to believe that on a fitting 
occasion tho govornment would be quite prepared to take a 
decided step in this direction, and that in reality all thoy 
would insist on would be that foreigners in Japan should. 
resign absolutely all pretensions to rights and privileges 
which they would not be permitted to enjoy in, European 
countries other than their own in which they might roside, 
Thoy all said that on lower grounds than this thoy would 
not wish to nogotiate, but that there wore further conces- 
sions which, if only of a temporary k‘nd, might-be yicldod 10 
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bring about a proper settlement. Tho chiof aim sive in 
the way are of course connected with the question of 
consular jurisdiction, to which I shall have occasion to 
rofer later, 

I own that I was much pleased to observe this disposi- 
tion among enlightened Japanese. It points to a grand 
future for thoir country at vo distant period, if judicious 
diplomacy is oxercised. But the réle of schoolmaster 
has been “played out” by the diplomatists of Europe, and 
tho Japanese have become norvously impatient of officious 
control, Our representatives should leave off scolding, and 
not even proffer advice till it is asked for, and such advice 
should be sound and honest, and bearing at any rate tho 
guiso of being disinterested, This should be an casy and 
intelligible position for any well-traincd diplomatist to 
assume, for nothing is more oyidently short-sighted than a 
line of conduct which is confined to the moro backing up of 
the narrow interests of a small body of resident tradors at 
tho expense of all tho instincts and feelings of the country 
to which a minister is accredited, and in disregard of the 
facet that in the long-run tho true interests of both exportors 
and importers are identical. A short-lived advantage may 
be gained by craft or hectoring, and a few individuals may 
bo enrichod ; but a lasting and valuable intercourse between 
two nations can only be secured by mutually advantageous 
arrangoments. 

Ti is now timo to turn to tho second class of difficulties 
hotween Japan and othor countries, arising in connection 
with points defined, or assumed to bo dofined, in brenty 
arrangemonts, which are open to revision. 

To wndorstand tho questions at issue, it will bo necessary 
.lo vofor briofly 10 tho treaties themselves, and to the cirenm- 
stances under which they wore made; but inasmnch as 
Japan bound herself in almost identical terms to all tho 
powers, it will be sufficient to confino ourselves to the British 
treaties. ‘The first of theso was made in October 1854, 
Admiral Sterling acting on our side. This treaty was of a 
very qyoliminary character, and at presont is chiefly interest- 
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ing as containing clauses in which it was stipulated that 
the British should conform to the laws of Japan, and that 
no high officer coming to Japan should alter this condition.* 

Tho next and still valid treaty was signed at Yodo on 
the 26th of August 1858.f It is almost idontical with tho 
one signed a few months previously between tho United 
States and Japan, It is important to notice this frot in 
consideration of the views held about it by Myr. Townsend 
Harrif, who drafted and executed it. 

Lord Elgin’s treaty contained a stipulation} that subse~ 
quently the import and export duties should bo subjoct to 
revision, and on the 25th of June 1866 a tariff convention 
was signed, which altered the customs duties, and also con- 
tained other regulations as to foreign trade. ‘hero can 
be no doubt that both in 1858 and in 1866 great pressuro 
was used to induce tho Japanese authorities tosign, and that 
they were entirely or nearly ignorant of the boarings of tho 
engagements entered into. This is oponly admitted by tho 
Americans, and has never indeed beon disputed by any 
intelligent writer. The troaty is also almost ridiculously 
one-sided, all appearance of mutual advantago haying boon 
rigorously excluded. In fact, boyond tho right 10 sond 
diplomatic agents and consuls to Ungland,§ it is difficult 
to find a single bonefit soonred by it to Japan. But while tho 
Japanese have hithorto scrupulously admitted thoir liability 
to respect this treaty, thoy nowas porsistently claim to modify 
if on two grounds, First, they point to a clauso which 
confers the right of revision, on twelyo months’ notico, on 


* « British ships in Japaneso ports 
shall conform to the laws of Japan. 
Tf high officors or gommandors of ships 
shall break any such laws, it will lead 
to tho ports being closed. Should 
inferior porsons break thom, they are 
to be delivored over fo the commanders 
of their ships for punishment.” Con- 
vention at Nagasaki, 14th of October 
1854. Sir B. orbeit, O.B., Treatics, 
British Foreign Office, thus oxplains 


this clause: “ British ships and sub- 
Joots in Japanese porls shall conform 
to tho laws of Japan.” F 

t Seo copy of treaty, Appendix, 
vol, ii. 

t “Five years often the oponing 
of Kanagawa, tho import and expat 
duties shall be subject to revision, if 
cithor tho British or Japanose Govorn- 
ment desire il.” 

§ Crusoe IL Ajpondix, vl. il, 
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or after July 1, 1872,* and secondly, they contend that the 
treaty almost amounts to an abnegation of national exist- 
ence, and as such could not bo intended, and shall not be 
construed to be perpetual. 

In 1872 the special Japanese embassy which visited 
America and Europe exhibited a desire that the treaties 
should be revised, but from ono cause or another no progress 
was mado, and all negotiations on the subject dropped for 
a time. No active steps were subsequently taken tilP1877, 
the European powers wishing to leave things as they were 
as long as possible, the Japanese fecling that time was 
strengthening their position. In that year, however, formal 
notice was given by Japan of a wish to revise the treaties, 
and an outlino of the changes proposed was submitted, 
That country claimed to reoceupy, as regards the right to 
fix her own tariffs, tho position she held before the tronties 
were signed, and justified hey demand chiefly on grounds of 
fiscal necessity. In return sho offered to abolish export 
duties, and to open two more ports to foreign trade, ‘This 
hardly seems a strong position to have taken up, If her 
claims wero well founded, no baitering was required, If 
these could only be purchased by adequate concessions, it 
was useless to talk of national rights. The rosult of this 
application was not encouraging, Some of the powors re- 
tuned vaguo answas; some, England among them, tricd 
for furthor dolay, on the ground that twelve months’ formal 
notice was required before the question could be entortained. 
Tho United States alono consented to tho demands, but even 
they deprived their hiendly: action of much of its value 
by stipulating that the new treaty conditions should only 
become operative after the adhesion to them of the other 
signatory powors. Issue was not anywhero joined on the 
main points, and much diplomatic fencing led to no result. 
It was then proposed that a conference to discuss the 
revision should be held in Iuropo. Tho place of meeting 
was subsequontly changed to Japan, and so the matter now 
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stands. Japan has not publicly defined her position, and 
the powers are apparently satisfied to allow things to drag 
on. At the same time, the question is unofiicially discussed 
by all classes in Japan, with great interest, and in some 
quarters with much bitterness, and it isa moot point whether 
that country will now be satisfied with conditions which a 
few years ago would have been thought highly favourable. 

The treaty of 1858, it will be seen, contained two principal 
concessions in favour of foreigners: first, a stipulated tariff 
on all imports; which though nominally fixed at 5 per cent., 
ag now modified hardly secures an average of 8 per cent. ; 
second, the right of so-called consular jurisdiction, which 
exempts foreigners from the operation of all Japanese courts 
of law, civil or criminal, except in such civil cases as tho 
defendant may be a native. 

To both these concessions the Japanese, as represented 
by their press, loudly object, but their government, wisely 
in my opinion, considered that the time had not como to 
demand the entire cessation of constlar jurisdiction, and that 
by asking too much they might only be raising grentor 
difficulties. They therefore confined their demands for the 
moment to the tariff questions—which are cortainly of ex- 
treme importance to Japan,in respect of her revenues—and 
to such minor alterations in the treaty a8 expericnce might 
have shown to be desirablo. Tho question of extra-territori- 
ality deserves, however, some notico, as, even if sholved for 
the time, its consideration cannot be long delayed, and things 
move quickly in Japan. Its bearing also on the opening of | 
the wholo country is all-important, 

There can be no question, and it is conceded by all intel- 
ligent Japanese, that at the time of the signing of tho 
treaties it was absolutely essential, for the security of the 
persons and property of foreigners, that these should not bo 
subject to the action of native courts, Torture, since happily 
entirely abolished, then existed in grim reality, and justice 
of all kinds was administered in a fashion utterly unsuited 
to foreigners. Buta great change has taken place. Cotes 
of laws, both civil and’ criminal, have beon framed on -the 
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best models; whilo tho procedure in tho courts of justice 
would compare favourably with that in use in many Euro- 
pean countries. But while codes may be made move or less 
speedily, the means of administering them rightly are not 
so readily procured. A judge fit non naseiéur, and to be 
efficient requires the advantages of long experience as well 
as of great intelligence, To this it might with some 
show of reason be retoried that the objection applies with 
equal if not greater strength to the employment of’ such 
untrained administrators as are found frequently in consu- 
lay courts, for the consuls and vice-consuls of some nationali- 
ties are now and again half-educated hucksters. But, even 
allowing this, it romains certain that, if miscarriage of jus- 
tice must somotimes take place, it is botter, at any rate for 
the Japanese, that it should oceur through the ignorance of 
foreign, rather than of native, judges. 

But all things considered, there can bo no doubt that 
consular jurisdiction is at best but » makeshift, and, oxcept 
in barbarous countries, should be looked on only as a 
tomporary expediont, to be got rid of as soon as tho native 
administration of justice becomes such as to justify its 
abolition, In this light only can it bo justified, and by 
openly showing the dosire 10 limit its continuance, not only 
would by far the loudost outery against it be silonced, but a 
lasting bonofit would be conferred on Eastern countries by 
affording them an oflectivo oncouragomont to bring thoir 
aystom of justice as specdily as possible into harmony with 
Westorn idoas, But in the meantime no caro or exponso 
should be spared in making ovr consular jurisdiction os 
porfoct as circumstances pormit. Propor judges should be 
appointed in sufficient numbers to hear all important cases, 
Amateur lawyers should not be permitted to deliver elaborato 
judgments on maitors utterly boyond their ken ; and as soon 
as just and sensiblo codes oxist in any country, these should 
be at oneo adopted by common consont among all foreign 
netionalitics, go as to recognise the rights of the country, 
and do away with the anomaly of having different laws in 
ench different court, Tiyalso seems eminently desirable that 
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the diplomatic representative of a country should not evon 
nominally have any control over judicial matters. Being 
specially removed from all contentious proceedings, ho 
would be able to intorveno with at least a somblanco of 
impartiality in caso of need. Tho system of mixing up 
the services by appointing consuls or consuls-goneral to 
be ministers, while still retaining their former posts, is also 
objectionable, It lowers the dignity of tho ministor, and is 
looked%on as a bad compliment to the country to which ho 
is accredited To have men in such responsible positions 
exposed, possibly with much injustice, to be designated ox 
“good onough for the East,” is a mistake in many ways, 
and being altogether a late innovation, as well ns contrary 
to the principles of international law, may soon, it is to bo 
hoped, be put an end to, Theso remarks refor to other 
countries as well as, and in some respocts even moro 
pointedly than, to England. A Dutch vico-consul, leaving 
a potato-store to administer Dutch law, of the rudimonts of 
which he is profoundly ignorant, in a caso involving, for 
instance, the tenuro of land held under lease from the 
Japanese government, is n pitiable sight, and one affording 
grounds for serious reflection. 

In the case of Japan, then, il appears certain that consular 
juvisdiction will shortly havo to bo soriously dealt with, 
There is little doubt that either with or without tho adho- 
sion of the foreign powors the right of the country to make 
its own administrative laws binding oqually upon its own 
subjects and foreigners will be practically oxercised ; but 
as regards general jurisdiction over foreigners, it scoms 
probable that the final result will have to be reached by 
stages, At present foreigners plaintiff in civil cases, except 
between themselves, have to epply for redress to tho 
Japanese courts, It will not involve any great chango if 
this system is extended to cases in which thoy are defond- 
ants, As regards criminal charges against forcigners, I 
think the Japanese, if well advised, will be happy to leayo 
them, for some time at least, to be dealt with in forcign 
courts; but if the intorior is oponed, Ahoy might reasonably 
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insist that offences committed out of the immediate reach of 
a foreign court should, in the first instance, if the charge is 
a grave one, and without appeal if trivial, be taken before 
their own courts. The next step might probably be the ap- 
pointment of foreign judges by the government to administer 
Japaneso law throughout the country in cases involving tho 
persons or property of forcigners. I believo that this system 
would work satisfactorily until Japanese judges had them- 
selves gained sufficient experience ; and I not only beliGve that 
the government would be ready to incur the necessary outlay 
in order to secure one uniform system of justice throughout 
Japan, but would under such conditions seriously entertain 
the question of opening the whole of the country to foreign 
onterpriso—always, however, assuming that the important 
point as to the tariff being properly under their control 
had beon satisfactorily settled by a revision of the treaties, 
To this point I shall now allude as briefly as possible, 

At first sight it seems impossible that ony foreign 
country should pretend to regulato indefinitely the tariff of 
another independent country. But further examination 
shows that the case is not altogether freo from difficulty. 
The treaties were essentially treaties for trade, and for as 
long as they could be said fairly to last, might be held to 
forbid anything which seriously interfered with it. If thon 
it were contended that on a revision tho Japanese could 
insist on fixing their own scale of import duties, these might 
be go yaised as to be prohibitory, and all irade might then bo 
destroyed. It is also urged that a revision implies that tho 
alterations in the treaty should be made by consent of all 
the signataries, and should only embrace such as experience 
had shown to all parties to be desirable; that vested 
interests are at stake, and that all countries (including 
Japan) would be injured by measures aiming only at one- 
sided advantages. The attitude of the United States is also 
gonorally considered of small value in the argument, as that 
country has scarcely any import trade with Japan, and 
would evidently be much benefited by the proposed abolition 
of the export duties, 
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On the Japanese side, the arguments scem to be at least 
as strong, They say that to contend that a revision is 
limited to alterations mutually consented to is practically to 
declave tho treaty perpetual in its present form, as continual 
objections might be made on one side to any changes ; thet 
if this were all which was intended to be stipulated for in 
the revision clause, it was an unnecessary and useless addi. 
tion to the treaty, as changes mutually agreed on could 
always be made; and that such a contention would, in fact, 
if valid, prevent both Japan and any of the powors from 
making any modifications unless and until all the signatarios 
of the treaties unanimously consented to them, inasmuch as 
under the most-fayoured-nation clauso any country might 
claim the benefit which might thus attach to anothor ono 
objecting, for instance, to modify the tariff to its supposod 
disadvantage ; and in this way, following out the argument 
to its logical conclusion, any country, however small, if 
having a similar treaty with Japan, might for over prevent 
alterations in the customs tariff, desirable as thoso might 
appear to the rest of the world. 

This reductio ad absurdum scems fairly conclusive, ay far 
ag it goes; but it is to bo hoped that Japan will not forget 
that thoovetical positions are not always maintainable; that 
a nation joining the cirgla of civilised states must a little 
give and take, and oxercise its soyorcign rights with somo 
regard for others; and that it would not bo unroasonablo 
to expect that proper safogtards for commereo should bo 
afforded. The best solution of the difficulty would probably 
be a new and fair commercial treaty, drafted on European 
precedents, to last for a definite time, TI boliovo that Japan 
is willing to agreo to this, and if it wero offered to the 
powers, accepted as it is in principle beforehand by the 
United States, public opinion would cvorywhore be on tho 
side of Japan, and any treaty power objecting 10 consent to 
it, under cover of the unrighteous bargains proviously mado, 
would find no support. But beyond all this, and apart 

_from all technica} argumen4s, Japan is fully ontitled to yory 
great modificytons in ter teaty arrangements. At poo- 

YOL. I. 
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sent her hands are absolutely tied. She can increaso her 
revenue neithor by higher import duties yor by excise taxes, 
Her customs duties, even including those chargeable on 
exports, which it is properly proposed to abolish, barely 
amount to 4 por cent. of tho national income, which has 
in consequence to be almost entirely collected from direct 
tazation on land. And this state of things exists at a time 
wiien, consequent upon the revolutions of 1867-68, a long 
series of abnormal expenditures—the last of which, con- 
nected with the Satsuma rebellion, amounted alone to several . 
millions sterling—have pressed severely upon the national 
exchequer. 

Besides this, the country has by the action of foreign 
trade been almost drained of the precious metals, the great 
balance in the value of tho imports and exporis having to 
bo made up by the export of bullion; while any efforts te 
establish native manufactories, even if entirely ‘suitablo to 
the country, are paralysed by virtually unrestrained impor- 
tations by foreigners before fair competition has become 
possible. ‘ 

Tt will thus be seen thet it is not by any means a 
sontimental grievance under which Japan Inbours, and no 
consolation is afforded by tho assurances proffered to her 
by British morchants that the prosont state of things will 
evidently work ont to her advantage; and that oven to a 
young country unrestricted free trade must be beneficial, 
“The Japanese say that such advice, coming from a country 
interested in finding a markot for her manufactures, is open 
to suspicion, and that before trying to force the system on an 
independent nation it should at least insist on its adoption by 
its own colonies; and that if in some cases fiscal necessities 
produce the same results as protection, they aro willing for 
the time to be branded ag unsound economists, in company 
with thoso directing the affairs of all the more important 
nations of the world, excopting England, 

Hi ig expected that the question of the revision of the 
“ypanesa treaties will shortly 4e seriously taken up, I 

anestly trust that moderate cornselg willNgrgfail on all” 
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sides. Bullying and blustering will cortainly not influonee 
the Japanese as they formerly did. They know as well as 
we do that the days of forcing on trado by gunbonts aro 
quickly dying ont, and that public opinion is now king in 
most countries, On the other hand they should not forgol 
that this new monarch is not favourable to unpractical pro- 
tensions, and that extveme measures are not likely to to 
mote either commercial prosperity or national greatness, 

I would also, with the sincerest wish for the advancement 
of Japan, venture to impress upon the rulers of that country 
the desirability of placing a due value on the trump eard 
which they undoubtedly hold in the present important 
game, viz. the control of the opening up of the country. 
They should teke care not heedlessly to throw away such an 
advantage, nor unduly to keep it back, ‘fo other nations if 
is an important feature; to them, the key-stone of national 
progress. If the country can be safely oponed, tho {uiwre 
prosperity of Japan is to large extent assured. It is not 
always remembered that internal commerce has generally a 
greater, though sometimes nob so apparont an, offoct on 
national prosperity os foreign trade, A country might 
thrive without foreign intercourse ; if could not live without 
internal commerce, That is what is most needed in Japan. 
If the country were well provided with railways, its common 
roads multiplied, its mines well opened, and its agricultural 
resources largely devoloped, its wealth would soon be doubled 
and quadrupled; its exporting power would increaso pro- 
portionately ; the value of its paper money would quickly 
approximate to that of coin, and incroased vitality would 
be apparent in every direction, All this can only be dono, 
or at least can only speedily be done, by the introduction of 
foreign capital and foreign experience, This is, then, in my 
opinion, the point to be kept chicfly in view, bolh by tho 
European diplomatists and the Japanese government, J: apan, 
in order that she may assume her proper position, must havo 
national freedom of action, limited only by practical necos- 
sities. But to,be qualified to assume this position sho must, 
after achyinj“g proper exfoguards, welcome ax othor coursrics 
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do tho full co-operation of the outside world. Let her 
boldly take her stand on the ‘platform of absolute equality 
and freedom for herself and others. She will then bo able to 
defy safely all hostile criticisms and threats. She will havo 
no necessity to contemplate checking the excess of foreign 
trade by passing sumptuary laws interdicting or taxing 
highly the use of articles of foreign manufacture; the 
diftiltios of bringing foreigners under proper legislative 
control will quickly disappear, and international equality 
in its highest sense will produce its ripest fruit; for if, 
after availing herself of every opportunity of making a fair 
settlement of her difficulties, sho were even to take the ex- 
iveme step of denouncing the existing treaties, there would 
be no question of bombardments or blockades. Public 
opinion would protect hor, and would insist on fair treat- 
ment for a country nobly struggling for free intercourse 
and fair trade. 
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ITS PISTORY, TRADITIONS, AND RELIGIONS. 
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CHAPTER I, 


{IE LAND AND ITS INHABITANTS, 


Japan axe of four great, and many small, islands—Its neqness to 
Russia, China, and Korea-~Its extent and arer—Tho Kurilo, Loo-choo, 
and Yayoyamn islands—The mountains of Japan—Its hai bours, rivers, 
and lakos—tIta climate—'ho winters less 1igorous than wasantiaipated ; 
the hot season short—Eficets of the Avro-shiwo, or “black curtont,” 
and of the Oya-shtwo, or “ cold curront”’—The Japanese Mediterrancan, 
or Inland Sea—This is shallow, and theicfore variable in temperature— 
Dr. Rein’s favourable description of the climate—Our own experiences 
of it—The geolog¥ of Japan—Volcanic distuibances—A suinmaty 
recoud of its chief earthquakes—The god Daibutsu of Nara decapitated 
—The summit of the sacred mountain, Fuji, shaken in—TLhe wrack al 
the fiigate Diane by an earthquake—Lyphoons—Dr, Maget’s recom~ 
mendation of Japan as a sanatarium—lho measmo of its heat awl 
humidity—-Tho oigin of the Japanesa people—Extraoidingry aged of 
their god-ancestois—The first emperor's father, aged 836,012 years— 
Dr. Kaempfer’s theory of a Japanese migration from Babel—Tho 
theory of an Aino origin—Tho Japancso a ‘Tungusic 1acc—Their 1oulo 
from Mantchuria, by Korea—The mixture of iscés—Lho mon not 
usually of small stature—Tho women small bué ploasing, and often 
beautiful in appearance—Defucing customs dying out—Immoving 
condition of the people. 


Tum beautiful land of Japan consists of four groat islands, 
which may be ‘regarded as Japan propor, and of many 
smaller islands, some lying near thoir shoros, and othors 
stretching away into far-distant seas—the Kuriles all but 
touching the icy coast of Kamschatka, and tho Loo-choos* 


* Called Liukiu by the Chinese, and Riukiu by the Tapanoxe, 
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reaching far down towards the tropic seas, The native 
name of the whole country is Nippon, or Dai Nippon (or 
Nihon),* and the four main islands are called Honshiu, 
Shikoku, Kiushin, and Yezo.t Shikoku and Kiushiu may 
almost be regarded as continuous with the main island 
Honshiu, tho straits between them being but narrow, and 
more easy 10 cross than are many rivers. The distance of 
the fourth island, Yezo, from the mainland is more con- 
siderablo, but is not much greater than that of th Islo of 
Wight from Portsmouth, or than that of Kent from Essex 
at the Nore, In the case of Yozo and Honshiu, however, 
they are but the extremities which approach each other, 
the land of each stretching away in opposite directions. 
Japan, while washed on its eastorn and southorn shores 
by the vast Pacific Ocean, is situated much nearer to other 
countries than many people suppose. Its mainland is 
within about 100 miles of the great continent of Asia at 
Korea, and between the two lies the large Japanese island 
of Tsushima, which is within 25 miles of Koren, and about 
85 of Japan.{ The island of Saghalin, lately taken over 
from Japan by Russia, is within about 20 miles of Yezo, 
and is very much closor still to the mainland of Asia, being 





* Tho namo is often wiilton Ni- 
phon, or Nifon, Japan has many 
other nativo dosignations, mostly of 
an historical, poetical, and colloquial 
nature, Ono of theso signifies 
“Country of tho Gicat Islands,” 
with 1oferonce to the Ilcgondary 
origin of the country; anothor 
signifles “Outgspread Islands,” fiom 
the fact of their being spread out over 
the sea like Japanese garden alep- 
ping-stonas; another, “ Cliff-Fortress 
Tsland”; others signifying Country 
of tho Sun,” and * Nest of the Sun.” 
Mx. Pfoundes, in his Jnpanose Notos, 
ives tho following also: “ Consoli- 
dated Drop,” “ Betveon Heaven and 
Faith,” “Southan Country of Bravo 
Warrios,” “Country of Pencoful 
Shoies,” “Country ruled by the 


Slendor Sword,” “Princesses Coun- 
tly” (fiom ifs belonging to the sun- 
goildeas), “Land of Gieat Gentleness,” 
and “Ionourable Country.” ‘Tho 
word “Nihon,” which I have given 
in brackets in the text, isan abbrovia- 
tion of Dai Nihon Koku, ov “Gient 
Sun Soureo Countiy,” 

t+ Most geogiaphies and school- 
books erroncously limit tho name 
Nippon, or Niphen, to the main 
island, Tonshiu, 

$ In estimating thoso distances, in 
spolling tho names of places, and in 
similar matters, I shall conform 
usually lo the vory valuable mup of 
Japan compiled by Mr, R. IL, Brin- 
ton, O.E., a‘highly compotent autho- 
ity, and published by Triibner & Co., 
of Tondon, 
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distant only about 5 or 6 miles, ‘Tho distance hobweon 
Japan (Yozuo) and that mainland (Russian Tarlary), on tho 
south sido of Saghalin, is considerably loss than 200 miloa, 
This proximity of Japan to Koroa, China, and the Russian 
possessions may prove of tho groatost possible importanca 
to hor futuro, and is woll worth bearing in mind by ovory 
ono intorosted in hor, 

Taking tho four great islands of Japan as ono, tho longth 
of tho country, monsured north and south, is roughly noarly 
900 miles; and ils breadth, casi and west, about 800. 
Theso dimensions would givo, howovor, ® yory oxaggoratod 
idea of ity size, unless qualified by the fnets, that tho actual 
width at the broadest part (noglocting minor protuborancos) 
is below 200 miles, tho avorngo breadth boing much loss, 
while between the main islands is inclosed much inland 
water, including tho beautiful Inland Sea, ‘Tho approximate 
avon of Japan is givon by ils present govornmont as 148,700 
aquare miles, that of the island of Groat Britain being about 
90,000, and that of the United Kingdom about 121,000 square 
miles. ‘The southorn oxtromity of Japan propor (Kinshin) 
is in latitudo 81° north, ils northorn oxtromity (Youo) boing 
in latitudo 454° north, Tho wholo country lios, thorofore, 
much farthor south than England, the latitude of tho south 
of Cornwall being 60° north, 

Tho Kurilo Telands, which have como into tho rocognisod 
possession of Japan sinco tho surrondor to Russia of tho 
much more important island of Saghalin, oxtond in a long 
line in a north-wostern direstion, from Yozo bo Kamachatka, 
over a distance of 600 milos, Tho Loo-choo and Yayoyama 
islands oxtond in an opposilo, or south-wostorn, dirootion, a 
distance of about 500 miles, A third group, or rathor chain, 
of islands strotchog away from tho south-cash part of Japan, 
beginning with the long volcanic isiand of Vries—which is 
still in volcanic activity, and was surmounted with a bannor 
of smoke when we left Japan in April 1879—and onding 
with the Bonin group, which are nearly 500 miles from 
Japan propor. It will bo unnecessary for tho parposoa of 
this work to do more than mako sligh$ montion ef those 
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far-reaching island dopendoncies of Japan, allhough tho 
nearer islands will occasionally claim fuller notico, 

The genoral appearance of Japan itself, and of thesa long 
chains of islands rising at intorvals from tho soa, convoys 
tho idoa that they all avo tho summits of mownlain rengos, 
which in tho courso of ages havo had thoir basos submorged 
by tho rising of the sea, or else have gradually settled down 
beneath the sea’s surface. Tho islands are for tho most part 
steep and lofty in proportion to their area, and Japan propor 
is an exceedingly hilly country, Lhe eminencos often towering 
up into mountains of Alpino height. Fuji-san is 18,000 foot 
high ; Mount Mitaké, 9000 foot ; Asama, 8500; Chokai, 6000 ; 
Odni, 5400; and scveral others 5000 foot high: many of 
them are active, and somo quioscent, yoleanoes, tho dosig- 
nation of “oxtinct volenno” being sometimes promaluroly 
applied. The coasts aro deoply indented by tho soa, and the son 
ag deoply indented by high promontovios, with many islands 
emerging, both off tho cousts and from the inland waters, 
There are said to be more than threo thousand islands in 
the Japanese group, some of them as largo as our largo 
counties, and others too small to deservo soparato mention. 
There ave fifty-six harbours and trading ports, many of which 
are, howover, of too little dopth to admit European ocoan- 
going vessels, Nagasaki is a aplondid docp-wator harbour, 
sheltered on all sidos by lofty and piclurosquo hills, The in- 
land sea has many oxcollont anchorages for the largost ships, 

Tho main island of Japan (IIonshiu) being both narrow 
and mountainous, and tho other threo comparatively small, 
there are no groat vivors navigable for hundreds of miles as 
in many European countries, Tho principal rivora, takon 
in the ordor of tho approximate lengths of their main 
channols, are tho Shinana-gawa, of which, tho main channol 
is 180 miles long; the Toné-gawa, 170 milos; tho Kita- 
kami-gawe, 140; tho Ishikari-gawa, in Yezo, 180; tho 
Tenvin-gawa, 120; tho Kiso-gawa, 115; tho Sakata-gawa 
and the Okuma-gawa, each 110; and the Noshiro-gawa, 
100 miles. Some of the shortor rivers are noyerlholoss 
formidable stream¢ at times, spreading ovor beds a milo 
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and moro in width, and running with all the speod and 
violonco of hugo mountain torronts,* But fow of tho rivors 
bear the game namo from sourco to mouth, the nemo often 
being changed more than onco on ils way to tho son, 

As a mountainous country Japan has, naturally, numorous 
lakes, but owing to the narrowness of the mainland, and to 
the irregularity in its loyel, bub fow of them are of any 
considerable extent. ‘Tho largost,”"Lako Biwa, near the 
contre éf tho main island of Ionshiu, has an avon of 
190 square miles, and is a highly picturesquo and beautiful 
shoct of inland wator. Lake Kasumiga-Ura is 80 square 
miles in oxtont, and thoro are obhors of 35, 25, and 20 
square milos, with sevoral vory much smaller. Iakond 
Lake, which is best known to Huropeans from ils situation 
on the groat high-road botweon Tokio and Kioto, and from 
its accessibility from Yokohama, is beautifully situutod, bub 
is 34 square miles only in oxtont, . 

Tho climato of Japan is vory differont from that which 
some authors had lod me to expect, ho wintor, in par- 
ticular, was nob nearly so rigorous ag T had anticipated, 
Snow foll occagionatly, and Iny for soveral days, in ‘Tokio, 
and occasionally cold winds blow, But tho cold was relioved 
hy so much bright sunshino that its chilling offects woro 
tho exception rathor than tho rule, Ib is trne that tho 
wintor of £878-79 in Japan was said to bo as excoptionally 
mild os that in England was govoro, and duo allowance 
must be made, of courso, for this fiot; bub thoso who hayo 
resided for sovoral yoars in tho country. give a good account 
of its wintors, Professor W. Andorson,} of Tokio, for 
oxamplo, in e sciontific papor, states that from Novombor 
to March inclusive tho weathor is exceptionally fino; “ the 





* Tho Ot-gawa rises in the south- 
west of KXni, and tavoraes tho province 
of ‘Totomi, intoscoting tho Toknido 
botweon Kennya and Shimada, 1b 
is moro 1omavkeblo for tho breadth 
of its bed, which near the mouth 
is two and o half milos wido, und 
for {ho swiltness of ily ounent, 


than for the longth of ils course,”— 
Sutow, 

t Piofissor of Surgerysand Aun 
fomy in the Dnpeial Nuvi Modieal 
College, ancl Medion Ofleo: to the 
British Logition, 1.2.0.2. Tend, 
ant ICS, Mag—a highly adieu 
Uflo and escomplished gbsor ver, 
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days are mostly warm and sunny, the sky clear and cloud- 
legs, and the air is dry and bracing.” Ilo adds, however, 
that there are sudden and grort variations of temperature, 
which appear to occasion as much catarrh, bronchitis, 
pleurisy, pneumonia, and sub-acutoe rhoumatism affections 
agin our own country. But theso diseases aro nob caused 
by climate only, the construction of tho houses and tho 
dress of the people having very much 1o do with them, and 
in Japan both houses and dresses are such, in my opinion, 
ag to tend greatly to multiply such complaints. In the 
months of April and May the weather is very changeable, 
“but it will compare very favourably,” says the samo 
authority, “with the corresponding period in England.” 
From the middle of June to tho middle of Septombor thore 
me heavy falls of rain, and these, combined with a high 
temperature, saturate tho atmosphere with moisture, and 
produce great lassitude and debility. People have to keep 
indoors as much as possible during the heat of tho day. 
About the middle of September the weather begins to im- 
prove, and October, although occasionally subject to honvy 
rains, is usually a hoalthy and pleasant month, 

The climate of a mountainous country like Japan, with 
an extremely irregular contour, and extending ovor 11° of 
latitude, is of course very different in difforont places. It is 
further influenced on part of tho const by the well-known 
waim ocern stream known ag tho “black current” (uro- 
shiwo), which sweeps up from the warm south, past Shikoku 
and the south-eastern shores, and then onward across tho 
Pacific to the coast of America, where it flows southward 
pest Californie,” It has a marked effect upon the tempera- 
ture of the land by which it flows, producing greater warmth 
than is experienced in the same latitudes on the opposite side 
of Japan, although a branch of the Kuro-shiwo flows north- 
ward into the sea of Japan. ‘The island of Yozo, ono would 
expect, is much colder than the southorn parla of tho empiro, 


* Or,ns some authorities say, turns the Pacific, withont acaching the 
éuliar castwaid end south-castwaid, — Amonican shores, 
and joses itsef in tho drifi@ument of 
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but the difference is groater than is duo to differonce of 
latitude alone, This is causod by # stream sotling down 
past tho oastern sido of Yozo from tho cald soa of Okhotsk. 
It is not a stream of groat breadth or volume, but it pro- 
ducos a uoluble offeet upon tho neighbouring land. “Tho 
south of Kinshiu is washed by tho strength of tho Kuro- 
shiwo, and in consequonco has almost a tropical climate 
during {ho whole year; whilo tho Oya-shiwo runs along tho 
cast const of Yozo, which const ia fnst bound in ico for 
twenty miles off the land during tho whole wintor.”* 
Moreovor, Japan has, as wo know, its Meditorrancan, and 
this exercises somo influence upon its climate. Tt is com- 
paratively shallow, and is consoquontly influonced in somo 
degroe by the river wator flowing into it, and still moro by 
tho direct offect of the soasons. It is colder in wintor and 
warmer in summer then tho Pacifica and Japan seas, wilh 
which il communicates, falling to 50° (’ehy.) in winlor and 
rising 10 77° in summor, ‘Vho charactor of tho climato is 
woll statod swuumarily og follows, by Dy. Roin, Professor of 
Geography ab tho Univorsily of Marburg, in Gormany, who 
has givon great ablontion to tho subjoch: “Tho climato of 
Japan roflocts tho charactoristics of that of the noighbouring 
continont, and oxhibits, like that, two greab annual contrasts, 
a hot, damp summor, and a cold, relatively dry wintor; 
these two scasons lic under the sway of tho monsoons, bub 
the neighbouring seas wenkon tho offects of thoso winds 
and miligato thoir oxlremos, in such a mannor that noither 
the summer hoat nor the cold of wintor atlain the same 
hoight in Japan as in China at tho somo latitudes. Spring 
and autumn are oxlromoly agrocablo seasons, tho oppressive 
summer heat does not last long, and in winter the contrast 
between the nightly frosts and tho midday hoat, producad by 
considerable insulation, but still more by tho raw northerly 
winds, causes froquont chills, though tho provniling bright 
sky makes tho soason of tho yoar much moro ondurable 


* Capt. A. BR. Biown, in an ablo road xt tho Asiatic Sucloty of Tupan, 
pepor on * Winds and Gurrentain tha in 1874 
Vicinity of tho Japaneso Islands,” 
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than in many other regions where the winter cold is oqual. 
As a fact, the climate of Japan agrees very woll with most 
Europeans, so that people have already begun to look upon 
cortain localities as climatic watering-places, whore tho 
inhabitant of Hong Kong and Shanghai can find refuge from 
the oppressive heat of summer, and invigorate hig health.” * 
This appears to me to be one of tho best, as woll as one of 
the latest, statemonts of thoso who have given attention to 
* the subject. We certainly experienced in Japan many lovely 
summoer-like days, in Tokio, on the shores and islands of tho 
Pacific const, at Nagasaki, in tho interior, at Nara, at Kioto, 
and on the Tokaido, and our visit was from tho 10th of 
Jonuary to the 10th of April. Early in the last-named 
month tho park of Wooyeno was alight with chorry and 
plum-blossoms, and crowded with people drawn forth from 
the city by the irresistible charm of springtime, On o 
moonlight evening spent at the river-sido residonco of 
Princo Hachisuka, we remained out of doors in ovening 
dress and without hats long aftor the maiden splendours of 
the moon had turned the gardens into fairyland, and con- 
vortod the blossom-strewn lake into a floor for Titania and 
her court. On the opposite side of the river Sumida tho 
famous bloom groves of Mukojima strotchod apparontly for 
miles in silver whitonoss, and in a night almost as feix and 
mild as we English ever lingor in a6 home. A littlo longar 
stay was necessary, however, in ordor to ronliso in its 
fulness tho beautiful outbronk of a Japanese summor, 
“When the fields are sown with summor grains, and tho 
flute-like song of the aguisw or Japanose nightingalo is 
heard from out the young foliage of tho bushos, summor ig 
already present, and the vogotation now begins 1o develop 
under a powerful insolation, accompanied by plentiful and 
frequent showors of rain, a variety and fulnoss such as wo 
seek in-vain in the Mediterranean region. Japan owos 
these blessings to the south-wost monsoon and to tho Kuro- 
shiwo, namely, its fortilising summer rain, ils astonishingly 





‘ Ashlie Souicly of Jupan, 1878, 
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rich flora, and the possibility of reaping tivo harvests in tho 
yoar off the seme ficld” (Rein). 

Tho conformation of Japan and of its outlying islands, 
considered in copnoction with its noighbouring islands and 
tho adjacont continent, is a greal temptation Lo writers, now 
that geology is a fashionablo study, Lo speculate upon tho 
great cosmic forees and mothods by which this part of tho 
world has been brought to its prosont form and conditions. 
A vecent writer says, for example; “The Japanoso islands 
form a link in that gront chain of volcanic action which is 
carried on from Kamschatka through tho Philippines, Sum- 
bawa, and Java to Sumatra, and thonco in a north-wosterly 
diroction to tho Bay of Bongal.”* Baron Richtofon, ina 
paper road bofore the Guological Socioty of Borlin,t states 
that tho wost and east portions of tho Japaneso islands, from 
Kiughin ‘oastwards through Suruga and Shinano, aro tho 
divest continuation of tho mountain system of south and 
cast China, and that this systom is intorsooteg at oithar ond 
by anothor,t commencing on tho wost in Kinshiu, and 
oxtending southwards in tho direction of tho Loo-choos, and 
on tho oast constituting tho northern branch of tho main 
island, Tonshiu, and with a slight doviation of direotion 
continuing through the great islands of Yozo and Saghalin, 
Tho far-ranging Kurile Islands form a third syslom, ‘Tho 
sxocond of those systoms is the scono of grout volewnic 
listurbancos, as ero likewise tho intorforoncos or eross- 
ngs of those sovoral ranges, whoro indocd voleanocs most 
vbound, 

Wo had been bub a vory fow days in Japan whon wo 
sxperienced owr firsh rocking in that yoleanic eradlo in 
which Tokio (formorly Yodo) is nursod, and the oxporienco 
vas repeated during ow: slay in the erpital nearly e dozon 
dimes, Somotimes the lateral vibration was quito violont, 
md sustained for many scconds, during most of which tho 
rowse orenkod and strained considorably. Those who hayo 


‘National Ineyclopmdia,’ ¢ Translated in Grifis’s ‘ Mikado’s Empiie,? 
fy Running 8.8.W, & NN 
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investigated tho matter say that no trustworthy recordy 
exist of the carthquakes which doubtless occurred before the 
fifth contury a.p., becauso prior to that date no sysiom of 
writing existed in the country. But thoro are records of 
many destructive earthquakes since that poriod.* In 599 a.n, 
asevero shock destroyed all the buildings of Yamata, and 
prayer was offered, by command, to tho god of earthquakes in 
all parts of the empire. In 642, 676, and 678, the sumo placo 
was again severely shaken, the trembling lasting for threo 
or four days on the first of these occhsions. In 679 Tsukushi 
(now Chikuzen and Chikugo), in the great island of Kiushiu, 
wag assailed by a tremondous shock, causing many fissures 
and chasms, one of which was four miles long. In 685, 
‘innumerable lives were lost in many provincos,” Shikoku 
suffering most, 2000 acres of land sinking down permanontly 
into the sea on the coast of Tosa, in that island, In 715, a 
more eastern district, that of Totomi, was so shaken that 
_ enormous masses of earth fell from the hills, stopping tho 
course of ihe Aratama River, and three countios (Fuchi, 
Chogé, and Ishida) were converted into a temporary Inko, 
In 819, several of the move central and eastern provinces 
wore so visited, that “mountains were rent asunder in 
several places, and innumerable lives wore lost.” Many 
calamitous earthquakes are recorded in tho eighth and ninth 
eonturies, mountains being rent, rivers dricd wp, onstlos 
thrown down, and many lives lost, ono shock (in 855) oven ,, 
going tho length of shaking tho hoad off tho famous 
colossal god (Daibutsu) of Nara, and rolling il down, over 
his golden loius-seat, wpon the temple floor ; while in Mutsu, 
in 869, “tho sky was illuminated, and the moyemont-of 
the ground so violent that tho people could not stand up, 
and many of them wore crushed by falling houses, and 
others wore swallowed up in fissures; soon afterwards tho soa 
rolled in upon the coast with a tremondous noise, and washod 
away thousands of the people.” In one of the Kioto temples, 


* Vhe following sunny of eaithquake shocks is atiidged fiom My J. 
Ifattori’s papot in the ‘Tintyachions’ of tho Asiutio Sooty of Japan, 1878, 
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fifly priesls wore crushed in 976, this city boing froquontly 
subject to shocks about thet timo, and for somo conturios 
aftorwards. So also was Kamakura, after it became tho 
“eastern enpital of the Shogun, all the housos thore being 
overturned in 1267, tho noighbouring hills boing violoutly 
rent, and fissures, from which bluish flamos slroamed, 
opening, In 1293, during tho tyrannical domination of 
the Tojo family nt this cily, an carthquako thore is said 
to have destroyed more than 21,000 porsons, pnd sovoinl 
temples, In 1381, the violonce which nearly fivo hundred 
years earlier had decapitated the Daibutsu at Nara was 
greatly surpassed, for the head of the great and splondid 
mountain of I'uji was itsolf shaken off, or rathor shakon in, 
its summit for a hoight (or dopth) of 100 foot, disupponring, 
--an injury which the hands of man could nob ropnir, as 
in tho former caso thoy did. Tho Daibutsn of Kioto wan 
yeduced to ruins by an earthquake in 1506. In 1707, tho 
weather being hot and calm, a sudden and torrific carth-wavo 
passed along the south-castorn provinces. Totomi, Kii, Setam, 
Tosa, Tyo, and Idgzu sufforod most, and another gioab blow 
at the beauty of tho still unrivalled Wuji was slenek, "A 
frighiful oruption of Fuji-san oceurrod, and a new poak 
on the sido of the mountain, now called Ioyoi-san, was 
produced.” This pork itis which, from somo points of view, 
is now asad broach of tho beautiful vast swooping curvo of 
tho mountain’s onstorn sido, although thoro aro othor points 
of view from which it lends an additional charm. During 
the present contury somo of tho worst carthquakos of Japan 
havo occurred, In 1854 tho south-oastorn provinces * wore 
sovoroly shaken, A gontloman of ‘Losa, who kept a journal, 
wrote: “At the honr of tho monkey (eboub 3.30 vat) a 
great shock came from tho north-wost, with a noigo liko 
thet of a typhoon, he ground heaved liko waves of walor 
for a long whilo, Afterwards onormous wayos rushod up 
the rivers, and the city of Kochi caught fixe, Soyonty 


* Swuuga, Mikawa, ‘olomi, Ind, Iye, Sutun, Unima, und the island of 
Shikoku, 
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difforent shocks occurred in the night. ... By tho first 
great convulsion the earth openad, land-slips took placo 
from the mountains, rivers were flooded, and all dwolling- 
houses and fircproof storchouses wero eifhor thrown down 
or severely wrenched,... At about cight o’clock a gront 
noise was hoard, and on inquiring its cause I was told that 
groat sea-waves were rushing in upon the land, Tho con- 
fusion of the moment was indescribable, the pgoplo all 
rushed towards the high land.” In this and the following 
year 817 shocks were oxperienced in Tosn in fourteon 
months, It was in tho latter year (1855) that the Russian 
fiigate Diana was wrecked at Shimoda by the disturbance 
of land end sea, and that a large part of tho city of Yodo 
and a vast numbor of its mhabitants were dostroyed,* 

Japan is not subject to thunderstorms of great froquoncy 
or violence, but it is sometimes visited by typhoons of 
devastating power, which are usually aceompaniod by heavy 
raing, They have been spoken of as, “ noxt to inundations, 
the greatest terrestrial plague in Japan.” Thoy are xevoly- 
ing storms, advancing along a curved (parabolic) path, and 
blowing yound tho storm conte in a more or less cireular 
form, increasing in forco in proportion to tho distanco from 
it, “July, August, Septembor, aro the months in which 
theso revolving storms occur in Japan,t and thoy seldom 
make their appearance as carly ag Juno, or are delayed so 
late ag October” (Rein), The closo of tho summer of 1874 
wes remarkable for tho number of the typhoons which 
inyaged the wostorn part of Japan, ono of which did gront 








* Mi, Hatlori gives tho following © Phoso uo things 
nse yoiso well known among tho An caitlgqnake brings: 
people exprossiyo of emthquake ine Al nine of the bell they sick. 
dications =~ nes forctdll, 


At five and sevon belokon iam, 
At fom the aky is oleared thoeby, 
At six and oight comos wind 
again,” 
+ Di. G. Magot will bo soon pro- 
sontly te spent of thet as ovcunting 
ol, n English — ab the cud of Agiil, 


“ Kuwa Yamai, 
Gohioht ga ament 
Voteu Hider, 
Mutsy yaisu kosowa 
Kaze to Koso share.” 
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damage at Nagasaki, among the ships in harbour, in the Dutch 
quarter of the town (Deshima), and’ in tho adjacont ficlds, 
Dr, Magol speaks of these typhoons ag dofying description, 
but thoy aye only of briof duration. 

Tho following is a summary of » paper in tho Archives 
de Médecine navale by Dr. G. Magot, who has vosided in 
tho Japancso islands, and travelled through a largo part of 
thom :* “ Collectively thoy presont a surfaco nearly one-third 
largor than that of Franco, with a population of thirty-six 
millions, The yogotablo productions aro varied, abundant, 
and useful, The bamboo grows luxuriantly, rico is culti- 
yatod with tho dwarf palm, the wax-tree, and the cotton- 
treo, The banana, tho pomegranate, the orango, with the 
sugar-cane and tho indigo plant, grow frooly, Tho wholo 
country is liablo to monsoons; 2 cold mongoon from tho 
north-cast visiting it from October to February, its com- 
mencomont boing announced by delugos of rain and torriblo 
tornadoes, and a hot monsoon blowing from tho south-wosh, 
which lasis from May to August, nlso accompanied by 
copious rains. Tho great meridional longth of tho islands 
of Niphon and Yozo, which constitute the greater parb of 
Japan, causes tho climato and tomporaturo to vary groatly 
in differont parts, and M. Magot distingnishos six regions, 
Tho first is tho most northorn, and is namod Srghalin, and 
is boreal; it is littlo known, ‘The socond is that of Yozo, 
also cold, and hithorto but slightly investigated. "Cho third 
and fourth correspond to the northorn and middlo and 
southorn paris of tho Island of Niphon. Tho northorn 
region of that island, comprised bolweon tho 42° and 37° N, 
lat., is comparable to tho temporato climate of tho north of 
England, though the oxtremos of heat and cold aro much 
grealor. Tho contral rogion, in which Yokohama is situated, 
is similar 1o that of tho south-wost of Fienco, but again 
wilh extremes of considaablo yaviation, In tho southern 
region the isothormic lines undorgo a gront declonsion, and 
tho extremes aro vory wide. ‘The fifth region, that of Shikoku, 





* Tho Laneet ot Mob. 17, 1877, summarised hy Mi, Andeiaon, 
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in which is Nagasaki, rosemblos that of Provence in its 
northorn, and that of Sicily in its southern, portions. The 
sixth climate is that of the islands making up the Southern 
Archipelago of the south of Japan, and is tropical in ils 
charactor ; it has not been studied. The typhoons oceur at 
the ond of April and commencement of Soptembor, and 
coineide with the equinoxes and the roversal of the mon- 
soons.” M. Maget recommends Japan as an admirable placo 
for those who are debilitated by a long sojourn on thé consls 
of Asia. The best parts are near Kobé and Hiogo, whore 
the temperature is tolerably equable, the soil sandy, and 
good water abundant, 

The mean annual temperature of the eastern capital, 
Tokio, from 1860 to 1875, was registored as botween 58° and 
59°, but in 1876 the more perfect records at the Imperial 
Meteorological Observatory (by Mr. If. B. Joynor) showed a 
moan of 56°8°, and itis probable, says Mz, Anderson of Tokio, 
that had the same advantages for estimation previously oxisted 
the isothermal line of Yedo (Tokio) would bo found between 
56° and 57°, instead of 2° higher. The lowest temporature is 
in January or February, whon it soldom descends helow 25° ; 
the greatest heat is in August, when the thermometer rises to 
90°, 95°, and oven 100° in the shade, Tho avorage for tho 
month is about 82°, The average humidity is groalest from 
June to September inclusive, amounting to about 80 por 
cent, ; it is least from November to March, being then about 
70 per cent. 

The origin of the Japanese people is a question which 
has been much discussed, but upon which no settled and 
generally accepted conclusion appears yot to have beon 
formed, The golution of tho question derived from the 
native historios and legends is that they havo deseonded 
directly from the gods. I will be noither so rude nor go 
unphilosophical as to dispute this theory, not doubling that 
we all shall be ablo to lay claim to divine descent, when we 
are able to trace our ancestry back to a sufficiont distance ; 
bué an origin of this kind is much too remote to satisfy the 
inquisitiyongss of ethnplogists, We shall sco hereaftor that 
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Ninigi-no-mikoto wasdhe god who was sont down from the 
sun-goddess, or queon of tho sun (whose grandchild he was), 
to take posseasion of the land, and it was his offspring, and 
the offspring of his suite, thet peoplod Japan. Now Ninigi 
himsolf lived, according to some accounts, to tho ago of 
810,000 years; his son Tohodomi is said to hayo lived to tho 
still riper age of 637,802 yoars; and a grandchild of his, 
Ugaya, died at what all must admit to bo the vory remark- 
able age of 836,042 years. This gontloman was theo fathor 
of tho first historic emperor, Jimmu. It is not, thereforo, 
without cause that T speak of this divine dovivation of tho 
Japanese as a remote one, if wo have to got back many such 
generations as those in ordor to brace it, It is fair to say, 
however, that theso immenso poriods have probably boon 
imported into Japanese chronology since it camo under tho 
influonee of Chinese scholarship. 

Dr, Kaempfor, whose great work on Japan was published in 
London in 1727,* recounts logends which go to show that tho 
Japancse are of Chinose origin, but these stories ho himself 
rejects, grounding hia disbeliof upon tho dissimilarily of 
the early languages, roligions, and modes of lifo of the two 
countrics. Ife takos ib for granted that ib is noodloss to 
show that the descent of tho Japanose is not Korean, De, 
Kaompfor propounded a theory of his own, which is to tho 
offeot that they havo descended from tho inhabitants of 
Babylon, and suggosts thal “ tho Japanoge langungo is ono of 
those which sacred writ montions that the all-wiso Providonca 
thought fit to infuso into tho minds of tho vain buildors of 
the Babylonion Towor,” Tho Japanoso thomsalyos, nccord- 
ing to him, passed through Porsia, thon along tho shore of the 
Caspian, and by the bank of tho Oxus io its sourea, Thenea 
they crossed China, dosconded the Amoor, and found thoir 
way southward to Koron, and across to Japan. Dr. Kaomplor 
being himself a groat and ontorprising trayollor, ovidontly 








* A fine copy of this somowhat fou, MP, haa favomed mo with the 
rare work exists in the libray of tho loan of another fine copy. 
Vous of Commons. General Bal- 
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gave tho carly Japanese eredit for better travelling powors 
than othors may be willing to acknowledgo, especially as he 
accounts for their picking up nono of the languages that 
lay along their route by assuming that their journey was 
made with remarkable rapidity, He grants that tho 
Japanese stock thus established in the country may havo 
been supplemented by Chinese immigrants and shipwrecked 
people. It is needless to discuss tho main theory of 
Kaompfer. * 

Another theory, and a favourite ono, is that the Japanese 
haye descended from the Ainos, a hirsute race now inhabit- 
ing the northern island of Yezo, This theory is based upon 
the fact that theso Ainos appear to have at ono timo oceupicd 
a large part of the main island of Ionshiu, and that tho 
languages of tho Ainos and tho Japanese havo many ro- 
semblances and relationships. Further, ‘the cyidencos of 
an aboriginal raco are still to be found in the relics of the 
stone age in Japan. Flint arrow and spear heads, hammers, 
chisels, scrapors, kitchon refuse, and various other trophies 
aro frequontly excavated, or may bo found in tho museum or 
in homes of private persons. Though covered with the soil 
for conturies, they soem as though froshly brought from an 
Aino hut in Yezo, In scores of striking instances, tho very 
peculiar ideas, customs, and suporstitions of both Japanoso 
and Aino are tho same, or but slightly modified” (Griffis). 
Many of thoso who have studied this subject are of opinion 
that tho greater part of tho nobility have an origin distinct 
from that of tho bulk of the people, 

Another authority, and one of whom My, Griflis spoake 
as “ono of tho most accomplished linguists in Japan,” states 
that “the short round skull, the obliquo eyos, the prominent 
cheek-bones, the dark-brown hair, and the secant beard, all 
proclaim the Mantchus and Koreans ag their nearest con- 
goners.”* Ho considers it certain that tho Japaneso aro a 
Tungusic race, and their own iraditions and the whole 
courso of their history “are incompatible with any other 


* A leaned wiita in the Japan Mail—pobably Mr. W, J. Aston, MLA. 
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conclusion than that the Koroa is tho route by which the 
immigrant tribos mado thoir passago into Kinshiu from 
their ancestral Mantchurian seats.” 

In a lator chapter of this work (Chap, TIL, Vol. T1., T have 
mado referonce to a now theory of Jupaneso doscont | + My. 
Hyde Clarko, whoso investigations havo led him to trad tho 
origin of the Japaneso peoplo to an ancient Lurano-African 
ompire. 

Té can’ hardly be doubted, I think, that whatovor may 
have been the origin of tho carly inhabitants of Japan, 
there is at presont a considorablo mixture of races there, 
I, noticed in several places romarkably difforont typos of 
head and faco, somo striking charactoristics being apparontly 
restricted to single villages. It is only roasonrble to pre- 
sume that many natives of tho noighbouring continont of 
Asia and of the numorous islands south of Japan have in tho 
course of agos boon driven by stross of wonthor from the son 
to the shores of Japan, as is ofton tho caso now, and hayo 
thore settled, and mixod, and intormarricd with tho natives, 

Tho men of Japan aro nob in tho main, I found, tho 
small race which might be inferred from the frequency with 
which Japancso of low siaturo and slight structure aro soon 
in this country, JTow to acconnt for so many of tho 
studont class who havo been sont to Buropo boing so ro- 
markably small I know nob; but in lrayelling through tho 
intorioy of the country ono may pass through village after 
village, and town aftor town, in which largo mon aro tho 
ante, and small the exception, ‘Lhe sinrzhi-sha coolies, fighor- 
mon, and othor outdoor labourers xppoar to rango rbovo 
the nverage height and sizo, tho jinriht-sha mon in pnr- 
ticular giving ovidoncos of gronb spood and ondurance, as [ 
shall have occasion to mention in the record of our travels, 
Tho women aro as a rulo small, and ofton vory small; 
but thoy are frequently of pleasing, and in many gasos of 
beautiful, appoarence, “ Whon young they ara usually 
attractive, nobwithslanding tho wnelessical outline of thoir 
foatures; tho neck oxpocially is nonrly always boantifally 
modelled... . The skin is usually sallow, but jn young 

yor 1: 
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girls may be as fair as that of » European” (Anderson). 
The hair of both men and women is always black,’ and 
usually straight. Both men and women acquire an agod 
look compatatively early—n fact which may be partly ac- 
counted for in the cise of the women by the length of timo 
for which the weaning of childron is postponed, viz. three 
or four years, or even more, ‘The custom which has pro- 
yailed among the women of Japan until lately (bul is now 
becoming neglected) of blackoning the teeth and shaving off 
the oyebrows after marriage detiicts notably from both 
their beauty and their youthful appearance, In Japan thero__ 
appear to be very fow young and proliy married women, 
although the streets abound with young and pretty girls, 
and with women who scom to be middle-aged and more or 
less careworn. This state of things will improve with tho 
abolition of the defacing customs just montioned, and with 
the improvement in tho condition of the people which is 
resulting undor the now government of the country from 
the spread of comfort; education, fresdom, and respect for 
the sox. 











































































































OUR FIRSE VIEW OF JAPAN, 
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CHAPTER I, 
T1113 GOD-PERIOD. 


s 
-Japanoso mythology abundant and ymied—Tho sacred books Aojehé and 
Mhonst—Thew origin dud authorslup—Lhen alleged erois— {r tho 
+ begining "~The Lord of tho Contio of Teaven—Tho Lofty and 
Divine Pioducois—Lho Japanese account of the acation—'Dhe Male- 
and Tomale-who-Invite—The production of land and sea—Amatonasu, 
tho sun-goddess—Origin of the Divino Insignia of the Iuvperial Power 
—Ninigi-no-mikoto, the “Sovian Grandchild "Iw descent by tho 
Floating Budge of Teaven—Tho tiother of the sun-goddess—ITis 
mishbehaviom and its consoqucence—Tho winning ol the sitn-goddass 
fiom, the oave-The origin of tho rehgions symbols of Japan—fogends 
of the gods—Tho divino degoent of the Mikados—dimmu-Jenno, tho 
fiat empotor—Tho Mikados thom&elvos gods—Newer viows—The 
‘old views said to bo 1econcilable with sofence, 


Taran possesses a mythology almost as abiindalt and yaried 
as thal of Gropeo, and it is propor to, pay to tho Japanoso 
nation tho -complimont of asswumizig that it at ono timo 
signified somothing, thal" tioro woo ab least afow clover 
persons who undorstood it, and that thoso who undeistood 
ib agreed about it I regrob to say that ib doos nob scom 
possible now to find anybody who undorslands it, and if 
thore be a fow, thoy cortainly do nob rgreo among them- 
selves. But this is only saying what is equally tino of tho 
mythology of Greceo; and even with rogard to our own 
much humblor mythologies at homo, dorived fiom the Kust, 
there appears at times to bo seme want of nndorstanding 
and agreement among those who profess to know mosh about 
thom, I should be very glad if 1 could loeb the matter alone, 
as rogards Japan, for two reasons: first, I know but vary 
hitle about it; and secondly,ethe immortals gave themselves 
such tremendously long-breathod names (although they aro 
v2 
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nob really very hard to deal with when one sees how their 
parts haye been pui together) that I am afraid ihe more 
writing of thom down will alarm my readers, and alarm 
them go much that they may fail to settle again evon upon 
the simpler pages which follow. But it is quite impossible 
hero to let tho matter alone, for tho simple reason that so 
many of these carly gods and goddesses of Japan are wor- 
shipped still at the shrines and temples which we hevo visited, 
and about which I have io speak to the reador, that somo 
previous mention of them is absolutely necessary. I have 
therefore read what My. Ernest Satow says concerning thom 
ly in his various writings so far as I have seon them; I havo 
studied carefwlly what, My, Griffis and several others havo 
writton; and I haye got some loarned Japanese frionds of 
eo mine to tell mo independently what they could about the god- 
2 history, and to translate for me some of Lhe most ossontial 
~~ parts of the original sacred writings, the Kojikt and tho 
Nihonki, Besides this, I have made many specific inquirios 
of tho principal Shinto pricsts, at the sacred shrines of Isé 
and elsewhere; and I have gathered up such additional in- 
formation as exceptional opportunities havo afforded, I find 
the authorities cited not nagresing on several points, but 
I shall do my best to outline tho subject with ag much 
necuracy as the case admits of, observing that in Mr, Satow’s 
writings one has the adyantago of seoing tho modifications 
of viow held by somo of the greatest writers who havo com~ 
mented upon the Shinto religion during the last contury 

or two,.* 

T have already mentioned the two most sacred books of 
Japan—the Kajthd and the Néhoukd: the former dates from 
711 of our era, and the latter was comploted eleven yonrs 
lator, 720 Av. The Koyihi is axvecord of tho anciont history 
of the country, the first part of which rolates to tho mytho- 

-logic periods It is writton in Japanese, but, according to 





* The wiitings of Mi, Ernest Satow Society, on ‘Tho Revival of Puro 
which I shall chiefly make uso of in Shinto’ (vol. iii, pt. 1, 1875), and 
thia chapter mo his Papa in tho on ‘Ameoiont Japaneso Ritual’? (vol, 
«'Transectfons’ of the Royal Asiatic — vii. pt. 2, 1879), 
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Mr, Aston, almost ontirely in tho Chinose charactors known 
as “mana,”* while, according to tho Japanoso Mdneation 
Department, Chinese charactors wore usod only as phonoties 
of the Japaneso sounds, It was prosonted by the ministor 
Futo Yasumaro to the ompress Gommoi, at Nara, profneod by 
an addroas in puro Chinoso.t Mr, Aaton (in his work quoted 
in a footnote) statos that tho yaluo of tho Kaiki to the 
student of the Japancso languago is much lossoned by tho 
employment of the Chinose charactors in its composition, 
and a careful attempt was mado by tho great Japanoso 
writer Motodri (born in 1730, whom wo shall havo occasion 
to notice whon wo visit his birthplace) to rostore, as ho 
called it, the entire toxt in what ho coneoiyed to bo the 
original Japanoso form; bub this atlempl, is considered 
unsatisfactory by Mr, Aston, who says that parts of Mo- 
todri’s version cannot bo correct, “and ib is impossible to 
accopt it as genuino Japaneso of tho poriod whon tho Kojikt 
was written,” { 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear it said that tho* 
Kojikt was writton by a woman, But thoso who read tho 
following accounts of tho mattor will obsorvo thet this modo 
of putting tho casd is scarecly 2 corrocl ono, In a diss 


* ¢Mona” means “true namo,? served in the Nihon, 
implying that this is tho trno uso of 
a choracter, whilo “kann” means 
“borrowed nang,” ag in thiscasa the 
mere sound of a character is borrowed 
in order to express tho wholo, or moro 
fiequontly only part of a word un- 
connected with it in meaning, Seo 
Aston, ‘Grammar of the Japanese 
Whitton Languago’ CPritbnor & Co.) 

t Chinese composition had beon 
inhioduced into Japan four huidied 
years earlier, duiing the icign of tho 
emperor Ojm (270-312 a.p,), bué 
tho style of tho composition af that 
time is unknown, In the fowth yoar 
of the reign of tho empress Sutko 
(596 A.D.), 46 Dogo, in tla povines of 
Tyo, a stone monunont was oreolcd, 
the inscription upon it being pre- 


Thitty-ono 
yoara alter this an image of Buddha 
was made, which sulll exists in 
tho famous fomples of Tori-ufi, in 
Yamato (whore it was shown to us), 
and on tho back of which is on- 
grieved an inaeription which cannot 
bo now read, owing parlly to the 
efcots of time, and paitly also to tho 
Tapenoso nak having obtained per- 
fection in Chineso cumposition, Sea 
ofloial ‘Outline History of Tupanoso 
Uducation’ Mr, Salow questions 
the inhoduction of the Chines 
clussiesso early as the Uhl cuntury, 

t In o Inter ohhaptor Iwill giva (in 
Roman letters) v yore of poglry fom 
this ancient book, ono of the oldost 
spesimens extant of the Jupancse 
lengunge,* 
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cussion at the Royal Asiatic Society in Tokio, the Rov. 
Dy, Brown stated that the Kojiii is acknowledged to be the 
work of a fomale peasant, who was possessed of so extra- 
ordinary a momory that she could repeat all the traditions 
she had ever heard, verbatim et Uteratim, and who, when in 
712 ap. the dynastic records had ecased to be worthy of 
credence, reproduced the anciont traditions from the bogin- 
ning of all things down to her own times. On the same 
occasion another gentleman (Mr. yon Brandt, late Ministor 
of the German Empire in Japan) gavo a fuller account of 
the matter, and put if wpon a soundor basis. He snid: 
As to tho historical records of Japan, it is first mentioned 
that under the twenticth emperor, in 415 a,p,, officials woro 
sent into the country to vorify and describe tho names of 
all the families, Lator a transcription of theso records 
(originally written, in all probability, in tho old Japancso 
letters, ‘the gods’ letters’) in Chinese characters took 
place, and in 644 an historical account of the emperors, tho 
country, tho officials, and the people is said to havo oxistod, 
which was destroyed when Iruka was murdorod, and his 
father’s palace, in which these records were kept, was burnt. 
Only tho history of the country wag saved. From this 
work, as well as from what the old men of tho wholo ompire 
remembered, a now compilation was made undor the omporor 
Tommu (672-686) ; and in ordor that it might nob be lost 
again, it wag read to a peasant girl, of tho namo of Ard, snid 
never to forget anything she had once heard. From this 
record, and from what Aré still remombored, the first, his- 
torical record of Japan known to us, tho Koji, was com- 
piled about thirty yoars Inter.” According to this, tho 
Kojikt has 2 much bettor and broader basis than would bo 
indicated by saying that it was writlon by a woman, 
or by putting tho case as the Rey. Dr. Brown puts it, 
Remembering how little is known of tho origin of many 
of the “sacred books” of tho world, ono may fairly say 
that the Kojiki, if vesting evon upon this ground, would 
take quite a high pluce among them. I observo further,’ 
however, that Mr, Sétow (who is probably a botter authority 
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than cithor of tho othor gentlemen), in a paper published 
the yoar following this discussion, pointod out that tho 
prefaco to tho Kajitt is tho only authority for tho accoptod 
aecount of its origin, and recites from that source a stalo- 
ment somowhat similar to that just ciled from Mr, von 
Brandt, but giving tho full namo of Aré as TTiyeda-no- 
Aré, and although in a footnote ho remarks thal Hirata 
has stated reasons for supposing this to bo a woman, ho 
himsolf speaks of Avé as of # man who had a marvollous 
memory, and says that tho omporor 'Tommu enused him to 
bo go practised in rociting from memory the gonuino tradi- 
tions and the “old languago of formor agos” that ho camo 
to know tho whole by heart, In » work published by tho 
authority of the prosont Govornmont of Japan is tho fol- 
lowing roforonco lo the sume person: “ ‘hore is no doubl 
that in the remotes! periods ovents wore transmitted from 
mouth to mouth, without being roducod to writing, as is 
soen in tho caso of a Ilistory of Japan, in threo volumes, 
by Hiyetano Ard, the contents of which, it appears, wore 
recitod and learnt by hoart before being rodueod to 
writing.” * 

The Nihonki was compiled, 1s wo havo scon, bub very 
little lator than the Kojtki, and doals largoly with tho 
mythological period. Anothor namo for tho Nihonkt is 
Nihon-shoki, and ib is said that it also was prosonted to the 
empross by Futo Yusumaro, being wrilton in Chinese, 'Tho 
unlettered could not, thereforo, understand this and similar 
works which followed, and consequontly thoro oxisted in tho 
middle ages rules for tho interpretation of tho Nihonhi, and 
gradually it camp to bo regardod as a religious work on 
Shintoism.t 

Tam afraid that when I come to nolico the contonts of 
thego works thoy will be found fo compriso much abant tho 
origin of gods and mon, and of worlds likowiso, that some 


* See tho lator chapter of this — pinotics of committing snored looks 
work, on Language and Titoatine, in to memary, 
tho carly part of which I havo mora f ‘Outling History of Hduention tn 
particularly referred to the Oriental Japan’ 7 
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of my venders will find it very hard to aceopt without 
liberal reservation. The scholars of the present day appear 
to bear hardly upon both of these sacred treasuries of 
Japaneso truth, in spite of all the labours of Motodri, Tirata, 
and the rest of the scholars of tho past, I hayo read a good 
deal of critical, and somo hypercritical, writing about our 
own sacred books; but I do not remember sccing them so 
roundly and trenchantly ossailed as these Japancso Bibles, 
so to call them, are by Amozican and English scholars in 
Japan. Fortunately I have not mot any native gentleman 
or lady who is hkely to become heartbroken on account of 
such criticisms : nor havo I known any riso into cestasies of 
ill-temper, as some people unhappily do, when defending 
their sacred books. Still, it is always a little touching to 
seo a clear-headed, cold-blooded critic turned loose among 
the old, delicate, and fragilo porcolain, so to speak, of a 
peoplo’s beliefs, My. Griffis, for oxample, speaking of both 
these books (the Kojtkt and the Nehonki), says: “Those aro 
the oldest books in tho language Numerous and very 
valuable commentaries upon them have been written. They 
contain” (and here one almost hopes that something 
fayowable is coming, but no) “so much that is frbulous, 
mythical, or exaggerated, that their statoments, aspocially 
in vospech of dates, cannot be aecopted as tino history.” 
Mr, Satow is no mildor in his treatmont of tho Nihonhi, 
TTo shows that its dates aro almost corlainly wrong; ho 
will not allow that the emperors Suinin and Koiko woro 
over a hundred and forty years old when thoy diod, or that 
the famous Takenchi-no-Sukune lived 10 be three hundred 
and fifty before he lef, us—although wo all know perfectly 
woll from our own records that Adam lived to be nina 
hundred and thirty years old; that Soth died only ocighteon 
years youngor ; that Enos was over nino hundred when ho 
died, Methuselah nine hundred and sixty-nino, and so forth. 
Keven Noah himself, with all his anxicties and troubles 
(among others those of ship-building, which I havo found to 
be very considorable), lived to the ago of nine hundred and 
fifty! Wath thes records (which we aro not permitted by 
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our friends to question) in our own sacred history, it will 
goom to somo hard to dony to the direct doscondants of tho 
gods themsclyes—which the Mikados of Japan always havo 
been—tho privilogo of living for a pally coutury and a half 
or so! But Mr. Satow goos futhor than this; for ho shows 
that the Nihonk? contains abundant indications of Chincso 
influonce, and that some of the spooches attributed in il to 
the anciont Mikados contain passages that are wholly Chineso, 
both in their meaning and thoir form, and thorofore aro 
necessarily fictitions. In viow of all which, I would simply 
obsorve that it really does not much mattor how tho Nihouht 
was got logethor. Tho groat questions with roferonce to 
sacred books, in all countries, aro—first, Tow long havo thoy 
been reverenced? Secondly, [ow long aro thoy likoly to 
be? It is not so much the amount of diyino inspiration 
put into them, as the amount of human rovoronco thet has 
surrounded them, for which most pooplo caro, and in this 
respect the Méhonki is quito authoritativo onough for ow 
present purposo, ; 

Coming a little closor to our subject, I would noxt remark 
that what I find so troublosome in mythologios—and in 
theologios, too, very ofton—is not thoir want of anciont 
authority, bub their lamontablo facility in contradicting 
themsclves, Parts of thom aro so porploxingly inconsistont 
with othor parts, In these sacred books of Japan, for oxamplo, 
a god docs not always romain a god, bub somotimos becomes 
a goddess; and goddesses bocomo gods in like mennor, 
Worse than this: two or throo gods vory often make thoir 
appoarance as only ono god ; or, what is probably tho caso, 
one god gets two or three names givon to him, and 
under each of theso namos gots idolised, I may instanco 
“tho gods of the gato,” of which tho Kajiht says that tho 
three are bub ono; whereas, al the Mikado’s court, two 
gods of the gate wore separatcly worshipped. . 

As to tho manner in which crontion goos on in theso mytho- 
logies—I moan creations of gods ag woll as of matorial ohjocts 
—it is really impossible to avoid rogrelting that a difforont 
system was not adopted. Wo all romtmbor in what a yory 
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unpleasant and unsatisfactory mannor many of the divinities 
of Greece originated, and the mythology of Japan is no great 
improvement upon tho European, Ono would think that 
people, having all the beautiful carth and heavens spread 
out before them, and being entirely freo to account for their 
origin ss they please, would invent nono but really boau- 
tiful myths and divine stories by way of explaining thom all: 
and this, in spite of gales nnd thunders and earthquakes, 
and all the other violent incidents of carthly lifo, And no 
doubt some of the myths of all countries are beautiful and 
natural; and, I suppose, those that are otherwise must bo 
attributed to the weakness and impurity of the imagination 
of early peoples. Parts of those Japaneso accounts of the 
beginning of things aro probly onough in spito of somo ox- 
travagances, nnd tho story of tho winning of the sun-goddoss 
from the cavo is as fascinating as ono could desire, Nor 
must I forget to add that the divine ago is continually 
reflected in tho present one, and the lifo of the Japanosa 
people, both religious and secular, at tho prosont hour 
abounds with emblems and reminisconcos of tho gods, 

The account of the origin of things in tho Ilebrow Biblo 
is in some respects an admirable one, and not tho loast 
part of its morit consisis in tho total avoidaneo of an 
oxtremoly obgeure question, viz. In tho boginning did void 
apace exist, or had spaco somothing in it? “In tho bogimning 
God created the heaven and the carth ;” that is what wo aro 
told, and that is all we aro told, and those who wish to con- 
ecive tho original space filled with matter can do so if thoy 
please, whilo thoso who wish to disport their imaginations in 
an absolute void are equally at liberty Lo suppose tho original 
abyss empty. It is just possiblo that the Kojikt may leave 
us equal freodom; but unforinnately those who aro ablo to 
read it give us preciscly opposite interpretations, Mx, 
Griffis, for instance, tells us that in the Japaneso beginning 
there was a chaos, and that “tho idea of spaco apart from 
matter is foreign io tho Japanose philosophical systom.” 
Mr, Satow, on the contrary, says that in tho beginning there 
was infinite space : “ Meither heaven, nor carth, nor tho sun, 
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nor moon, nor anything else oxisted.” It may soom vory 
presumptuous for mo to say so, bul my opmion is that bath 
these accomplished gentlomon are wrong, and that 1 shall 
do tho Kojiki and tho Shinto religion and Japanoso philo~ 
sophy strict justico by saying that, according to thom, there 
oxigied in the beginning ono god, and nobody and nothing 


besidos, 
“Par in tho dcop infiniludos of space, 


Upon ® throne of silence,” 


sot tho god 


Amo-no-mi-naka-nushi-no-kamt, 
whose namo signifies 
‘Yum Lorp or run Opyren or Iinavry; 


and next, and before anybody or anything olso ontorod upon 
tho scono, appeared those tio gods, viz. — 


Takea-mi-musubi-no-kami, 
and 


Kamu-mi-musubi-no-kami ; 
theso namos respectively signifying 


Lo1iy Propvorr, and 
Divinn Propvowr, 


This, then, dofines the condition from which wo aro to 
start, viz. that of puro infinito spaco, inhabited only by tho 
threo deitios just named, the Lord of the Contre of Tloaven, 
and tho Lofly and Divino Producors. By tho powor of 
these last-named gods thore was brought into existence 
something which words cannot dofino, Tt apporred in tho 
midst of spaco, not exactly floating thore, for thore was 
nothing for it to float in; but the Producers cronled somo- 
thing there, and we may imagino it almost as wo ploaso— 
either diffused yniformly throughout a vast space, or sob 
in the midst of spaco, and ocoupying « small amount of 
it, Newton found that a spherical inch of pir romoved four 
thousand milos from the carth would bo so much xrolioyed 
from preasuro that it would oxpand into a sphoro moro than 
filling the orbil of Saturn ; so that a very little mattor will 
go a long way if required, and there néed be no diMioulty in 
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imagining enough matter to fill any portion of tho infinite 
space which we are able to concoive. My. Iorbert Spencer, 
in his Essay on the Nebular Iypothesis, imagines “a rare 
and widely diffused mass of nebulous matter,” and procecds to 
consider what are the suecessive changes that will naturally 
take place in it. Ie shows that such a mass will in courso 
of timo rosolve itself into floceuli of precipitated donsor 
matter; that a rotatory motion will be afterwards sot up, 
both in the flocculi and in the medium in which they float; 
that the flocculi will form into groups—and, in short, that 
you will get the universe formed as we now see it, I am 
sorry to have to correct so clear and profound a thinker— 
perhaps the clearest and profoundost at prosent aliye—but he 
is cortainly wrong in his reasoning as to what would happon 
in the beginning, becauso what really did happon was this ; 
From the mass of nebulous mattor produced by the tivo gods 
thore went forth upwards a sort of horn or sprout, which 
widened out into the heaven, or the high plain of heaven, 
and from which were produced two additional gods,* and 
afterwards the sun, The nebulous matter also sprouted 
downwards, and from this downward development was after- 
wards produced the moon. The jive gods alroady mentionod 
existed separately, and were known as the gods of honven. 
During tho upward and downward oulsproadings of tho 
substances developed from the nebulous mass, thore wero 
produced fourteen additional gods and goddesses, with tho 
last pair of whom alone we need concorn oursolyos: those 
wore Izanagi-no-kami, the Malo-who-Invites, and Izanami- 
no-kami, tho Female-who-Invitos. This pair producod the 
land, the sea, the elements, and the cight islands of Japan, 
now called Awaji, Shikoku, Oki, Kiushiu, Iki, T'sushima, 
Sado, and the mein island, Thoy aro likowiso tho parents 
of the deities of tho sun and of tho moon (nob of tho sun 
and moan thomselves, ag wo havo already nolod thoir origin) ; 
and thoy are also tho progonitors of all the later gods, In 
this illustrious couple we may doubtloss seo tho first pair of 


Umnski-ashi-kabi-héko-ji-no-kami, and Ame-no-loko-tacht-no-kami, 
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Jovors, and the primal ombodimont of the art and exorciso 
of love.* Among their many children were Amaterasu-oho- 
mi-kami, the From-ITeayon-Shining-Groat-Doily—othorwiso 
Ten-Sho Dai-jin t—tho immortal goddess of tho sun; and 
her younger brothor, Susanoo no-mikolo, who was aflor- 
wards appointed the god of tho son, Somo accounts say 
that on returning to the carth from the nothor rogion, to 
which ho doscended in scarch of his wifo (who had gono 
thither in consequence of his looking upon her when sho 
had enjoined him not {o do so), Izanagi washod himself in 
the sea, and produced cortain gods by blowing as ho 
plunged among tho shoals; and that afterwards by tho 
washing of hig loft eye Amaterasu was produced, and by 
the washing of his right eyo, Susanod, 

Amaterasu, on account of hor bright beauty, was by hor 
father made queon of tho sun, and shared with the two 
creator-gods the goyornment of the world, In sonding her 
to her dominion Izanagi gavo her the necklace of precious 
stones from his neck, and told her to go up by way of tho 
floating bridge to be horoafter referred to, As tho sun was 
then near, sho ascended without difficulty, Dosiring aftor- 
wards to give tho govornmont of tho carth to hor grandson, 
Ninigi-no-mikoto, after considerablo trouble in getting tho 
god in possossion to mako way for him, she was ablo to 
carry out hor purposo, nnd dospaich him to his post. Sho 
proclaimed him sovoreign of Japan for over and ovor, and 
appointed his descondants to rulo il as long as tho heavons 
and the earth onduro, Boforo starting—and hero lat the 
veador note carefully the history—he ,recoived from his 
grandmother, the sun-goddess, tho Throo Divino Insignia 
of the Imperial Power of Japan, viz, tho Snered Mirror, 
which is still worshipped at tho Naiku Shrino in 1sé as the 
goddoss’s representative; tho Sacred Sword, which ix still 





* Tho Nihonit — philosophises, lead ono to lovle upon Tamagi and 


Chinoso fashion, about the Producor 
Gods, as wo call them, ropregenting 
respectively the positive or negative 
puueiples. But Motodri 1opudinies 
theso ideas, and anys that they would 


Tzanani ag more abstract, prineiplos, 
wherens they aro really “living 
powers.” 

t “Gieat Goddess of tho Shining 
Ticavon,4 
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enshrined at the Temple of Ateuta, near Nagoya, at the hoad 
of the bay of Owari; and the Sacred Stone, or “ Magatama,” 
which is always in possession of the omperor of Japan, 
Posaossed of these divine symbols, and accompeniod by a 
number of inferior gods, Ninigi-yo-mikoto desconded upon 
the Floating Bridge of Heaven, or tho “ Ama-no-uki-hashi.” 
Grains of rice were thrown broadcast in the air to dispel the 
darkness of the sky. The Ama-no-uki-hashi was expressly 
intended for facilitating communication betweon heaven and 
earth in those days, and, although it is sometimos spokon of 
as a bridge, it is at other times called a boat; and if it 
happened to be, as it really was, 2 mountain-top, the pro- 
pricty of both terms would be admirablo, Tvorybody has 
scon a mountain-top standing so high up in a clear sky 
ag to enable tho gods to descend upon it with caso, just 
as if it were a bridge, the very same mountain-top at 
other times, being cut off by clouds from tho land below 
it, seeming to float like ® boat upon the surface of thom. 
In this instance, however, Ninigi-no-mikoto and his staff 
of gods do not appear to have descended directly upon tho 
bridgo or boat, but passed to ib by moans of hushidates, 
or eminonces. 

My ienders will bo much intorested to loarn that the con- 
spictous mountain of Kirishima, near tho south-wostorn 
extremity of Japan, 5000 foot high, is tho vory floating 
bridge of hoavon itself of which wo havo been speaking ; 
that the rico thrown about at the timo of the god's 
desecont grows wild upon it to this day; and that tho very 
mounds (hashédates) over which the god advancod to it aro 
still traceable in tho provinces of Tavime and Tango, 1 
ought to slate, however, that afler tho doscont of tho 
“Sovran Graudechild” (ng Ninigi is called in tho rituals, os 
translated by Mr. Setow), the sun and tho cath rocsded 
much farthor from cach othor, communication by moans of 
the bridge ceased, and the hushédutes fell down, and havo 
since lain on tho longest side. That noar Miyadzu in 
Tango measures 22,290 fect in length, 

Now that wo know gil about tho bridge of hoayen, I must 
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pause to montion that althongh I havo correctly stated that 
Tzanagi and Izanami produced tho Jand, I havo not yet 
pointed out a circumstance of groat intorost in connection 
with tus proceoding. Tho land gonorally, snd most of tho 
islonds of Japan, wore produced by the god and gocdoss as 
usual, bul before this could bo dono an island for them to 
yest upon was of course necessary, and this was croated in 
an exceptional mannor. ‘The tive doilios, standing on tho 
bridge of heaven, pushed down a spear into the greon plain 
of tho sen, and stirred if round and round. Whon they 
drew it up, the drops which fell from its ond consolidated, 
and became an island, which was thet of Onogorojima, 
which has beon identified with a small island ab tho north- 
west cornor of Awaji, on tho castorn part of tho inland soa, 
sealled Yo-shima. The sun-born pair descended on to tho 
island, and, planting tho spear in tho ground point down- 
wards, built @ palace round it, taking that for tho central 
roof pillar, Tho spor beeamo tho axis of tho carth, which 
had boon caused to revolve by tho stirring round, ‘The 
island must thon of course havo boon siturted al tho polo of 
the earth, but for some roason or othor (probably on necount 
of the climate) it las beon brought whoro it now is, and where 
Sir G. Naves would havo no difliculty in finding it, I havo 
soen it there myself, 

Tt is painful to have noxt to rofor to Lho miseonduot of tho 
younger brother of tho sun-goddess, whom wo havo noted as 
Susanoo-no-mikoto. I shall record the naturo of his mis- 
conduct on an important occasion moro fully when we gob to 
the shrines of Isé; suifficc ib hore to say that ho so seriously 
offended his bright and beautiful sister that she wont away 
and concealed herself in tho cayo of Ameno Tuaya, closing 
tho entrance with a largo pioco of rock. Jrom this timo 
the country was dark all over, and givon up to tho noise 
and disturbances of all sorts of nforior gods. This glnto of 
things was so distressing that all tho gods assembled * at 


* Dh. Giiffla says 800,000 in num- ‘There certainly is sail to be tat 
her, but I believe I am conect in number now, aa we shall seo by-and- 
saying that there wes cight millions, — by, when Wo visit the Kioto temples, 
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the cave’s mouth, on the bank of tho Yasukawa River, and 
dcliborated upon the means to bo adopted for inducing tho 
petulant goddess to reappear—for bo it understood thet 
after tho birth of the sun-goddess no light could bo obtained 
except from her brightness, as she had been appointed to 
illuminate the space between carth and heaven, and it was 
the brightness of her body that shone through the sun, 
At tho council of the gods it was decided to ontice tho 
goddess forth by means of an image of herself; and ono of 
the gods (Ishi-keri-dome-no-mikoto) ‘and a blacksmith mado 
mirrors in the shape of the sun with iron from heayen. 
The first two mirrors pioduccd wore small and unsatis- 
factory, bué tho third was largo aud beautiful, and is now 
the deity of tho inner shrine of Isé. Tho gods also planted 
hemp and hodza, and with their fibre and bark rospectivoly 
wove clothing for the goddess, They also cub down timber 
and built a palace, Magatama jewels (carved and polishod 
picces of stone), such as wore worn in thoso days as orna- 
ments, were also produced; and wands wore made from 
sakaki branches and bamboo. One of the gods thon pullod 
up a sakaki-iree by the roots, and on ils upper branchos 
hung the necklace of jewols; at tho middlo ho hung the 
sacred mirror, and to the lower branchog ho attachod coarso 
and fino cloth, “This formod,” rays Mr, Salow, “a largo 
mutegura (or yohei), which was held by Ara-no-fulo-dama- 
no-mikoto, while he pronounced an addross in honour of 
tho goddess.” And gohes like this, with jowels, mirrors, 
and strips of cloth (cut zigzag), we shall sco heroafter in 
the hands of tho young pricstessos at tho shrino of tho 
goddess horself, and tho simpler gokei, or wands, with 
strips of cloth or papor attached, aro now to bo scen, as 
thoy have for agos been, all over Japan,,at ovory Shinto 
tomplo or shrine, and in thousands of other places, 

But we must proceed with tho story. A numbor of cocks 
were next collected, and sot 10 crow in concorl; a strong 
god was concealed by the door of the cavern, to wrest ib 
open at the favourablo momont; and a very renowned 
goddess, Uzumé (in full, Amé-no-uzumé-no-mikolo), was seb 
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to dance divinely, blowing music out of a bamboo tubo 
pierced with holes, whilo tho gods kept time to hor by 
striking two pieces of hard wood together. <A sort of harp 
was made by placing six bows togothor, with tho strings 
upward, and this was played by the drawing of grasa and 
rushes across it. Uszumé, who appears to havo onterod 
upon her task with great spirit, bound her slooves closo up 
4o the arm-pits, and grasped in hor hand a bundlo of twigs, 
and a spear wound round with grass, with small bolls 
attached to it, Bonfires wore lighted, aiid a circular box 
or drum was placed for her to danco upon, ‘Then this 
young goddess commonced to tread with measuro upon tho 
hollow box and causo it to resound ; sang a six-sylleblo song 
or charm of numbers; and, gradually quickoning hor danco, 
wrought herself up to such a pitch of oxcilomont, or rathor 
“such a spirit descended on tho goddoss,” that sho loosened 
her dregs, reverling more and moro of hor loyoliness, and ab 
last, to tho intense amazemont and dolight of tho gods, 
appears to havo noglectod her dross allogether.* With tho 
laughter of tho gods tho heavons shook, ‘Tho address in 
her honour (which, by-tho-by, pleasod tho goddess moro 
than anything she had heard before), tho stirring sounds of 
tho music and dancing, and the loud and joyous laughter of 
the gods were too much for Amatornsu, and, slightly oponing 
the door, she softly said from insido, “I fancied that 
because of try veliromont both heaven and Japan woro in 
darknoss! Why has Uzumé danced, and why do tho gods 
laugh?” Uzumé xoplied, “I danco, and they laugh bo- 
cause thore is an honourable deity hore” (pointing to tho 
mirror) “ who surpasses you in glory ;” and as sho seid thig, 
the mirror was pushed forward, and shown to tho sun- 
godcless, reflecting her own radiant loveliness, of courso, nnd 
her astonishment was greator oven than before, As sho 
peeped out of the door to look round, tho strong god pulled 
the rock-door open, and drow the bright goddess’ forth, 
Then a rice-straw rope was passed behind her, and ono of 





* Por tho song sung by her, sov the oliaptar on Language and Lijeratine, 
VoL. L a D 
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the gods said, “Go: not back -behind this.” is they wore 
putting the mirror into the cave it was struck ageinst tho 
door, and received a flaw which remains to this day. They 
then removed the goddess to, her new palace, and put a 
straw rope round it to keep off evil gods, 

I have already observed that tho gohed is still in uni- 
vorsal use throughout Japan; so, too, are tho two pisces 
of hard wood struck together. You see and hear them in 

_ every theatre, and at every sort of public ‘performance, and 
unpleasant they are, with their harsh sharp sound, to our 
ears, The instrument formed of bamboo tubes, pierced at 
the joints, is likewise very common, ospecially in templo 
music, and few things are moro common than the drum-like 
instrumont like that on which Uzumé danced, Masks and 
pictures of Uzumé horself--with small forohcad and largo 
out-blown checks—are also to be seen to-day in tho shops of 
every town and village in Japan. Tho straw rope is still 
atretched across the Shinto éorzs and shrines throughout tho 
country, The “mirror” is seen throughout the temples of 
Japan, but that is usually a Buddhist and not a Shinto 
symbol, the one true Shinto mirror being itself concealed 
from sight at the shrine of Uji in Isd. 

Thore aro endless varying legends about this od period 
of Japan which it might amuse tho reader to cite, but I need 
not for my presenti: purposo add much hero to what has 
already been said, tho less so as I shall havo frequont 
occasion horeafter to refer to it. Whon wo visit Ind, for 
example, we shall havo to speak of tho deities of its sacrad 
and ancient shrines; when we como to Nagoya, we shall toll 
more of the sacred sword treasured in tho neighbouring * 
temple of Atsuta ; and on other occasions additional explana- 
tions’ will have to be given. All that wo need now furthor 
say in the way of ieciting the logends of the gods has 
relation to the descent of tho mikados of Japan from tho 
deities of whom we have boon speaking. It was the mig- 
conduct. of Susanod that droye the sun-goddess into the 
eave, and for this misconduct he was banished. Some say 
that, insjend of precesding to his place of banishmont,, ho 
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descendod, with his son Idakiso-no-mikoto, upon Shiingn (in 
Koren), but not liking tho place went back by a vossel to 
tho bank of tho Tmokawe Rivor, in Ldzumo, Japan. Ab 
the time of their descont, Tdakiso had many plants or seeds of 
treos with him, but he planted nono in Shiraga, but took 
them across with him, and scattered thom from Kiusliu all 
over Japan, so that tho wholo country became greon with 
troes, It is said that Idakiso is respoctod as the god of 
merit, and 1s worshipped in Kinokuni. is two sislois also 
took caro of tle plantation. Ono of the gods who reigned 
ove1 the country in the prehistoric peviad was Ohonamuclu, 
who is said by somo to be tho son of Susanoo, and by othora 
to be ono of hig lator descendants; * and which is right, it is 
moze than wo crn say,” remarked ono of my scholarly friends, 
Tlowever, during his reign ho was anxious about the people, 
and, consulting with Sukunehikona-no-mikolo, appliod “ his 
whole heart,” we aro told, to their good government, aud 
thoy all became loyal to him, Ono timo ho said to his friend 
jusb named, “Do you think wo aro governing tho people 
well?” and his friond answored, “Tn somo respects woll, 
and in somo nol,” so that thoy wore frank and honest with 
cach othor in thoso days. Whon Sukunuhikona went away, 
Ohonamuchi said, “It is T who should goyorn this country, 
Is thore any who will assist mo?” Thon thoro apponred over 
the son a divine light, and thoro cama a god Noating ant 
flosting, and said, “ You cannot govorn the cownlry without 
me, and you can do great good with mo.” And this proved 
to be the god Ohomiwa-no-kami, who built a parluco at 
Mimuro, in Yamato, and dwelt thoroin. ITo affords a diroet 
link with tho Mikado family, for his daughter became tho 
empress of tho first historic omporor, Jimmu, Ler namo 
was ILimétatare Faudsu himé, All the doscondanis of hor 
father ave named, like lim, Ohomiwa-no-kami, and it 1s sed 
that the prosont ompross of Inpan is probably 2 descendant 
of this god, 

As regards the descent of tho emperor Jimmu himsolf, 
we heady know that Ninigi-no-mikoto, tho . sovran 
grandchild” of the sun-goddoss, was sent down with the 
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sacred symbols of empire, givon to him in tho sun, by tho 
sun-goddess herself, before ho started for the carth, Now 
Ninigi married (veader, forgive me for quoting the lady’s 
name and her fether’s) Konohancno-sakuya-himé, the 
daughter of Ohoyamagumino-kami, and the pair had three 
sons, of whom the last, named Towori-no-mikolo, succeedod 
to tho throne. Io is sometimes called by the following simple 
(and possibly endearing) namo, Amatsuhilakahikohohodemi- 
no-mikoto. IIe married Toyatama-himé, the danghtor of 
the soa-god, and they had a son, Ugaya-fuki-nyedsu-no- 
mikoto, born, it is said, under an unfinishod roof of cor- 
morants’ wings, who sucecoded the father, and who marriod 
‘Tamayori-himéd, also a daughter of tho sea-god. This 
illustrious couple had four sons, of whom tho last suececded 
to the throne in the year 660 3,0. Ie was named Kamu- 
yamato iwarehike-no-mikoto, hut poslority has fortunately 
simplified his designation to the now familiar Jimmu-Lonno, 
the first historic emperor of Japan, and the ancestor of the 
present emporor. 

Some important consequences follow from the above record, 
in the opinions of the great Japanese writers who flourishod 
hefore the recont revolution, The chiof of theso have boon 
thus summarised from Motodri, Japan being tho country 
which gavo birth 10 Amatorasu, tho sun-goddoss, is superior 
to all tho othor countries which onjoy her favours. ‘Cho 
goddess, having ondowed tho “soyran grandchild,” Ninigi- 
no-mikoto, with the three sacred treasures, proclaimed him 
sovereign of Japan for over and over, and his descendants 
shall continue to rulo it so long as tho heavens and carth 
endurg, Ile being invested with this complete authority, all 
the godg under heavon, and all mankind, submitted to him, 
with the exception of a few wrotches who wore quickly 
subdued, Lo the end of timo cach Mikado is the son of tho 
goddess, Ilis mind is in porfoct harmony of thought and 
feoling with hors, Tle does not sock out now devicos, but 
rules in accordanee with precedonts which date from the god- 
period. ‘The ago of the gods and the present ago are, thore- 
foro, not two agos but one, for not only tho Mikado, but his 
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ministers and subjects algo, act upon the, traditions of the 
divine age, Every cvont in tho univorso is an act of tho 
gods: good events are acts of the gods that are good, and evil 
eyenis the acts of evil gods. ‘The Mikado, boing appointed 
by tho deitios who creatod the country (Izanagi and Ivanami), 
is its immovable ruler, who must onduro as long as tho sim 
and moon continuo to shine. In ancient language he was 
called a god, and that is his real character, IIo must, 
therefore, be implicitly and without question obeyed. 
Human beings, having been produced by tho spirit of the 
two creative deities, aro naturally ondowed with tho know- 
ledge of what they ought to do and ought to rofrain from, 
Tt is unnecessary for them to troublo Lhomsolves with systoms 
of morals, for if that were necessary men would be inforior 
to animals, who know what thoy ought to do, only in an 
inferior degree to man, Just as tho Mikado himself wor- 
shipped the gods of heaven and earth, so his people prayed 
to the good gods in order to obtain blossings, and performed 
rites in honour of the bad gods to avorl thoir displorsure, 
But here wo stop, as the Shinto religion will form tho subject 
of a lator chapter. Let it bo romombered that the theory just 
quoted from Motoori was propounded in the last contury, and 
that aftor tho changes which havo taken place in Japan 
during tho last fow years much of what was thon thonght 
and writen would be no more roadily yecoplod by educated 
Japanese of the prosont day than it would bo by oursolyes, 
Indeed, a8 Motodri atlackod tho Chinese philosophy aoveroly 
in defence of tho carly Shinto faith, ho was long ago sovoroly 
atlacked in return, and tho faith likewise, It would bo 
going beyond the limits laid down for this chaplor wore wo 
to ontor at all upon these discussions, but it iswvorthy of 
remark that somo of the controversialists of Japan haye shown 
no little dexterity and courage in claiming for thoir sacred 
books the corroboration and authority of modorn HOGI, 
so far ag thoy allow that to bo accurale. “ Whon we como,” 
says one of them, Iatori, “to compara our ancient tradi- 
tions as to the origination of a thing in the midst of spaco, 
and ils subsequent development, with what has poon nscor- 
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tained Lobo the actual shape of the earth, we find that thoro 
is not the slightest error, and the result confirms tho truth 
of our anciont traditions.” We hayo noticed somothing vory 
liko this in our own country before now, English theologians 
being remarkeble oven among theologians for tho courage 
with which they will in one ago claim for thoir views tho 
support of that vory sciontific truth which in the preceding 
age thoy vehomently denounced as flagrant heresy and 
impiety. 
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CITAPTER TIT. 
THE SIINLO RELIGION, 


Tho ogrly religion of tho Inpancse—Probably a natural and indopondent 
religious system—Lhe hemi, or gods of the country—Whe Kami-no- 
miché, ov “way of the gods,” must bo learnt by studying the saered 
writings—Its primal principle obedionce to the god-Mikado—Qoud 
gods to be worshipped, and bad gods propitiated——Prayer of the Mikado 
—the worship of ancestors enjoined—Prayor to tho god and goddess 
of wind—Other prayeis—T'ho gods of the sun aud moon—'ho Rough 
Spirit and Gentle Spirit—The Aami-dana, or Penates—Tho rituals of 
the Shinto roligio—Tho harvest payers and coromonies—The divine 
descent of the priestly houses—Mr, Satow's translation of a very anciont 
ritual or agrito—'Tho necessity of distinguishing the anciont religion 
Irom its modern forms-—~Tondeney of modoin Japanese commentarics— 
Shinto a religious system in a tive sense—Iis influenco upon the early 
Mikados—Their efforts ab improvement, and devotion to Uiwir penplo 
—Sujin tho Civiliser "—Lho boliof of the carly Japanese in tho help- 
fulness of their goda—Simplicity of their forms of worship—Shinto 
coromonials contrasted with those of Buddhism and Roman Catholicism 
—Tho praotice of purification—Respeot for lifu—Simple demeanour of 
Shinto pricsts—'Temples and votive offering l 

We have seen that tho historic dy sty and govornmont 

of Japan profess to dato from 660 nef and it was not until 

the sixth century a.p. thet Buddhism obtained a hold upon 
tho country. If by our refusal 10 the carly omperors of 
the long lives claimed for a fow of thom wo havo to slriko 
off, say, two hundyed yenrs from this intorval, wo shall still 
havo an historic poriod of nearly a thousand years, during 
which the Shinto was tho only religions faith of the Japancso 
nation, And the question then arises, Was this an indigonous 
system, or was it importod from Korea, China, or elsowhore ? 

Mx, Griffis enys: “ After all tho research of foreign scholars 

who hayo examined tho claims of Shinto on the soit, and hy 
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the aid of the language and tho sacrod books and commen- 
tators, many hositate to decide whethor Shinto is a gonuino 
product of the Japaneso soil, or whother it is not closoly 
allied with the ancient religion of China, which oxisted 
before the period of Confucius, The weight of opinion 
inclines to tho latter beliof.” But in his papor on “Anciont 
Tapaneso Rituals,” which is of lator dato than the work of 
My. Griffis, Mz. Satow, speaking of the Shinto of tho 
primitive Japanese, says: “Tf wo can separate it from tho 
spurious counterfeits and adulterations which are presonted 
tous as Shinto, we shall probably arrive at 2 natural roli- 
gion in a very carly stage of dovelopment, which porhaps 
originated quite indepondontly of any othor natural religion 
known to us, and that cortainly would bo of value as show- 
ing ono way in which a natural religion may spring wp.” 
Shinto is itself a Chinese term, and one the uso of which 
has occasionally beon complained of by vindicators of the 
ancient religion. The native dosignation of that roligion is 
Kami-no-michi, or way of the gods. In order to got, if wo 
can, at the moaning of this, we will first inquird what is tho 
true signification of the word amt, Tt will be found a vory 
broad one, Tho word is applied first to all tho gods of hoayen 
and earth who aro mentioned in tho ancionl records, and 
to their spirits which reside in the temples whore thoy aro 
worshipped. ‘Tho kami of tho divino ago wore mostly 
human beings, and amongst human beings who aro ab tho 
same time kami aro all the mikados (who in tho ancient 
writings are called tdtsu-hami, “distant gods,” on account 
of their being fox removed from common men); and besides 
the mikados many other men, soma of whom are reyored 
as kami by the whole empire, whilo othors aro limited to 
a single province, department, Lown, villago, or oven family, 
Further, birds, boasts, planis and treos, soas and’mountains, 
and all other things whatsoover which possess powers of 
an extraordinary and ominent charactor, or deserve to 
be revered or droaded, aro called hamé—observing that 
“eminent” does not here monn golely worthy of honour, 
but is afiplied also lo those who arc to bo droaded on account 
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of their evil character or miraculous nature, Tho thundor 
is also called the naru-Lamt, or the “ sounding god.” Dragons, 
goblins (¢engu), and tho fox aro also kam, for thoy aro liko- 
wise eminently miraculous and dreadful creatures, ‘Tho 
tiger and wolf are spoken of in somo of tho sacrod books 
ag kami, Tzanagi gavo sacred names to the finit of tho 
pench-treo, and to tho jowols which ho wore on his neck. 
Rocks, stumps of trees, leaves of plants oven, aro said to 
have spoken in the divine ago, and to be kamd,* ‘Chere aro 
many cases of the term being applied lo seas and mountains. 
“Tt was not a spirit that was meant, but the dorm was used 
directly of the particular soa or mountain: of the sea on 
account of its depth and tho difficulty of crossing it; of tho 
mountain on account of its loftiness” (Satow). Tho mirror 
in the Naiku at Isé is ilself spoken of as a deity by somo 
persons; others spoak of it as a more image of tho goddoss.| 

The meaning of the word amé does not mich assist us, 
evidently, in understanding tho “ way of tho gods.” Wo must 
therefore seck assistance clsowhero. But bofore looking 
into the narrower intorprotations of tho native icligion, it 
may be well just to sey, in fairness to il, that howovor much 
oyon Japanoso writers may limit its scopo, if can hardly bo 
questioned, I presumo, that it was originally based upon a 
belief in a divinity prevalent throughout the realm of nature, 
“The religion of the Japanese,” says Genorel Lo Gondro in 
his ‘Progressive Japan,’ “consisis in tho bolief that the 


* In his ‘ Ethnology and Plulology 
of the ILidntea Indians, Mi. Washing- 
ton Matthews says of this ace, 
found on tho Missouri: “If wo uso 
the term worship in its most ex- 
tended sense, 16 may be said that be- 
sides ‘tho Old Man Immoital? or 
‘the Grcat Spirit, tho Gicul Mystery,’ 
they woiship everything m natuo. 
Not man alono, but the sun, the moon, 
the staig, all the lower animals, all 
tices and plants, rivers and lakes, 
many bouldeis and other soparated 
rooka, oven somo lulls and buites 


which stand alone—in shoil, overy- 
thing nob made by human honda, 
which hasan indopendont being, orean 
bo individualised, possceses a spirtl, 
or, moro properly, a shade. ‘Lo Uheso 
slindes some respect or consideration 
is duo, but not equally to all... 
‘Tho sun is hold in geat venoration, 
and many valuable snoriflees aro nade 
to it.” P 

t © Tho appearance of anything un 
usual at a particular spot is held to 
ho name sign of th presence of the 
divinity."— Le Gendre, * 
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productive cthercal spirit being oxpanded through tho 
whole uniyorse, every parb is in some dogreo impregnated 
with it, and thorefore overy part is in some measure the 
seat of tho doity; whenco local gods and goddesses aro 
everywhere worshipped, and consoquontly multiplied without 
end. Like the ancient Romans and tho Grooks, thoy 
acknowledgo a Supreme Boing, the first, tho supremo, the 
intellectual, by which men hava boon reclaimed from rudancas 
and barbarism to clogance and refinement, and boen tanght 
through privileged men and women, not only to livo with 
more comfort, but to die with better hopes.” 

Bué wo must look into what tho native writers say on tho 
subject. According to Motoori, tho way of tho gods osson- 
tially consists in implicit obedience to tho god-mikado, 
without quostion of his acts. This “ way” was, according 
to him, established by Izanagi and Izanami, ,dolivered by 
them to the sun-goddess, who handed it down by Ninigi-no- 
mikoto, and that is why it is called the “ way of tho gods," 
The nature of the way is only to be learnt by studying tho 
sacrod Japanoso writings. Ono of its chief charactoristics 
was tho celebration of rites in honour of the gods, upon whoso 
will overyihing depends, Not only are tho good gods to bo 
worshipped with a viow to increase of good, but tho gods 
who work mischiof and ovil must likowiso bo propitiated 
in ordor that they may not inflict injury upon us, ‘hore 
wore no elaborate creeds or doctrines in this systom, for thoro 
was no neod of any; tho duty of the mikado boing moroly 
to rule, and that of the people to obey, Govornment was 
reduced to more worshipping, and worship was ordinarily 
a very simplo mattor. The carly sovorcigns, wo nro told, 
worshipped the gods in person, and prayed that their peoplo 
might onjoy a suflicioncy of food, clothing, and shelter ; and 
tavice a year, on tho sixth and twelfth months, they colebrated 
tho festival of the General Purification, by which the whole 
nation was purgod of calamities, offences, and pollutions. 
The liturgy employed in celobrating it is used to this day. 

The veligious rites of Shinto always ocoupied tho first place 
in books wheroin are recorded the rulos and coromonies of 
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tho court. After tho introduction and adoption of Buddhism, 
the national rites got neglected; but tho emporor Jintoku 
(who reigned from 1211 to 1222 a.p.) ondoavourod to reform 
the court practice, and said, “Tho rulo of tho Forbidden 
Precinct is that the worship of tho gods comes firsb, nnd 
other matters afterwards. At morning and evening the wise 
resolve to do honour to tho gods is carried out with diligenco. 
Even in the slightost matters tho Jingu [tho Tomples of 
Isé] and the Naishi-Dokoro axe not to be placed aftor tho 
emperor. According as all things arrive at maturity, thoy 
shall be offerod up firat [to the gods]; but things prosonted 
by Buddhist monks and nuns, and from all porsons who aro 
under an interdict, these shall not bo presonted.”* The 
following is quoted ag a prayor used by the Mikado :— 

“O God, that dwellest in the high plain of heavon, who 
art divino in substance and in intolloct, and ablo to give 
protection from guilt and its penaltics, to banish impurity, 
and to cleanso us from uncloannoss—Tlosts of Coda, givo car 
and liston to those our petitions!” 

As it was the duty of tho subjects to imitate tho practico 
of the incarnate god who was their sovoroign, tho necessity 
of worshipping his ancestors, and tho gods from whom thoy 
gprang, was enjoined on covery ono. Llivata, writing in tho 
early part of the presont contury, said that asthe numbor 
of gods who possess difforont functions is so groat, ib will 
be convenient to worship by namo only tho most important, 
and to include the rest in a goneral potition, Thoso whoso 
daily affairs aro so multitudinous that they havo not time 
to go through the whole of the prescribed morning prayors, 
may content themselves with adoring tho residonco of tho 
emperor, thedomestic amt-dana, tho spizits of their ancestors, 
their local patron god, and tho deity of thoir particular calling 
in life, In praying to the gods, the blessings which oach 
has 10 bestow are to be mentioned in a fow words; and thoy 
aro not to be annoyed by greedy petitions, for tho Mikado in 
his palaco offers up potitions daily on behalf of his people, 





* Safow's Lanslution, 
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“which aro far more offeciual than those of most of his 
subjects.” He goes on to give instructions: “ Rising carly 
in the morning, wash your foco and hands, rinse out tho 
mouth, and cleanse the body, Thon tun towards tho 
province of Yamato, strike the palms of tho hands together 
twice, and worship, bowing the hend to the ground.” Tho 
prayer given by Hivata, translated by Mr, Saiow, is as 
follows :— 

“From a distance I reverently worship with awo before 
Ame-no-Mi-hashira and Kuni-no-Mi-hashira [the god and 
goddess of wind], also called Shinatsu-hiko-no-kami and 
Shinatsu-himé-no-kami, 1o whom is consecrated the palace 
builé with stout pillars at Latsuta no Tachinu, in tho depart- 
ment of Heguri, in the province of Yamato, I say with awo, 
deign to bless mo by correcting the unwitting faults which, 
seen and heard by you, I have commilted, by blowing off and 
clearing away the calamities which evil gods might inflict, 
by causing mo to live long like tho hard and lasting rock, 
and by repeating 10 the gods of hoavonly origin and 10 tho 
gods of earthly origin the petitions which I presont ovory 
day, along with your breath, that they may hear with tho 
sharp-caredness of the forth-galloping colt.” 

Hirata proceods to onumorate other prayers: tho second 
is addressed to Amatovasu and tho other gods and goddesses 
who dwell in the sun, and simply consists in calling on thom 
by name. In this connection, Mr. Satow romarks that tho 
common bolief of tho lower classes appears to be that the sun 
is actually 2 god, and thoy may offon bo soon to worship on 
rising in the morning by twning towards it, placing thoir 
hands together, and reciting prayers. Tho third prayer is 
addressed to the gods who dwell in tho moon, which it was 
considered unlucky to admire gonorally, as “man grows old 
by accumulating moons,” but to which it was customary lo 
make offerings on the fifteenth day of the oighth month, bo- 
cause of hor great brilliancy af that sonson. ‘The fourth prayer 
is addroased to the gods of Isé, with a number of subordinate 
deities. Tho worshipper is directed next to turn towards 
the proyince of Ilitachi, whoroin is Kagushima, and bowing 
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as before, but towards the threo temples of Adzuma, to deliyor 
a short prayer to the gods Take-mika-dzuchi and Putsu- 
nushi, who descondod from heaven to conquer tho country for 
Ninigi-no-mikoto. After porsuading tho ruling god to sur- 
vender tho sovereignty of Japan, thoso goda “slow or 
expelled all tho ovil gods who gliltored like firoflics, or 
were disordorly as May-flics; banivyhed to forcign cowntrios 
all the demons who made rocks, stumps of trees, leaves of 
plants, and tho foam of the green waters to apoak;” and 
theu ascended to heayon from Ilitachi on a whito cloud, 
leaving their parted spirits behind in tho temples bnilt to 
their honour, The sixth prayor is addressed to the god and 
goddess of the Unseen, who ordain all thoso supernatural 
events which cannot be ascribed to a definite author. “ Nevor 
mind the praiso or blame of follow-men,” says ITirata, “bub 
act so that you need not be ashamed boforo tho gods of the 
Unseen. If you desire to practiso truo virtue, learn Lo stand 
in awe pf tho Unscen, and that will provont you from doing 
wrong. Makes vow to the god who rulos ovor tho Unsoon, 
and cultivate tho conscionco implanted in you, and thon you 
will nevor wander from tho way. You cannot hopo to livo 
more than a hundred years under tho most favourable cir- 
cumstances, but as you will go to tho unacon roalm of Oho- 
kuni-nushi after doath, and be subject to his rule, loarn 
botimos to bow down boforo him.” Other prayors aro 
addrossed to the “ Rough Spirit” of tho last-namod god, and 
also to his “ Gentlo Spirit,” and to his son tho God of Truth 
(Kotoshiro-nushi) ; also 10 the Goddoss of Long Lifo; to the 
ichi no miya, or chief temple of the provinco in which the 
worshipper lives; to the Uji-gaié, or ancestral god; and to 
tho kamt-dana, ov shrine of the Ponates, of which thoro is 
one in overy Japanese houschold, ‘Tho following prayor is 
lo be addressed to the kami-dana ;— : 
“Reverently adoring tho gront god of tho two palacos of 
Isé in the first placo, the oight hundred myriads of colestial 
gods, the eight hundred myriads of terrostrial gods, all tho 
fifteen hundred myriads [figuratiyo oxprossions all thoso] of 
gods to whom aro consecrated tho great and small temples in 
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all provinces, nil islands, and all places of the Great Land of 
Hight [slands [Japan], tho fiflcen hundrods of myriads of 
gods whom thoy cause to servo them, and tho gods of branch 
palaces and branch temples, and Sohodo-no-hami, whom I 
havo invited to the shrino set up on this divine shelf, and to 
whom I offer praises day by day, I pray with awo that thoy 
will deign to correct the unwitting faulis which, heard and 
seen by them, I have committed, and, blessing and fayouring 
me according to the Powers which they severally wield, 
causc me to follow the divino cxample, and to porform good 
works in the Way.” 

From tho previous remarks, and from the prayors quoted, 
it is onsy to gathor indications of the ideas which predo- 
minate in Shinto worship, and to theso we shall presontly 
be ablo to add othors derived from the practice of tho wor- 
shippors, But before atlompting this it will bo well to avail 
oursolves of tho light which has boon quito lately thrown 
upon the subject by Mr. Satow’s publication of the further 
xesults of his painstaking examination of the ceremonials 
and ritnals of tho veligion* of which so little oxact and 
specific Inowledge has hithorto boon available 10 English 
readers, Tho author explains that an important part of 
oyory performance of Shinto rites is tho roading of a sort of 
liturgy or ritual addressed for tho mosb part 40 tho object 
of worship, in which the grounds of the worship aro slated 
and tho offorings presented aro onumerated. Tt will bo soon 
afterwards that, by the courtesy of the Govornmont, wo woro 
so privileged as to witness the porformanco of this coromony, 
togothor with the formal prosontation of offerings, aceom- 
paniod by music and chanting, ab tho sacred shrino of Isé 
itself on the occasion of our visit. 

The Japaneso namo for this ritual or liturgy is noréto, 
Such norito often aro composed for special oceasions, aud 
it is stated that the Government gazottos of the years 
immediately succeeding what may be called the Mikado’s 


* In tho paper on * Anciont dapanore Ritel ? mn the “Proneretionn’ of the 
Asintie Suciety of Jupan, 1879. 
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restoration in 1868 contain many of thom—amongat them 
rituals recited to add greater solemnity to tho oath by 
which the sovercign bound himself to govern in accord- 
ance with liberal idcas; to celebrato his removal to tho 
castern metropolis; to promote military succoss ovor his 
onemies; to give sanctity to tho institution of an order of 
lay proanchers, who were intonded to spread abrond tho 
teachings of Shinto; to honowr tho gods of war, and to 
confirm the bestowal of posthumous titles on certain prede- 
cessors of the mikado, who had hithorto not heon recognised 
as legitimate sovereigns. The nortto which Mr. Satow hus 
just published, and which I shall présontly quote, is an 
ancient one, and full of interest on account of its containing 
copious allusions 1o tho original gods, so tq speak. ‘Tho 
scholar Mabuchi considers it was wrillon in tho reign of 
Kuwammu-Tenno (770-782 a.n.), basing this opinion chiofly 
upon cortain peculiarities in the uso of the Chinose charactors 
employed to represent Japaneso words; but Mr, Satow 
considers, for reasons givon, this opinion invalid, and thinks 
it more likely that these nortéo wero transmitted orally 
without ‘any material altoration for many gonorations bofora 
they came to bo writton down. It is tho ritual or form 
employed at tho praying for harvest on tho fourth day of 
tho second month of cach year, ab the capital, in the office 
for the worship of the Shinto gods, and in tho provinces by 
the chiefs of the local administration, At tho celebration 
in the capitol wero assombled the ministers of state and 
thoir functionaries, and tho priosis and priostossos of 578 
tomples, containing 737 shrinos, kopt wp at tho oxponso of 
the Mikado’s treasury ; while in tho provincial celebrations, 
rites were performed in honour of nearly 3000 othor shrines, 
comprisod in a catnlogue, besides “a largo number of un- 
enumerated shrines in tomples sealicrod all over tho 
country, in every village or hamlet, of which it was im- 
possible to take ovary account.” The offerings consisted of 
coarse wovon silk; thin coloured silks; cloth of bark or 
leaf, and sinall quantitios of tho raw matorials of the samo; 
a pair of inblos or altars; a shicld, a sporr-hoad,a bow, a 
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quiver, a pair of stag’s horna, a hoc, 2 measuro of saké (rica- 
beer or rice-spirit), odible sea-weed, salt, ole. ; also a sald jar, 
and a few feet of matting for packing. ‘To cach of tho Isdé 
temples was presented in addition a horse; ta the temple 
of the harvest-god, a white horse, cock, and pig: and a horse 
to each of nineteen othor tomples, “The final proparations 
boing completo, the ministors of state, tho virgin priostessos, 
and the priests of the temples to which offerings wero sent 
by the Mikado, entered in suecossion, and took the placos 
sevorally agsigned 10 them. ‘The horses which formed a 
part of the offerings were next brought in from tho Mikado’s 
stable, and all the congrogation drew near while the roader 
recited or read the norito. This reader was a member of 
the pricstly family or iribo of Nakatomi, who traced thoir 
descent back to Amenekoyano, one of tho principal advisors 
attached to the sun-goddess’s grandchild whon he first 
descended on earth,” It is “a vemarkablo ovidenco of tho 
persistenco of certain ideas,” continues Mr. Satow, “ that up to 
the year 1868 the nominal prime ministor of the Mikado, after 
he came of age, and the regent during his minority, if ho 
had suceceded young to the throne, always bolongad to this 
tribe, which changed its namo from Nakalomi to Fujiwara 
in the seventh contury, and was subsequently split up into 
the five Setsuké, or governing families.” At tho ond of 
each clause tho priests all responded “O01” the equivalent 
of “Yos!” in those days. When tho reading was over, tho 
offerings were distributed to tho priosls for conveyanco and 
presentation to their gods. A special mossenger was dos- 
patehed with tho offorings to tho Isé tomplos, ‘Tho assembly 
then hioke up, 

In reading the following ritual the roader must boar in 
mind that it dates from a very remote period of antiquity, 
and that the translator has endeavoured fo bo as literal as 
possible, using English words which oxactly oxpreas in 
their original and otymological moaning the sonso of the 
Japanese characters, Tho “Ilo” with which tho clauses 
commence is the reader of the ritual, of the ancient eonse- 
erated trjbo, and iho word rendered by “ says” signifies that 
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the speaker is supposed to bo speaking tho words of tho 
Mikado, 
Rrrvay.* 


Ife says: “Tear all of you, ssembled kannushi and hafuri.”t 

He says: “I declare in tho presonco of tho govran gods, whoso 
praises, by tho Worn} of the sovran’s dear progonitor’s augustnosa 
and progenitrix, who divincly romain in tho plain of high heaven, 
are fulfilled as heavonly temples, and country tomplos: I fulfil your 
praises by sotling up tho Great Offorings of tho sovran Graxporinn’s 
augustness, mado with the intention of deigning to bogin tho 
Haryesr in tho second month of this yenr, as the morning-sun rises 
in Glory.” 

Ho says: “I declare in tho presence of the sovran gods of tho 
Tanvirst: If tho sovran gods will bestow in many-bundled cais 
and in luxuriant cars, the late-riponing harvest which they will 
bestow, the late-ripening harvest which will bo produced by tho 
diopping of form from the arms, and by drawing tho nud togothor 
between tho opposing thighs, thon I will ffl their praises by 
setting up the first-fruits in a thousand eas, and many hundred 
ais, raising high tho beor-jars, filling and ranging in rows tho bollics 
of the beor-jars, I will presont tho first-fruits in juico and in oar. 
As to things which grow in the great fiold plain—sweoot horbs and 
bitter herbs : as to things which dwoll m tho blue seu-plain—things 
wide of fin and things narrow of fin, down to tho weeds of the offing 
and weeds of tho shore: and as to Chormms—with hright cloth, 
glittoving cloth, soft cloth, and coarso cloth will 1 fulfil praises, 
And liwvig (furnished a whilo horse, whilo bony, end a white cock, 
and the various kinds of things in tho presonco of tha sovian god of 
the Wanyust, J fulfil his praises by setting up the growl Orrenias 
of the sovinn Grannoniny’s augusiness,” 

He says: “I doclaro in tho presence of tho sovran gods whose praises 
the chiof Priusress fulltls: I fulfil your praisos, declaring your 
Nanns—Divine Propvonr, Lofty Pronuunr, Vivifying Producer, 
Fulfilling Producer, Soul-lodging Producor, women of tho great 
TIousr, great goddess of Foon, and Fiyonts-symbol Lord, thus: 


* TI havo mado a fow slight and 
unimpoitant but convoniont modifl~ 
eations of tho text, which vhiofly con- 
sistin not italicising the words sup- 
plicd to complole the senso, and in 
ayoiding a bracketed eapression. 

¢ Cliof and infoiio1 priests. 

f Woids punted in cupilala mo 


You. Lon 


those which in the origmal canty tho 
honovifie prefix mé, sigmifying discent 
fiom the gods, fom the Mukado, or 
fiom the imperial prinecs. Ik is 
equivalent to cur “ augash” Its fia~ 
quent repolition is ayouled by tho 
uno of the capitals, 
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Because you praise the ago of the sovran Grannonthn’s augustness 
ag a long Aon otornally aud unchangingly, and bless itas a luxuriant 
Aag, I fulfil your praises as our sovran’s dear progonitor’s augustness 
and progenitrix’s augustness by soiling up the eee OrvEninas 
of tho sovran Gnanpowinn’s auguslnoss.” 

Tio says: “I declare in tho prosoneo of the sovran gods whose 
praisos the Paresress of Wigasuri* fulfils: I flfil your praises, 
declaring your names, Vivifying Woll, Blassing Woll, Long-rope Woll, 
Footplaco and Entrance-limit, thus: Because the buildors have mado 
stout tho Ilovsn pillars on the bottomost rocks, which tho sovran 
gods command, have mado high the cross beams to the plain of high 
heaven, and have constructed tle frosh Anope of the sovran Granp- 
CHILD’s angustness, and ho hiding therein as a Swann from tho 
heavons and as a Suape from the sun, tranquilly possosses the 
countrica of the four quarters as a peaceful country, i tulfil your 
praises by sotting up the great Orruninas of the sovran Granp- 
onILD’s atgustnoss.” 

IIe says: “I deslaro in tho presenco of tho sovran gods whoso 
praises the Prirsixss of tho Gare fulfils; T fulfil your praises, declar- 
ing your Naas, Wondorful Rock-Gato’s Augustness, and Poworfw 
Rock-gato’s Aungustness, thus: Because you obstruet lilo Inmmerable 
piles of rock in tho Garn of tho four quartors, in tho moming open 
tho Garus, in the ovening shut the Garus, guud the bottom if 
unfriondly things como from the bottom, guard the top if thoy como 
from tho top, and guard by nightly guarding and daily guarding, 1 
fulfil your praisos by setting up tho great Orwuunas of tho sovran 
Gnanvontny’s eugustnoss,” 

Tio says: “Tdcelare in tho proscnea of tho sovran gods whose 
praises tho Puimsress of Ikushima fulfils : I fulfil your praises, declar- 
ing your Names, Country Vivifler, thus: Beeanso tho sovran gods 
confor on him tho many ions of islands which tho seyran gods com- 
mani, the many tens of islands, without any falling short, as far as 
the limits of tho taniguku’st passing, as fay as tho bound whoro tho 
salt foam stops making the narrow countries wide and the hilly 
countries plain, I fulfil your promises by setting up tho gront 
Orrerinas of the sovran GRanpomhb’s wigustness.” 

Tio says: “ Parting the words,{ I declaro in tho presonco of tho 
¥rom-Ieayvon-Shining-Great-Veity who sits in Isé: Beeausa the 
sovran greal Derry bestows on him the eomurids of the four quartors 





* Held to bea corruption of Wi- — placo whore the fgot is sot down on 
geshiri, “bohind or by the well,” leaving tho honso. 
and of the gads of the wells, and } A lnege kind of frop. 
places afterwards namud in the teat, } Veking up a freak and epeciet 
observing, that “feotplace” is the — theme, 
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over which her glance extends, as far as tho limit whevo heaven 
stands up like a wall, as far as the bound whera the blue clouds lio 
fint, ag far as the bounds whoro tho whito clouds lio away fullon:— 
tho blue sca-plain, as far as the limit whither come tho prows of tho 
ships without letting thoir poles or paddlesbe dry,and tho ships which 
continuously crowd on tho great sca-plain :—tho road which men go 
by land, as fax as tho limit whithor como tho horses’ hoofs, with tho 
laggage-cords tied tightly, treading the uneven rocks and treo ruata, 
and standing up continuously on a long path without a break :— 
making tho narrow countries wido and tho hilly countries plein, and 
as it wero drawing together tho distant cowntvics by throwing many 
tons of ropos over thom; becauso sho docs all this, he will pilo up 
tho first-firuits like a rango of hills in tho great presence of the 
sovran groat Derry, and will franquilly take io hjmself tho 
xemaindor,” 

“Again, becauso you praiso the Aan of tho sovran GranponiLy’s 
augustnoss asa long Aan, olornally and unchangingly, and bloss it 
as a luxuriant Aan, I plinge down the rool of tho neck cormorant- 
wiso* before you as our sovren’s doar progenitor and progonitrix’s 
augustness, and fulfilling your praises by sotling up tho great 
Orverryas of tho sovran GRaNDOMILD's augusiness.” . 

lle says: “I declare in the presonco of tho sovran gods who sit 
in the Farms: Declaring your namos, 'Lakechi, Kadzurali, 
Tohachi, Shiki, Yamanohe, and Solu; Because the sweet herbs and 
tho bittor horbs which grow in thoso six Tans have beon brought, 
and tho sovran Granponriy’s auguatness takes thom as his long 
Foon and distant Foon, I fulfil your praises by setting up tho 
groat Orrantnag of the soyran Grannontiy’s wuguatnoss,” 

Io says: 1 declare in iho presence of tho soyran gods who sil 
in tho mouths of tho mountains: Declaring your Nanny, Asuka, 
Thort, Osako, Untsuse, Unobi, and Miminashi: Becnuso tho buildors, 
having cut tho bases and onds of the big trees and little trees which 
have grown up in the distint mountains, and tho near mountains, 
brought them and constructed the fresh Anope of the sovran 
GRANDOHILD’s augustness, and ho, hiding thoroin asa Sitapu from tho 
heayons, and as a Suspn from tho Sun, tranquilly poskessos tho 
countries of the four quarters as a pencoful country, T fll your 
praises by sotting wp the great Orreninas of tho sovran GranvoniLp's 
auigustness,” 

Tle says: “T declare in the presence of the sovran gods who dwell 
in tho partings of tho waters: I fulfil your praises, declaring your 
Nanes, Yoshinu, Uda, Tsugo, and Kadauraki, thus: if yon will 
hestow in many-bundled cars and luxuriant ears tho late-riponing 








A simile for bowing the head, 
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harvest which tho sovran gods will bestow, I will fulfil your praises 
by setting up the first-fruits in ear and in jnico, raising Jigh tho 
heor-jars, filling and ranging in rows tho bellios of tho beor-jars, and 
the romaindor the sovran GraxDomLp’s augustnoss (akes with ruddy 
countonanco as the divine grains of morning Foon and ovoning Foon 
as his long Foon and distant Foon, ‘Lhereforo, heay all of you, tha 
fulfilling of praises Ly tho sotting up of the great Orrmrinas of tho 
sovran GRANDONILY’s august ness.” 

Tie says: “Parting the words, lot tho kannushi and tho hafuri 
reecivo the Orrrrinas, which tho Imibe,* hanging thick sashos to 
their wealc shoulders, have reverontly proprred, and, lifting, Ling and 
set them up without erring.” 


All who havo seriously applicd themsolves to the study 
of Shinto have recognised the necossity of carofully dis- 
tinguishing betwoon tho systom as it existed in anciont 
timos, and tho form which it took under the hands of tho 
writors of tho last and prosont conturios, who nearly always 
wore tho protégés of cithor tho Mikndos’ courts, or the mock 
courts of the Tokugawa Shoguns. The distinction appoars 

* to me to be as broad as that which should divido a religious 
from a political systom. With tho latter aspect of it wo 
hayo but little hore to do; Mr, Satow was no doubt justified 
in saying, as ho onco did, that, as expounded by Motoéri, 
Shintoism was an ongino for reducing tho peoplo to » 
condition of montal slavory, although it cortainly must bo 
an error to connect this viow of it with its rosumption as 
tho roligion of tho imporial court in 1868, It is simply 
impossible for » monarch or his ministors at tho samo time 
to seck to reduce a pooplo to montal slavory and to crowd 
the schools of the country with English, Amorican, and 
Gorman professors, and to fill the public libraries with 
English, Amorican, and Gorman litoraturo, Nothing was 
moro natural, as it scoms to mo, aftor tho setting free of tho 
mikado from the unnatural restraints of the Shoguns, than 


* A class: of hereditary pricsis building of tho temples, and to con- 
whoso duties wera to prepare tho  efruet the temples, ‘They wero al 
moro durable articles offered to the lowed to read tho liturgics at tho 
yods at the principal sorvices; to cul two services of the Luck-wishing of 
down the timber sequired for the — tho great palaco and gates, 
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for tho court to rovert to tho ancient roligion of the 
country, undor the prostige of which tho imporial family 
had reignod for more than 2000 years, and from which 
tho very insignia of its rule had beon derived. Whatovor 
changes may hereafter take placo in the religion of Japan, 
and of its emporors—and it is hardly likely undor oxisting 
circumstances that Japan will cscapo, or will long desire to 
escape, from that grent and searching reform of all religions 
which science is rapidly working throughout the civilised 
world—thoso changes will bo at least quite as woll mado 
from Shinto as a, starting-ground as from one of tho 
branches of the Buddhist faith, I view evon the writings 
of Mabuchi, Motodri, and Hirata (with which My. Satow’s 
labours have made us in some dogroo acquainted) rathor as 
efforts to break away from Buddhist rostraints, and to profit 
by such gloams of gciontific light as occasionally broko in 
upon Japan, than as attempts to onslave tho minds of thoir 
countrymen, 

The ancient religion appears to mo—contrarily to what 
some have said—to have really partakon in a grout dogreo of 
the cloments dnd charactoristics of a religions systom, Ags - 
regards its beliefs, it taught primarily tho oxistonce of gods, 
and in the division which it made of thom into good and 
bad, recognisod that fundamental and otornal distinction 
bétweon right and wrong, the deep-rooting of which in tho 
human soul has boon man’s safoguard against what ia bad in 
religions and in everything clse, ‘Tho history of tho country 
shows that ono of its first-fruits, and ono of its best fruits, 
was the dender anxiety of tho Mikados for tho well-being of 
the people, It was not alone the emperor Nintoku, among 
the early emperors, who manifested this disposition; the 
vory first historical emperor, Jimmu, is said to have been 
a far-seeing and enlightoned prince, solicitous for the renal 
welfare of his subjects. After sottling tho country, he 
busily occupied himself with tho development of agriculture, 
making the soldiors employ their spare timo in cultivating 
the soil; he despatched commissions to bring fresh lands 
into cultivation, and had cereals largely vlanted*in the 
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noglectod castorn provinces. IIo oyon composed sovoral 
poems on subjects of this nature, and although it might bo 
fairly said that these things wore not necossarily the result 
of his roligions views and sontimonts, tho fact of his 
performing thogo sorvices to his people, whilo building 
tomplos to his ancestral gods, should be allowed to woigh in 
favour of tho practical influonco of hig faith, In tho caso of 
his son, the cmperor Suisci, thoro is reason Lo believe that 
his filial grief at Jimmu’s death was so groat as to unfit - 
him for the duties of government for two or threo yoars, 
which was at least a sign of great naturel tondernoss, 

The emperor Sujin, whose reign ended thirty yoars before 
the advent of Jesus Christ, while distinguishing himself by 
the zeal with which ho built, classified, regulated, and 
endowed Shinto tomples, distinguished himself much moro 
by his promotion of works tending to tho woll-boing of his 
subjects. In the fourth year of his reign (94 2.0.) ho 
issuod the following edict to his officers: “It was not for 
thomselyes that our ancestors wore seb upon tho throne 
of Japan, bué to arrange the worship of tho gods, and to 
govern tho peoplo woll; thoreforo it was that thoy por- 
formed a great servico, and did great good to tho nation, 
Now that I havo tho opportunity of being omporor, T shall 
follow the oxamplo of my ancestors, bo kind to my people, 
and continue their happiness for over, Therefore you, 
ofiicers, ako care that my will is carried onl, and that tho 
podple’s well-boing is promoted accordingly,” IIo ig ro- 
nowned for his ndvancomont of agriculture, for the benofit 
of which ho croatod largo resorvoirs for irrigation, and ent 
cantls on a sealo of oxtraordinary magnitude, Le also 
groatly advanced the art of naval architecture, for tho im- 
provomont of maritimo communication... Mr, Grifis sponks 
of this emporor in tho highost terms, hoading one of his 
chapters “Sujin the Civilisor,” and declaring that his 
whole lifo was ono long offort to civiliso his half-sayage 
subjects. Sujin was, he says, “according to the Dai Nihon 
Shi, a man of intongo carnostness and pioty. ‘Tho trails of 
courage and energy which charactorisod his youth gavo him 
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in manhood signal fitnoss for his chosen task of clovating 
his people. Ilo mowrnod ovor their wickodnoss, and called 
upon them to forsake their sins, and turn their minds to tho 
worship of tho gods, A groat postilonco having broken out, 
and tho people being still unrepentant, tho pious monarch 
yoso early in the morning, fasted, and purificd his body with 
water, and called on the Lami to stay tho plaguo, Aftor 
solomn public worship, the gods answorod him, and tho 
plaguo abated; a rovival of religious fooling and worship 
followed, In his reign datos tho building of special shrines 
for the adoration of tho gods.” And while thus devout 
and thus ardont in his faith as a Shinto omporor, ho “ may 
also bo called,” says Mx, Griffis, “tho father of Japaneso 
agriculture, sinco ho oncouraged it by odict and oxamplo, 
ordering canals to be dug, watorcourscs to bo provided, 
and irrigation to be extensively carriod on.” 

Vho next emporor, Suinin, pursucd the humano work 
which his father thus nobly began. This omporor, who 
reigned throughout the lifo of Jesus Christ, issued in the 
sixth ear of our ora a proclamation ordering canals and 
watorcourses to be constructed in moro than oight hundrod 
placos ; he also causod storchouses, for the preservation of 
rico, to be provided; and as a signal proof of his humanity 
and kindnosg of hoart, ho forbade, by a remarkable dverco, 
the ertiol systom of sorvants causing Lhomsolyes Lo be buried 
aliyo in the tombs of their mastors, ordaining that carthorn 
effigies should bo substituted in the tomb for tho living 
servants.” And it was this man, thus signalising himself 


* In the Nihonki it ia said that 
al tho funeral of a princo all his 10+ 
tuineis woo buried glive round his 
giavo, and lived for goveial days, 
‘Their ciies were 1oported to the 
Mikado, who instructed hig coun- 
acllarg to dovise some mothed of 
abolishing the ancient custom of ga- 
orificing to tho dead those whom they 
during life had loved. Later, when 
tho Mikndo’s wife died, he again 


wyed a change in tho ervel system, 
and then ono of his advisers, Nomo- 
yo-Sukung, rocommendced that a hun 
dred wokmon who wrought in clay 
should ho brought fiom Tdauno, ‘Chis 
wag dono, and clay images of mon, 
hoises, &e., having bean produced, 
it was oidoed, by imperial decico, 
that such images should thenovfoth 
bo substituted for living persons at 
the burial ecramony, = * 
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to all time by his humano and wise rogard for his pooplo, 
who was so ardont a Shintoist that ho was tho founder of 
that renowned tomplo at Isé of which I have so ofton to 
sponk, and which ho made the shvine of shrinos, by placing 
thore for over tho awful mirrored-image of the radiant 
goddess of tho sun, I shall elsewhere toll tho story of tho 
boautiful fraternal strife between the emporor Nintoku and 
his brother in the fourth contury (a.D.), in which that 
brother gave up his own life in order to securo for his 
country the benefits of Nintoku’s rulo, osteoming his 
brother more highly than himself; and I shall also tell 
olsewhoro how devoted to his peoplo Nintoku proved, But 
I may ag woll mention here that this monarch allied with 
his pious royoronce for his gods, and with his lovo for his 
subjects, a most vigorous administration of tho country for 
the country’s good, raising great embankments, cutting 
additional canals, forming new roads, building now rice- 
magazines, and promoting the culture of tho silkworm and 
the weaving of silk fabrics. 

Tho noxt emperor, Richiu, although his reign was short, 
enabled ono of the briofest, skotches of his country’s history 
to record of him that “he caused tho resorvoir of Iwaro 
and tho canal of Iso-no-kami to bo constructod; ho also 
named in each province a functionary charged with tho rogia- 
tvation of hislorie pools, and tho proparation of dotniled 
reports on the sinte of tho country, and on ils productions,” 
Of the emperor Yuriaku (456-479 A.v,) we are told that ho 
mado great oflorts to protect and oncourago tho silkworm 
culture; and that his ompross horsclf, for oxamplo’s sake, 
took part in the gathering of the mulborry-leaves, Ilo 
ordered tho mulborry-troo io be planted whoroyor tho 
climato pormittod ils growth, . IIo ulso cyused potterios to 
be establishod, and organised workmon for thoir operation ; 
ho laid down new roads, built tho first houses of moro than 
one story over known in tho country, and so forth. ILigtory 
says: Yuriaku-Tonno having during his lifo taken the 
groatesl intorest in the affairs of his empire, foll as his 
death approached that the organisation of the country was 
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not completed, and therefore made 1 testamons, and charged 
the groat dignitaries of his court to finish his work, Tlis 
successor, whose reign was bricf, signalised it by acts of 
consideration for his people, calling for reports on tho con- 
dition and the morals of tho country, and forbidding tho gond- 
ing of presents to himself as an unncecssary burden upon his 
subjects, We aro told: “Soinci-Tonno, a very just man, 
oftentimes himself administered justice, and in other eases 
assisted personally at its administration.” Tho noxt omporor 
was one, Kenso-‘'enno, who in his early years had taken 
refuge among the common people, and who for a long time 
refused his brother's solicitations to assume the crown in his 
place; and we loarn thai, having, while living among them, 
seon the true situation of the people, he applied himsolf on 
mounting the throno to the amelioration of their condition, 
and made many useful roforms, Ilis short roign was 
consoquently one of great prosperity, Ninken-T'enno, who 
succeeded him, was ondowod with great intolligonce, and a 
groat fund of gonerosity, and throughout his reign pro- 
moted the happiness of his people, Tho emporor Koitai 
fostered agriculluro, and otherwise worked for his country’s 
good, 

Now all those omporors wore Shinto worshippers; thoir 
religion wag the only religion known in Japan in their 
day. It was during tho roign of tho last-named omperor, 
Keitai, thet the Koreans conyoyed statuos of Buddha into 
Japan ; but tho now roligion did not ab onco take root in tho 
country, “the inhabilants rofusing to adore tho strango 
gods.” In so far, therefore, as religion operated upon the 
early emperors, ib was tho Shinto religion that did so; and 
ag, if our own religion were in question, wo should doubtloss 
include among its fruits theso continual manifestations of 
love and caro for the multitude which thoso first rulers of 
Japan exhibited, it is but fair to allow the Shinto religion 
like crodit. Setting agide, therefore, tho more mythologie 
oxtravagances of tho sacred books, which seldom have much 
to do with tho practical roligion of any country, and 
judging the Shinto faith by its first-fruits, wo mont acknow- 
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lodge that il possessed tho powor of a roal religion, and that 
ils operntion wes for the advantage of tho country. 

Tho carly Shinto voligion likowiso taught mon, as wo 
havo seen, to recognise the operation of superior powor and 
superior will in the exercise of tho forcos of naturo, Th 
is true that, in those old days, tho altitude of tho believar 
to theso forces was that of ono who had to propitiate by 
prayors and offerings somowhat arbitrary gods; and this 
is an attitude which is gotting more and moro discroditod 
among us as time advances, It is also tuo that tho machina- 
tions of the bad gods had to be guarded against by at least 
equal obsoquiousness ; whoreas, wo havo oursolvos fallon of 
lato years very much out of tho habit of accrediting ovil 
gods and demons with a roal oxistoneo, aven tho chiof 
demon being oxpectod to manifost himself nowadays moro 
frequently under the guise of a wily political chicfiain, or 
a fredulent bank director, than undor that of a croaturo with 
hoofs and tail, or even that of tho friend of Faust, Still, 
it is nol so yory long ago that ovil-oyos and witchos and 
possossing dovils played livoly paris in the lifo of our 
Christian country; and thero are not a fow who would 
oven now bo shocked to hear any sort of doubt cast upon 
the real existence of the boguiling sorpont of paradiso, 
But thoro is this yory important thing to be said for tho 
onrly Shintoists : thoy did not so beliove in gods and domons 
ag to leave ovorything to thom ; thoy pul thoir own shouldors 
to tho obstauctod wheels of thoir own fortunes, and, as wo 
have just soon, dug canals, raised ombankments, bred silk- 
worms, and planted mulborry-treos on thoir own bohalf. 
Tt was probably with thom as it has in the main boen wilh 
othors, and ag it will bo to tho ond: whon pooplo discorn 
what ought to bo done for thoir own jbonofit, and aro 
able to do it themsclyos, they usually ablompt ib; bub when 
thoy find themselves helploss in tho prosence of want or of 
calamity, they cry to their gods. But fow voligions aro good 
onough or bad enough to greatly intorfore with the opera- 
tion of this principle; but it is always to tho credit of a 
religion if il loaves the natural ability and aptitude of mon 

fal 
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to help thomsclves fairly free; and this merit must be con- 
ceded, I think, to Shinto, 

At the same time, il cannot be doubted that their beliof 
in the helpfulness of the gods, whon duly propitinted, was a 
yory real one, In illustration of this [ quoto the following 
passage from the diary of an old court noble, of a thousand 
years ago. Ilo was sailing towards Osaka, and was opposite 
to Sumiyoshi, when a gale sprang up, and in spite of all 
efforts the vessel foll gradually to leoward, and was in great 
danger of being wiecked. “*This god of Sumiyoshi,’ 
said the captain, ‘is liko othor gods. What ho desires is nol 
any fashionable articlo of the day. Give him nasa* for an 
offering.’ The captain’s advice was taken, and musa wero 
offered ; but ag the wind, instoad of ceasing, only blew harder 
and harder, and the danger from tho storm and sca bocamo 
more and moro imminent, the cuptain again said, ‘ Because 
the august heart of the god is not moved for nusa, noither 
docs the august ship moyo, Offer to him something in 
which ho will take groator pleasure,’ In compliance with 
this advico, I thought what it would be best to offor, ‘Of 
oyos I havo a pair; thon lot mo givo to tho god my mirror, 
of which I have only one.’ Tho mirror was accordingly 
flung into tho soa, to my vory gront rogrob, ut no soonor 
hed I dono go, than the sea itself bocame as smooth as a 
mirror,” { 

The Shinto religion appears, furthor, to have possossed 
the merit of accustoming the pooplo to extremely simplo 
forms of worship, whereas thore is probably nothing which 
80 much tonds to enslave a people to a priesthood as olaborate 
and splendid ccremonials: it is so hard for a simple, un- 
educated eyo to “sce through” emblazoned embloms and 
long-wrought rituals. In the account of ow visit to tho 
central shrine of tho sun goddoss in Isd, I shall have occa- 





* Goher, o1 tho miogular stilps of — tho cavo, 
oloth or paper seen in Shinto slninos t ‘Tiangactions’ of the Asintio 
and imtioduced, 1a we have scon, at —Rosicly of Japan, vol. ii. pl. 2, p. 
the winning of the sun-goddess fiom = — 128, by W, 8. Aston, Taq. 
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sion to remark upon tho stark simplicity of tho worship, 
evon at tho ond of long and Ieborious pilgrimages, ‘Tho 
rinsing of hands and mouth, tho gift of a coin, a stroko or 
two of the hands, a bond of the neck or body, and a fow 
short words of prayer, are all thal the brightest of tho 
gods and goddesses oxacts from hor adorors. On gront 
occasions, 2g wo have geon, thore was mora coromony and more 
state; but as the rule, the Shinto systom of worship is one 
of marked innocence and simplicity; and this, porhaps, 
is why Buddhism, with its golden gods and brazon altars and 
monster bells, whon it once obtained a footing, mado such 
rapid way among tho Japaneso; and why, too, tho Roman 
Catholic Church, with its still more striking parado of sights 
and sounds—senreoly distinguishable from tho Buddhist 
save by its excessive display—in its turn mado rapid way 
alike among Buddhists and Shintoists, Still, whatever may 
be the ponaltios attached to simplicity and purity of religions 
worship, honour must bo givon to those who do not Iny 
upon men, under the guiso of religious ritos, burdons heavior 
than can well be borne, 

Personal purification and cloanlinoss, which always havo 
a certain merit whon kept within reasonable limits, have 
played an important part in tho oxorciso of the Shinto 
faith, All over Japan the bath is an institution which tho 
people patroniso and delight in, ‘hoy uso hotter wator 
than seoms good for us, and oven nowadays (though this is 
rapidly giving way to Europoan ideas) tho agos and tho 
soxes mix in tho bathing-house and tho bath moro than 
we deom fitting; but in spite of those drawbacks, it is im- 
possible not Lo appreciate the sanitary and oven tho higher 
advantages of national cloanlinoss. Ihave not myself soon 
or read evidence which would justify me in saying as much 
on tho gonoral subject of purification as My. Guiflis snys; 
but in a short chaptor on “Tho Anciont Roligion,” ho 
states that Shinto “expresses gront detostation of all fornis 
of uncleanness, and is remarkable for tho fulness of ils coro~ 
monies for bodily purification, Births and deaths are expe- 
cially polluting. Anciontly, tho corpso and tho lying-in 
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woman were assigned to buildings sot apart, which wore 
afterwards burned. The pricst must bathe and don cloan 
garments beforo officiating, and bind a slip of papor over his 
month lost his breath should pollute tho offerings, Many 
special fostivals were observed for purification, tho ground 
dedicated to the purposo being first sprinkled with galt, . .. 
The ancient emporers and priosis in tho provinces porformed 
the actual ablution of the people, or made public lusirations, 
Later on, twice a yoar, at the festival of purification, paper 
figures representing the people wero thrown into the river, 
allegorical of the cleansing of the nation from tho sins of 
the past six months, Still later, tho mikado deputised the 
chief minister of religion, nt Kioto, to porform tho sym- 
bolical act for the people of the whole country.” 

Anothor feature, and a moritorious foature, of Shintoism is 
its respect for life, Unlike those of tho ancient system 
described in our sacred books, and practised by tho Jows, its 
altars did not stronm with blood, nor its courts rosound with 
suffering. The life of animals has always boon hold move 
or logs sacrod throughout Japan, neithor Shintoism nor Budd- 
hism roquiring or justifying tho taking of tho lifo of any 
creature for sacrifico,*  Tyon for food noithor cattle nor 
shoep were killed until “civilisation” introduced tho im- 
provement, Tho offorings of Shintoism, oyon on the groatost 
occasions, wore, a8 wo havo secon, tho fruits of tho carth, and 
articles made from tho carth’s produco, with a fow living 
animals for the use or conyonionco of tho gods, 

The priosts of tho Shinto shrinos, with many of whom 
I hayo econyersed through interpreters, aro men of great 
simplicity of demeanour, Tho highest of thom are noblos 
of the court, and membors of consocrated familics, ‘hose 
of all ranks aro practically officers of tho government, 
although a small number only of tho tomples aro directly 
supported by tho stato, Thoy are at full liborty to marry, 


* How strango that in such a hands, should havo spung up, and 
countiy tho system of hara-Airt, or prevailed so long | 
tho taking of o mat’s lilo by his own 
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and offon do so, and of courso rear up frmilios, not shaving 
their heads, and drossing whon thoy are off duty in ordinary 
attive, Whon on duly they wear looso robes and long eaps 
of different colours, Tho pricsiessos of tho shrines aro 
virgins, and in tho froquont instances in which wo siw 
thom wore always young, ‘The shrine of Isd, containing tho 
sacred mirror, has always (for iwo thougaud yoars) boon 
under the caro of an imporial princess. 

Tho tomples are usually of very simplo style, being con- 
strneted of wood and thatched, ‘hoy contain no images or 
idols; but in tho courtyards or approaches figuros of 1cal 
and imaginary animals aro not et all uncommon, ospecinlly 
in tho easo of tho largo tomples. The approach is spanned 
by a tori or toriis, Tho tort, ib is now gonorally admitted, 
was originally a porch for tho fowls offered to tho gods, 
not ag food, but to givo warning of daybronk, “Ti was 
orectod on any sido indifforontly, In later times, not im- 
probably after tho introduction of Buddhism, its original 
meaning was forgotton; it was placod in front only, and 
supposod to bo a gatoway. Tabloty with inscriptions woro 
placed on tho dori? with this boliof, and ono of the first 
things done after the restoration of tho Mikado in 1868, in 
tho course of the purification of the Shinto temples, was tho 
romoval of these tablets. The éordi gradually assumed tho 
cheracler of a gonortl symbol of Shinto, and the numbor 
which might be crectod to tho honow of a datty becamo 
practically unlimited. ‘ho Buddhists mado ib of stono or 
brongzo, and, froquontly of rod paintod wood, and developed 
various forms. It is to tho prosont day a favourite subject 
for ex-voto” (Satow). Ab the outor shrino of Ind, called 
the géhi, thoro is an immenso number of votive ¢oriis sinand- 
ing closo to cach othor, in long rows. But tho most common 
form of yotiyo offoring is x largo lantorn, standing seyoral 
feot high from the ground, and formed oither of wronght 
alono or bronze. These are somolimes of very large size, 
oven ton or twolve foot high, and are ofton crowded thickly 
near the approaches alike of Shinto and Buddhist temples, 
as I shall have oceacion 10 mention more than once hore- 
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after, It should bo said that tho worshippor docs not ontor 
the temple to worship at a Shinto slwino, Ilo stands in 
front of it, striking his hands togother, and offors, bowed, 
and usually in siloneo, the short and simplo prayer which 
his own necessities dictate, 
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CUAPTER IY, 
BUDDIISM IN JAPAN, 


'Dho primitive rehgions of India—Vodism—Brahmanism—Renctions against 
tho doctrine of saciifica—Shakyamuni Gautama, the founder of 
Buddhism—llis life and teachines—Tho doctiine of Nu yina—xtine- 
tion ov tianquillty ?—Tho Buddhistic use of idols—Spread of Buddhism 
—~Curious analogies with Cluistianity—Buddhistic cosmogony—Tho 
eloynted morality and purity of Buddhism—~Lhe doctrine of tansmi- 
giation—Introduetion of Buddhism to China, 260 1.0-—Iis piogiess 
there, and spread to Korca~Tta intioduotion thence into Japan—Tts 
slow progicss thero—~Lts prince-patron, Shotoku-l'ashi—Slory of his 
Itfte—he frat intorcomso between Japan and China—Revival of Shinto 
under the Nata ompressos—Subsequent revival of Buddhism—Tts 
spread under tho empress Shotoku—The temples of ILiyei-san—Kobo- 
daishi, tho founder of the Shingon seet—Buddhism powerful in the 
stute—L{s priasts resort to armed. forec—Later Buddhist seals in Japan 
Shinran Shonin, the founder of Shin-shu—Iis doctrine of salvation 
by faith in Ansita Buddho—Oiginal seeount thereof by a Shun-shy 
pest of Kioto—The Protestant Buddhists of Japai—Nichiion and 
his seot—~tho “Ranteis of Buddhism ’*—Obstaoles to tho spead of 
Christianity in Japan—Kwannon, tho goddess of a thousand handa— 
Hint of pincipal Buddhist sects—'The influence of Nurepenn civilisation 
upon them—~A recent discourse on Sifnito Vision, with a debate 
thereun. 


Buvomen, inking ils riso in Indio, and travelling by way 
of China and Koren to Japan, is there exsontially x forcipn 
faith; but it has novortholoss beon so important an olemont 
of Japanase life for a dozen centuries that somo account of 
it must of necossity bo givon here, Oud of considoration 
for thoso roadors who, like myself, have chiolly takon an 
interest in tho matter in tho present connection, I will fivyh 
offor tho bricfost possiblo siatomont of its origin and nuluro 
from authentic sources. 

Tho primilivo religion of India, known ag Vedism, wud 
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set forth in the collection of srered songs, prayors, atc., 
called Veda, substantially consisicd in¢the worship of sun, 
fire, wind, rain, and other substances and foreos of naturo 
conccived as deities—not so conccived vaguoly and in- 
definitely, bué imagined as bright and poworful beings, and 
sometimes as possessing tho spocific charactoristics of kings, 
parents, and frionds, Oymns and liturgios were composed 
in their honour, the family of the gods boing by somo 
regarded as descendants of s moro ancient pair, of whom 
heaven was the father and earth the mother. Ont of 
Vodism grew Brahmaniam, which was framod in satisfaction 
of a craving for a belief in somo ono Supremo God. Tb 
embodied and expressed tho doctrino that there oxistod 
an All-Porvading Spirit, manifested alike in the phystenl 
world and in tho souls of men. It was a puro ossence 
diffused everywhere, forming ovorything, growth and ox- 
pansion being its fundamental chavactoristios, It dorivod 
ita designation, “ Brahma,” from a word signifying thoso 
properties. “Sacrifice” becamo tho most exsoutial foaluro 
of its service, to which ovorything clse was subordinate. 
A sacrifice in fivo wag offored at a man’s birth; his body 
was burnt in sacrifice after his doath. As in Japan, tho 
gods had not only to bo gratifiod bul propitiatod likewise ; 
but m India animal life, and not the more fruits of tho 
earth, were offered for tho purpose, Brahmanism dovolopad 
besidos this—and probably, it is thought, a3 a reaction from 
this system of sacrifice, with ils consequont burdens of 
ritualism and sacerdotalism—a moro mystic and spiritual 
system, of which tho ultimate expression was a bolicf 
ina “way” by which the soul of man bocamo dolivored 
from the limitations and opprossions of individuality, and 
absorbed in the supremo and oternal goul, Buddhism, liko 
this lattor development of Brahmanism, is supposed to havo 
heen a reaction against the doctrine of sacrifico, and against 
the burdens which that drow with il, Bub the reactionary 
foree in this caso was strongor than in tho other, and 
carried Buddhists further. Buddhism condemned altogethar 
animal sacrifices, and the pricsis and priesteraft that 
you. tr , y 
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altonded thom. In common with tho othor dovelopment, 
it ombodiod tho principlo of tho soul’s migration through 
yarious bodily forma and conditions of oxistonco, as stops 
towards the attainmont of the final rosult—absorption into 
Brahma and Buddha rospectively. 

The founder of Buddhism was an Indian prince, tho son 
of a king, not in a remote or inforrod sonso like that in 
which Christ is called tho Son of David, but in the ordinary 
sonso of tho phraso, his father boing king of tho Kapila- 
yastu district, near tho mountains ‘of Nopaul, about ono 
hundred and fifty milos north-cast of Patna. IIe is known 
by the namo of Shakyamuni Gautama Buddha, his propor 
namo having boon Gautama, his tribo that of Shakya, and 
Brida“ tho onlightoned”) boing tho namo adoptod by 
him on ‘¢ertain day whon his long wrostlings wilh tho 
spirit of oyil terminated in his triumph, and the light of 
truth burst full upon him, In Japan ho was oftenor, in my 
hearing, spokon of as Shakya, or Shaka, than as Buddha, 
By somo he is rogardod as tho groal originator and in- 
stigator of tho Buddhist ronction against tho sacrificial, 
sncerdotal, and caste systems of Brahmanism ; othora hold 
the opinion that he was probably tho growt apostle of a soct 
and a faith which oxistod long beforo him—an opinion to 
which the proyious reactions within the lumits of Brahman. 
ism itself, already advortod 40, lond countenance. ‘he poriod 
at which Gantama lived is variously stated; most authori- 
ties concur, howevor, in fixing it at aboul fiyo conturios 
hoforo Christ; tho Buddhists of Coylon (whore Buddhism 
has probably preserved more of ils primilivo charactor- 
istics than clsowherc) namo the year 43 u.0.3 whilo a 
Chinoso account places it ag far back as tho your 110 2.0. 
Tis life is now onyeloped in mythic and legendary inven- 
tions, but the most noteworthy points in it have thus beon 
rocontly summarised hy tho grortost English euthority on 
tho subject: “That soon aftor hig marriago and tho birth 
of n son, ho is said to have bocomo improssed with tho 
vanity of all human aims and occupations; that ho decided 
on devoting himself to sclf-mortification and philosophy in 
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the hope of acquiring perfect knowledgo; that he tore him- 
self away from his wife and child, and from all other 
domestic ties, and from all prospect of advancement in tho 
world; that he withdrew to the forests, and continued 
practising severe bodily mortification for six years; that 
when wasted and debilitated by long fasting ho sat down to 
meditate under a Peopul tree; * that there ho was assailod by 
the great Spirit of Evil and by all the powors of darknoss, 
who tempted him to ronounco his fixed resolution, and held 
out to him tho prospect of » completo deliverance from all 
suffering of mind and body if ho would consent to roturn 
to tho pleasures and glories of the world, The Buddha is 
said to have wrestled long and manfully in agonjsing con- 
flict with his spiritual foe, and for a long time tho issuo 
of the struggle appeared to be doubtful, | Af length his 
strength seomed to bo giving way. All was on tho point 
"of being lost. But at that supromo momont his indomitablo 
will triumphed, and tho light of trvo knowledgo burst upon 
his mind. From that time forward ho becamo a now man. 
Self-disciplino had done its work, Io had ab last attained 
to perfect knowledge, Io had grasped tho four truths: 
that all existonce involves sufloring; that all suffering is 
caused by dosivo; that reliof from dosiro and sufforing is 
only effected by extinction of oxistonco ; and that oxtinetion 
f existonce is only offected by following the middlo path, 
hich consists in right montal yiston, right thoughts, right 
words, right actions, right moans of living, right application, 
right memory, right meditation. . . . In tho humility of 
mind, which was one of his chiof charactoristics, ho always 


* “This treo is familiarly called tho — “ ‘bat tho oxtinelion of passion is 


Bo-tico (fur badhi-vriksha), and is as 
snered a symbol with the Buddhists 
ag the Cross is wilh Christians.” 
It is sometimes called the © jambu” 
treo, 

+ Di. Eitel, while stating tho first 
ino of the “ tinths” in substantially 
ihe samo way as our author, gives a 
diffrout stutoment of tho remaining 
two, which he expresses thus: 


possible through fixed meditation; 
and that tho path to this extieme 
meditation iesulls in the absorption 
of oxistonce which would he a stato 
of unlimited happmess.” Of course 
theso truths havo ufton been variously 
intaypoled, but a closer agicoment 
between modern seholus might now 
be lookett foi, 
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declarod that Buddhehood had been attained by many others 
before himsolf, and would be attainable by many others 
after himself.” * In all this thoro was no ronl antagonism 
to Bralhmanism, tho object in both enscs being tho samo, 
yiz. the attainmont of perfoct knowledgo, But what a 
process for attaining knowledge, and what knowlodgo to 
attain, in comparison with the processes of modorn science, 
and tho knowledge theroby reached ! 

Buddha, however, did not limit himself to Brahmanistie 
teachings, nor did ho by any means accept all of thom, Ho 
denied tho authority of tho Veda, rojectod tho doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality, and recognised no other deity 
than man himsolf, advanced to Buddhahood, Tho greatost 
doctrinal contrast botwoon tho two systoms is to bo scon 
in tho fact that while in Brahmanism absorption of the 
individual boing into tho Supremo Being is the gront ond 
to be sccured, in Buddhism the final aim is individual 
extinction. I must not omit to say, howover, that tho 
identity of Nirvana with individual oxtinction or annihila- 
tion is not by any moans univorsnlly admitted cithor by 
Buddhists or by European scholars, Some viow it as tho 
annihilation of dogiro, and tho yacation of tho soul, #0 to 
speak, by ovory disturbing inflnonco, so that it romaing in 
otornal unbroken tranquillity. Which of tho two viows was 
held by Buddha himgolf can neyor be known, a8 thoro aro 
no manuscripts anciont onough to sottle the point, and the 
Buddhist canon has been subjected to repeated amondmonts, 
All that can bo said is that somo Buddhish schools and soots 
teach the one doctrine, and othors teach tho other, I should 
myself bo inclined to profor tranquillity to extinction, 
although there can bo no doubé that tranquillity is in itgolf 
tho oxtinction of no small part of what wo know and onjoy 
as “life.” In his rocontly publishod “Tight of Asia, t 
Mz. Edwin Arnold sponks of 


“Ninvina where the Silonca lives;” 


* Professor Monior Williams, in Contemporary Review, Deo. 1878, 
+ Trtbner & Go,, Tadgate Tilt. 
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and he concludes his great and splendid, though unoqual, 
poem thus :— 
“The Dow is on tho Lotus !—Riso, Groat Sunt 
And lift my loaf and mix mo with tha wave, 
Om mani padme hum, tho Sunriso comes! 
Tho Dowdrops slip into the Shining Seal” 

Té will-bo soen from the above that Buddhism was a religion 
of groat scope, and suggestive of great toleration, It had 
no complex system of doctrine or dogma to force into 
adoption; no elaborate ritual or coromonial to carry out; 
no violent antagonism to any other system, or to any parts 
of othor systema, provided they left the Buddhist free to 
pursue his own course towards his own enlightonmont, and 
his own ultimate attainment of Nirvana, or the calm hayen 
of tranquillity and silence, So far as I haye beon able to 
investigate the mattor, there is no such idon as that of a 
Saviour in anciont Buddhiam, Buddha himsolf is but an 
oxamplo and a guido, Thoro is a holl, thore aro indood 
many hells, for the wicked; bué man is his own saviour, 
his own offorts aro his solo dopendencs, his own nels fix hig 
own fato, A Buddhist might havo writton the couplot:— 

“Our acts our angels aro, and good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows thal walk by us still.” 
Tho Buddhist employod idols and adored rolies, bub only as 
reminders cithor of Buddha himself, or of other gront ones 
of tho past; adoration of dopartod spirits ho forobade, Ho 
presented flowors on tho altars of his images, but oyly as 
symbols of his revoronce for cortain truths, He gavo praigo, 
but it was to tho execllonco of Buddha, Ho novortheless 
was willing to rocogniso the Hindu gods as great and 
poworlul beings, and Buddha himsolf showed no small 
worldly wisdom in preferring tho popular gods to othors, 
though he novor ‘gave to them a placo cqual to that of tho 
enlightoned man, The sproad of his religion in Japan was 
immensely facilitated, after a delay of seyoral centurics, by 
some of its leaders adopting the gods of Japan as manifesta- 
tions of Buddha. Tho Buddhist novor persecuted ; religious 
persoeution entored Japan with its so-called Christian priests, 
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Buddhism greatly flourished first in India, but partly by 
the influence exorted upon it by Bralmanism, and’ partly by 
tho influencs oxortod upon Brahmenism by it, tho distine- 
tions betwoon tho two ‘sysloms grow less and loss, and 
ab longth Brahmanism, in appoaranco at least, overcamo 
Buddhism, But this was in so far as India only, or rathor 
parts of India only, wore concorned. In othor parts of 
Asia it has so far provailod that, as has boon said, “ tho 
history of Easton Asia is tho history of Buddhism.” 
Nearly five hundred millions of people, or aboul‘n third 
of tho human race, aro said now to worship Buddha; and, 
according to some, tho real conquests of the Buddhist faith 
aro by no means confinod to Asia.” 

Curious analogies havo boon discovered betwoon Buddhisin 
and Christianity, moro especially as rogards tho lives of 
thoir founders. Dr. Bitel sums somo of thom up thus; 
“Shakyamuni Buddha, we aro told, camo from heaven, was 
born of a virgin, welcomod by angels, rocoived by wn old 
sin who was ondowed with prophetic vision, prosonted in 
a tomple, baptised with water, and aftorwards baptisod with 
firo; ho astonished the most learnod doctors ‘by his undor- 
standing and answors,’ he was lod by tho spirit into tho 
wildernoss, and having boon tomptod by the devil ho wont 
about preaching and doing wondors, Tho friond of publicnns 





Th. Mitel hinwself ty probably as aiach 
ofa Buddhist as any of the walters 
Whom ho manta mo, or ever wore; 


*6'Pha  Goimans — Feuerbach 
ant Séhoppenliwuer, tho Jionehman 
Comlo, the Bnglishnen Lewis, the 


Ametican Hmewon, with hosts ot 
othe, hive all,” acendmg to Vi. 
Vitel, “drunks more or less of this 
aweol poison, and taken as kindly as 
any Asiatlo to this Buddhisio opium 
pipo; but mosé of all that Iatest pro- 
duct of modoin philosophy, fhe go- 
called system ol pusitiye ighgion, tho 
sehool of Comlo, with 1t8 2eligion of 
humentty, is bub Buddhism adapted 
to moloin civilisation, it is plilo- 
sophio Buddhism m aslight disguise,” 
L vyontwe to thiuk, howevea, that 


and T far at is anthar aa dologato 
of the Tondo Missionmy Sovioty 
thon as a philosopher tuab Uhis 
soholuly gontleman wiete as ubove, 
Tam hound to acknowledge, how= 
ever, that ho "is usually a most im- 
parhal recorder of tho inevita as wll 
av of the sholcomings of Buddhian, 
muda ufo guido in the disaussion of 
the imam question, Lbad the pla 
smo of meeting bint at the cosmo- 
politue tablo of Govanor Popo Lone 
nessy ul Lung Kong. 
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and sinnors, ha too is transfigured on a mount, dacs to 
holl, ascqnds up to Kenyon; in short, with tho single ox- 
ception of Christ's crucifixion, almost ovory characteristic 
incidont in Christ’s lifo is also to Be found narrated in tho 
Buddhistié traditions of the life of Shakyamuni Gautama 
Buddha.” This is accounted for, howover, ab loast by 
Dy. Bitel, upon tho supposition thai, although Buddha 
precodqd Christ by several conturios, the Christian history 
was the frst to be circulatod, and that it was from this that 
most of its logendary incidents, in so far as they rosomblo 
the Christian narrative, flowed into the history of Buddha. 
Ho states that, although many books claiming to bo oxposi- 
tions of the orthodox (Buddhist) faith wore in circulation ab 
the fime of Christ, and 2 number of thom appear to hays 
received the approval of the Gicumonic Council of Cashmore 
about that timo, tho carliest written compilation of tho 
modern Buddhist canon, as a whole, dates from betweon 
the yoars 412 and 432 of our era. 

It is said in tho sacred books of Buddhism that the truo 
theory of tho cosmogony is this: Out of tho chaos of wators 
roso a lotus-flowor, and out of this flower reso the nnivorse, 
unfolding suecossivoly ils various sphoros, torrostrial and 
cologtiel, This concoption, although usually yulgarised into 
2 mere prosaic siatomont, is really a poolic ono, thoroughly 
oriontal in the form taken by il, amounting to this; “ ‘That, 
as a lotus-flowor, growing out of a hiddon form bonoath 
tho wator, risos up slowly, mysteriously, until it suddenly 
appears above the surface and unfolds its buds, loaves, aud 
pistils, in marvellous richness of colour and chastost beauty 
of form; thua, algo, in the system of worlds, cach single 
universe rises into boing, growing up out of a gorm, tho first 
origin of which ig veiled in mystory, and finally omorges oub 
of tho chaos, gradually unfolding itself, onc kingdom of 
nature succeeding tho other, all forming one compact whole, 
pervaded by one breath, but varied in beauty of form. 
Truly an iden that might be taken for an ulicranco of 
Darwin himself” (Hitel). Many of tho teachings of 
Buddhism require this kind of oxtzxication from the sym- 
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bolism and imagory in which thoy havo boon oriontally 
oxprossod, and which have lod to their misconception and 
depreciation by many woslorn writors and philosophers. 
At tho samo timo the sacred books doubtless contain much 
which has to disappear bofore the sun of gcionco, and which 
is as puorilo as anything in the mythologios of ‘olhor 
countries. Tho Buddhist faith docs not, however, resh on 
matters of this sort, Liko Christianity itself, it ean afford 
to lot many childish and many crroncons dogmas bo swept 
from its surface, and will shine the brighter for tho change, 
It is in its olovated morelily and in tho purity of its 
precopis that lios the real strength of Buddhism, whatovor 
that strength may bo, Its primary principle is tho sup- 
pression of solf, I was by this that Buddha distingnishod 
himself, and ib is to this that his followors must most 
earnostly apply themselves, They must not for thoir own 
selfish onds kill that which hes lifo; thoy must nol take 
from anothor that which belongs to him; thoy must not 
pormit themselvos any form or dogreo of unchastity; thoy 
must not lio 10 others; thoy must not drink liquors that 
intoxicato, Thoso avo tho first mandatos of Buddha, and 
thoy are obviously aimed in cach case ab solf-indulgonco, 
and designed 1o load mon along the path of solf-ronuncia~ 
tion, “Its commandmonts aro tho dictatos of tho most 
xofined morality. Bosides tho cardinal prohibitions against 
murder, slealmg, adultory, lying, diunkonnoss, and 1m. 
chastity, ‘ovory shado of vico, hypocrisy, angor, prido, 
suspicion, grcodinoss, gossiping, crtolty to animals, is 
guarded against by special precepts, Among tho virtnos 
recommended, wo find not only roverenco of paronts, caro 
of childron, submission 10 anthority, gratitude, modermtion 
in times of prospority, submission in time of trinl, oqua- 
nimity at all times,—bul yirtuos such ag tho duly of Lor- 
giving insults, and not rowarding ovil with ovil’” (Griffis). 
Buddhism may bo said to have hoon rooled in tho right of 
man to oxereiso porfoct porsonal freedom fiom the intor- 
ference of othors in spiritual mattors. Gautama himself 
went inlo the wilderness to meditate and to resolye alone, 
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and the event, as well as the act itsolf, was an absolute 
revolt against tho religious and social systoms of his day, 
and as absolute a declaration of individual liberty. “Ono 
of the principal charges brought by the orthodox Brahmans 
against the followers of Buddha was that ‘ thoy went forth’ 
(pravrag), that thoy shook off tho fottors of tho law beforo 
the appointed time, and without having observed the old 
rules enjoining » full course of provious discipline in 
traditional lore and ritualistic observances,”* But that 
which was its strength was also its obstruction. A system 
which enjoins upon men as a duty tho sotting asido of 
property, social iclations, and all that makes lifo worth 
having in the esteem of most mon, inovitably tends in tho 
opinion of many to monasticism, pricsterafi, and the vory 
evils the overthrow of which Gautama proposed to himsolf 
ag the moving causo of all his labours and privations, And 
this has beon a great hindrance, possibly, to tho living 
acceptanco of Christianity, in much more than namo, by 
the civilised wold, Tho story of the rich young man who 
was fold that ho must sell all that ho had and givo the 
proceeds to tho poor; and tho injunctions to men to take 











of human aympatliy, of pily ns it 
was called in Sanslait, of love as wo 


* ‘The sontenco which T have hoio 
oiled fiom the tibbert Lieetwes is 


suceeded by a pasange so thought: 
ful, eo cloquont, and so chainotoristio 
of Max Miler that I cannot ichain 
fiom quoting it, “But though wo 
need not,” saya tho author, * mimic 
tho ideal life of the anoient A1yans 
of India, though the ciieumstances 
of modern lifo do not allow us to 
retiie into the forosi, when we aio 
thed of this busy hfe, nay, though in 
om stato of socicty it may sometimes 
bo honomablo ‘to die“in hanes,’ as 
it ig called, we can sot leatn a lesson 
evon from tho old dwellers in Indian 
forests, not tho lesson of culd indif- 
feronce, hut the lesson of viewing 
objectively, within il, yet above if, 
zo the life which stuiounds us in tho 
mukelplnce, the lesson of loleration, 


call it in English, though seldom 
conscious of tho untathomuble depth 
of that saered wod, ‘hough liviug 
in the forum, and not in tho forest, 
wo may yet lenin Lo ngico to differ 
with om neighbour, to love thogo 
who halo us on aecount of our roll 
gious convictions, o: at all evonts 
unteatn to hata and poracoute those 
whose own consiclions, whose hopea 
and feats, nity, even whoso moial 
Minciples, diffor fiom our own, That, 
foo, is forest life, a life woithy of a 
tauo forest-sage, of a man who knows 
what man is, what hfe 1s, and whe 
has lent to keep silnes in tho 
presence of tho Jétemal and the 
Tufinito.” 
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no thought for the morrow, and to livo in duily antieipa~ 
tion of vast changes in tho world: these have boon great 
stumbling-blocks to many, and probably to many of the 
best of thosa who otharwise would have leapod at tho 
noble and generous and helpful sayings of tho founder of 
Christianily. Thoro aro, howovor, many, as wo well know, 
to whom thoy are no stumbling-blocks at all, and who 
apparently hayo no diMficulty whatover in reconciling all 
such sayings, and tho wholo Christian codo, wilh a gyont 
deal of thought about to-morrow, and with tho constant 
onjoyment, on a liboral scalo, of this world’s good things. 

T have nob roferred sufficiontly thus fur, I foar, to the 
important part which tho transmigration of souls plays in 
tho Buddhist systom, Althongh ho did not appoar to know 
it himgolf at first, Buddha had undorgone about 550 previous 
births beforo thet after which ho ostablished his religion, 
‘Lhe fundamontal idoa appoars to be that the ombodiment 
of tho soul is in itself a form of bondage, “‘Lho soul, so 
united, commences acting, and all actions, good or bad, lead 
to congequonces, IIenco in order to accomplish tho working 
out of consequences—the adequato roward or punishment of 
sets—il is necessary for tho soul Lo bo romoyod to tomporary 
hoavons or holls, Thonco ib mush migralo into highor, 
intormodiate, and lower corporonl forms, according to ils 
various dogroos of morit or domorit, till it atlnins tho grout 
ond—ontire emancipation from bodily oxistenco” (Monior 
Williams), But while in Brahmanism this procoss was 
supposed 10 follow a natural law, drifting or sotting tho 
soul, so to speak, always towards Brahma; in Buddhism 
tho soul is supposed, by its own actions, lo oxort a mosl 
important influenco upon its own migrations. Vicos will 
occasion ro-birth in ono of tho holls; virtuos will insure 
a now birth in ono of tho hoayons, Transmigration, thero- 
foro, according 10 Buddhism, is 2 systom for distributing 
rewards and punishments, and for lifting tho soul, by virtue 
of its own merits, tho moro quickly to tho otcrnal poneo of 
Nirvina, 

Buddhism mado its way into China as curly as tho your 
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250 n.o, and about the year 1212.0 a gigantic golden statue 
of the god Buddha was carried among tho spoils of its 
enemics to the Chineso court. It was nol, however, until 
after the timo of Christ that tho now religion mado ils way 
thero, In the year Ap, 61, the Chinese omporor Ming-li is 
said 40 have had a dyoam in which ho saw a gigantic imago, 
gleaming like gold, and with a sun-hight halo, onter his 
palace. It was oxplained to him that this was a statuo of 
Buddha, and that the vision amounted to a command from 
hoayon for tho imperial court 1o adopt Buddhism, ‘lhe 
emperor accordingly sent to India an embassy which retuned 
with a Ilindoo priest, a sandalwood statue of the god, and a 
sacred book, Other Iindoos, othor statues, and other books 
followed, and tho new religion thus got well-grounded in 
China, whence doubtless it specdily travelled on to the 
neighbouring Korea, Wo shall seo afterwards that the court 
of Japan was in frequent communication with tho small king- 
doms of Korea from before the timo of Christ onwards; but 
ib was not until the reign of Keitai-Tonno, in the beginning 
of the sixth century A.v., that statnos of Buddha are said to 
havo boon taken acrogs tho sea, In tho reign of tho omporor 
Kimmoei (540-571 a.v.) tho king of Kudara (of Korea) sont 
to Japan statues of Buddha, altars, banners, otc , and wroto 
to the omperor # lebicr recommending tho adoption of the 
worship of Buddha, the power of which ho strongly assorted, 
The emperor, we aro told, would probably have accoptod tho 
advice, but the dignitaries of his court formally opposod it. 
The omperor thon gayo tho Buddhist eombloms to ono Sogano- 
Iname, recommending him to adopt tho Buddhist foith. 
Inamo took thom home, oboyed tho emperor's advico, and 
turnod his house into a temple, About this time, howove:, 
Japan was ravaged by an epidomic; tho court dignitaries 
abtributed this 0 the presonce of false gods, throw thom into 
the wator, and burnt the temple. But in spite of that ib is 
said that from that moment Buddhism took root in the 
country. In the next reign (of Bilatsu-Lenno) two envoys, 
roturning from Kudara, again brought two statucs of Buddha 
into the country, which were giyen to Sogano-Umako, who 
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founded » temple and put them in it, Thon broke oul a now 
opidomic, and again those zealous consorvatiyes, the court 
dignitaries, induced tho emperor to put down the Buddhist 
religion and bun tho templos and statues, Soon after, 
howevor, tho omporor, and his most Protestant minister, were 
both smitton with illness, and tho Buddhists did not fail to 
geo in this phonomonon tho chastigomont of thoix impioly. 
Umako pressed the emporor to bo conyortod, or rathor to 
eonvort himaelf, but the omporor told him that he, Umako, 
could adoro whomsocver ho pleased, but that it was wrong 
of him to seok to convert othors. Yomoi, the succossor of 
Bitatsu, falling ill, wished to adopt Buddhism, and thus gavo 
rise to difficulties and jenlousios, in tho midst of which the 
Buddhist convors Umako had ono of tho ministors as- 
sassinatod, og I shall have occasion to recount in tho chapter 
on tho Descont of the Crown, In that chaptor T shall also 
make montion of Prince Toyoto-Mimi, aftorwards known as 
Shotoku-Vaishi (Unusual Virtue”), who was hoir to tho 
throne, but died without succeeding to ib; bub to him I muat 
novortholoss horo moro particularly rofor. 

Tho history of this prince is surrounded with legondary 
matior, I tako tho following from an account of him which 
a learned priost of tho hoad chureh of tho Woestorn Shin-shu 
sect, in Kioto, was good enough to oxlrael for mo from a 
fullor history written in the Japanoso langnago, Ifo is thora 
said to havo boon born with his right hand clenched, and his 
body giving forth a ploasant porfume., Ifo could sponk whon 
but a fow months old. Whon two years old ho freed to tho 
onal, and saying Nambutsu (“Savo ua, O otornal Buddhu”), 
opened for the first time his right hand, disclosing thoroin 
a relic of Buddha. When about five or six yours old ho 
was disputing with othor princes in tho palaco, ‘ho 
omporor Bitaisu rogo up with a stick in his hand, and all 
the princes exeepting him ran away; ho, who was baro to 
the waist, wont towards tho omporor, (What a glimpso, 
this, into tho simplo humun lifo of thoso oarly mikados, gods 
though they were esteemed!) “Why do you romain when 
tho othors flo?” asked the omporor ; and the boy replied, 
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“As I can neithor riso to hoavon by a laddor, nor hido 
myself by digging in the ground, I can only remain to be 
beaten.” “The omperor,” says the ancient story, “ rejoiced, 
thinking him an excellent boy.” When ho becamo older he 
loved to read, and showed himself very clever and intelligent, 
On one occasion sight peoplo appealed to him at onco, and 
although he heard them all at the samo timo, he mado no 
mistake, Hoe was consequently called “ Tnchiji-no-Wanji ” 
(Hacht meaning “eight,” and # “ecars”), The omporor 
“Joved him with his hoart,”’ and bade him live in tho best 
house, which was south of tho palace. Buddhism was not 
widely spread at this time, but the young prince loved it 
yory much, and rend many of its sacred books, 

When Umeko urged the emperor Bitntsu during tho 
plaguo to adopt tho Buddhist religion as already stated, tho 
emperor consulted this boy-prince on tho subject, so great 
was his confidence in him, Afterwards, when tho omporor 
Yomei fell sick, as I have related, “the princo sitting near to 
the omperot always prayed for his recoyory.” Tho prince 
was fifteen years old only whon Umako had tho ministor 
murdored, About this time ho carved four warriors in wood, 
and putting them on his head followed tho army. Thoso 
yory anciont and interesting imagos have beon prosorved, and 
were shown to us in a templo at Osake. In this account 
it is stated that Umako murdered tho emperor Sushun, and 
put the widow of Bilatsu, the prince’s mothor, on the throno, 
the prince himsclf thus becoming heir-apparent; he was 
made in somo sense regent, so that “all powor came into his 
hands.” It was by his own desire, doubtless, that in tho 
following ycar the empress urged the princo and Umako to 
encourage the Buddhist religion, and consequently peoplo 
emulated each other in tho building of templos and pagodas, 
In the following’ yoar x Korean priest namod Eji arrived in 
Japan, and the prince-regent made him his tutor, and 
received from him the five Buddhist commandments, tho 
substance of which I have alrondy cited, The prince like- 
wise published books or tracts upon tho now religion, and 
the empress allowed him {o expound them to others, and 
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to bo quostionod upon thom by a priesh wearing Buddhist 
clothes, and handing incenso Io so answorod tho questions 
that the empress was much gratified, and “gave him land, 
and increased his income.” IIo gave all to tho temples. In 
the fifth year of hor reign she proposed to croate him Zeé-ho~ 
wan, “highest priest,” but ho stoutly refused tho title, Tlo 
appears to hayo applied himself to tho distinguishing of 
difforont ranks, to the improvoment of Japanese coromony, and 
to tho composition of rules for rogulating such meabtors, 

In the year 604 ho issued, with tho sanction of the empress, 
sovonteen odicts as tho laws of tho country. It was at his sug- 
gostion that the empress sent to China to procure a book which 
he wanted, her ambassador bearing a lotlor of his composi- 
tion, and roturning with a Chinoso ambassador who brought 
tho book, and also an autograph lottor and prosonts from tho 
Tmporor of China (of tho Zui dynasty) to tho impress of 
Japan, This was tho commoncement of intercourse botweon 
Japan and China, Tl is said that on tho omproas exprossing 
hor desire to sco tho pooplo hunting, ho romonstrated with 
hor, telling hor that ono of tho fivo commandmonts was 
against tuking the lifo of anything, and asking her to issua 
an edict accordingly. My translation says; “Irom that 
timo it was dolorminod that tho corresponding day in overy 
your should bo spont in gotling modicinos (modicinal horbs, 
probably), which was called Yasu-rio, or medicine-lunting.” 
Tn 620 aw, the Princo (alas! in conjunction with the 
murdoror Umako, from whom neither ho nor the empress 
uppoars to have boon alionated, allhough ho took tho lite 
of Shushun-Tonno, who was hor brothor and his uncle) pub- 
lished a Japancso history. 

L havo alroady adyorted to the mission sont by tho ompross 
to China, ‘This mission was eecompaniod by two sindonts, 
Tekumuku and Minamibushi, and by a priost namod Bin, to 
bo educated in China, Those students romained thore for 
ten years, until tho Zui dynasty was suporsoded by that of 
To, Takamuku romeined more than twenty years longor, 
but the priost and Minamibushi retuned sooner, Tho lattor 
gevo instruction to Princo Nukuno Oyo (afterward the 
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omperor Tenji), and to an historic character who afterwards 
became known as Fujiwara Kamatari. The omporor Kotoku, 
on coming to the throne in 615 a.p., made tho Prince Oye 
heir-apparent, and Fujiwara Kamatavi chiof privy councillor, 
He also appointed Takamuku and Bin to profossorships of 
the provinciuls schools, giving them sharos in the administra- 
tion of the government. This was tho first instanco of 
nativos being appointed to professorships, Koroan scholars 
having alone previously occupied those posts, In 621 tho 
prince was attacked by a malady, and tho empross sont 
Prince Tamura to condole with him, and to learn his wishos. 
Tlis answer was, “I hope you will ask the empress to extend 
the new religion greatly.” Ile died in his forty-ninth year, 
and was buried in the hill callod Shinaga, “hore was no 
person,” says my narrative, with quaint and touching sim- 
plicity, “who did nob mourn tho death of him, At ovory 
place the voices of crying wore heard, and did not cease 
after a month,” The prince built nino temples, among which 
was the famous lemple of Hoviuji (Tatsuta), in Yamato, which 
remains with little alteration to this day, and which wo had 
the privilego of visiting on our way to Nara, as will bo hero- 
after sct forth. It contains portraits, otc, of tho princes, tho 
productions of his hand, and tho most ancient works of 
Japanese art, 

Tho groat impulse which this remarkable princo gave to 
the Buddhist religion in Japan formed an ora in its history, 
It ig worthy of nolo that during his life the slate of Koma 
(in Koroa), learning that the ompross had ordered the con- 
struction of 4 monumental statue of Buddha, sont a large 
sum in gold to assist in dofraying tho cost of it, and sont 
several Buddhist priests at the samo timo to Japan. Tho 
Buddhist system of burning tho body was only introduced 
into Japan at the end of the seventh or boginning of the 
eighth century by a priest named Dosho. 

In the reigns of the Nara emprossog, tho Shinto religion 
and the ancient history of tho country occupicd mosh of tho 
imperial attention, and tho famous Kojiki and Nihonki were 
written. In the succeeding reign of Shomu-Tcuno, however, 
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the intercourse with China increasing, and Chineso literature 
finding its way more freely into Japan, Buddhism appears to 
have received a new impulse. Orders were given for the 
erection of a Buddhist temple in each province, and the 
endowments of the clergy were increased. Soon after the 
middle of the eighth century the emperor Junjin anthorised 
the construction of a convent for Buddhist nuns in ench 
province of the empire. The empress Shotoku, who was a 
devoted Buddhist, soon afterwards had constructed a million 
of miniature three-storied pagodas, in each of which was 
placed a small collection of prayers printed by means of 
impression plates, such as are still used in Japan, but then 
employed for the first time. I have seen several of these 
miniature pagodas, which are circular and apparently lathe- 
turned, and about six inches long, many of them haying been 
preserved to the present day.* 

The emperor Kuwammu, who reigned at the close of the 
eighth century, was less of a devotee, and forbade private 
individuals to haye chapels in their own houses, or to sell 
lands or houses to the priests, He laboured hard in other 
ways for the benefit of his people, and is justly considered, 
says one historian, one of the great emperors of Japan. It 
was in his reign, nevertheless, that the priest Saicho founded 
the great temples of Enriaku-ji, on Mount Hiyei (Hiyei-san), 
the priests of which became so powerful and troublesome 
in Inter reigns. It was shortly before Kuwammu’s reign 
commenced that a Japenese priest and scholar who exerted 
great influence upon the fortunes of Buddhism in the country 
was born. This was the learned Kobo Daishi, who studied 
in China, and took a great interest in the progress of litera- 
ture ag well as of Buddhism, and who is perhaps best known 
to fame as the inventor of the [-ro-ha syllabary, from its 
first three letters, just as we know the “ Alpha-bet” from the 
first two Greek letters. He was likewise the founder of the 


* Ono shown fo me by Mi, Fuku- Another, which Princo Date showed 
sown, of Tokio (the learned school- me, was picciscly similar, bué the 
proprietor and reformer), contained — scroll was wanting. 
the original small setoll of prayers. 
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Shingon (“True Words”) sect of Buddhists in Japan. “The 
mastor-stroke of theological dexterity was made early in tho 
ninth century, when Kobo ... achioved the reconciliation of 
the native belief and tho forcign religion, made patriotism and 
picty one, and Inid the foundation of tho pormancnt and 
universal success of Buddhism in Japan. This Japancse 
Philo taught that the Shinto deitios or gods of Japan wore 
manifestations, or transmigrations, of Buddha in that 
country, and by his scheme of dogmatic theology secured 
the ascendency of Buddhism over Shinto and Confucianism ” 
(Griffis), This is putting tho case vory strongly, but 14 will 
serve to indicate the importance of the labours of the loarned 
priest. The emperor Saga, who began to reign in 810, or 
three years before Kobo Daishi founded his new sect, novor- 
theless revived the Shinto roligion, ordering the repair of its 
temples, and commanding the clorgy “ not to conduct them- 
selyesin an immoralmanner, nor to abuso the public credulity” 
—a Carlylean king, evidently. The emperor Daigo, who lived 
nearly a century afterwards, scoms to hayo had a dash of the 
same spirit in him, or one of his subjects would seareoly have 
addressed to him a momorial the oloyonth clause of which 
was “to maintain in their posts oly thoyo membors of the 
clergy who acquitted thomselves worthily of their functions,” 
The emperor Shirakawa, who was contemporary with our 
William the Conquoror, was 9 devoted Buddhist, and causod 
more than fifty thousand pagodas and statues of Buddha to 
be erected. 

By this time Buddhism had becomo so poworful in tho 
stato, and the priests consequontly so bold, that thoy took 
to settling the differences that arose botweon their several 
temples by force of arms. Numerous disturbances with 
bleodshed had in this way been organised in tho capital city, 
Kioto, The priests of the great and splondid templos of 
Enriaku-ji (Hiyoi-san), near tho city, so far took advantage 
of the tolerance and favour of the governmont as oven to 
raise troops of their own; and the uso they made of thom 
was, when they had some reclamation to mako from tho 
government, to take an armed fovee with thom to tho palace 
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of the emperor when they went thither to address him, The 
emperor had the spirit to order the police to attack and 
disperse the clerical rebels, which I trust they did success- 
fully. He is said, however, to have remarked (in a very 
different spirit from the Carlylean Saga), “There are three 
things over which I have no power: the waters of the river 
Kamogawa [which frequently overflowed], dice, and priests.” 
During the noxt reign, that of Horikawa, a younger 
brothor of the reigning emperor, named Kakugio, became a 
priest of the temple of Ninnaji; he was the first prince of 
the blood who took holy ordors. 

We have now arrived at 2 period from which, henceforth, 
the Buddhist religion must be considered as an integral 
part of the Japanese empire, the history of the two being 
practically one, This would hardly have been the case had 
Japan been constituted like European countries, where the 
people have exerted so strong and direct an influence upon 
the national roligion, for as yet Buddhism, though adopted 
by the court and by the official and learned sections of 
the community, had not become the religion of the people ; 
but it is only during the last few years that the people of 
Japan have been allowed to do much more than obey either 
imperial or military dictators, and the adoption of Bud- 
dhism by theso practically settled the question for centuries 
to coma, Other Buddhist sects were, however, about to 
bo founded, nnd to have important results. “The thirteenth 
of tho Christian eva is the golden century of Japanese 
Buddhism ; for then were developed those phases of thought 
which wero peculiar to it, and sects were founded, most 
of them in Kioto, which are still the most flourishing in 
Japan, Among these were, in 1202, the Zen (‘ Contempla- 
tion’); in 1211, the Jodo (‘Heavenly Road’); in 1262, the 
Shin (‘New’); in 1282, the Nichiren, In various decades 
of the seme century several other important sects originated, 
and the uumber of brilliant intellects that adorned the 
priesthood at this périod is remarkable. . .°, The adoption 
of Buddhism by all classes may be ascribed to the missionary 
Iebours of Shinran and Nichiren, whose banishment to the 
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north and east made them itinerant apostles. Shinran 
travelled on foot through every one of the provinces north 
and east of Kioto, glorying in his exile, everywhere preach- 
ing and teaching and making new disciples ” (Griffis). 

The doctrine of Shinran Shonin, and of Lhe yory powerful 
section of Buddhism which he founded, occupies a remark- 
able place in the Buddhist system. I have boforo said, in 
speaking of the fundamental principles of this religion as 
it arose in India and flowed over through China 1o Japan, 
that thero is in it no such iden as that of a Savionr; and 
others, who know much more about it, are of the same 
opinion. Dr Titel says, for example: “ Buddha is not a 
saviour. The only thing he can do for others is to show 
them that way of doing good and overcoming evil, to point 
out the path to Nirvine by his example, and to encourage 
others by means of teaching atd exhortation and warning 
to follow his footsteps. If any human boing is to reach 
Nirvana, it must bo dono by independent action. Do good 
and you will be saved; this is the long and tho short of tho 
Buddhist religion.” And this viow, it must be acknowlodgod, 
seems to be an inovitable inference from what wo know of 
the origin, the antecedents, and tho diffusion of Buddhiam. 
But here, in the Shin-shu (Shin-sect), we not only havo tho 
doctrine of x saviour taught, but with it tho old Christian 
doctrine of justification by faith likewiso—but by faith, not 
in Jesus, but in Amita Buddha, The Buddhists of Nepaul 
worship by preference one of several anciont Buddhas, 
designated Adi-Buddha, endowing him with a sort of 

“supremacy, and with the purest virtues. The majority of 
northern Buddhists assume the samo attitude towards Amiia 
Buddha. He is the god of the paradise of the west, and in 
reality, although seldom in as many words, they worship 
him as Almighty God is worshipped by othors. Ib is this 
Amita Buddha in whom the Shin Buddhists ospecially put 
their trust; and although ancient Buddhism seems to know 
of no sin-atoning power, they do not admit this, bub trust 
in him for efernal salvation. My opportunities for getting 
at the truth in this very important matter were, ag will 
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hereafter be scen, of an unusual character, as I had the 
advantage of being entertained by the heads, both of the 
eastern and the western Shin-shu, from both of whom we 
received much kindness while at Kioto. In the Nishi 
Honganji, in company with the archbishop of the western 
church, was a learned bozw, or priest, Mr. Akamatz; and it 
is not a little characteristic of the energy and enterprise of 
this great religious body, that this gentleman had lived 
several years in Europe, studying the Christian sects, and 
preparing the way for the conversion of Europe to the 
Shin faith, My, Akamatz was kind enough to favour me, 
at my request, with a short statement in English of the 
principles of that faith, and for many reasons it seems well 
that I should here reproduce it without alteration, It runs 
as follows :— 


A BRIEP ACCOUNT OF “ slIN-SHU.” 


Buddhism teaches that all things, abstract and concrete, 
are produced and destroyed by causes and combinations 
of circumstances; therefore the state of our present life 
has its cause in what we have done in our previous 
existence up to now: and our present actions become the 
causes of our state of existence in the future lifo, 

As our doings are good or bad, and of different degrees 
of excellence or evil, so they produce many effects, having 
many degrees of suffering or happiness, All men and 
other sentient beings have an intermineble existence, 
dying in one form and being reborn in another; so that 
if men wish to escape from a miserable state of trans- 
migration, they must cut off the causes, which are the 
passions, such for example as covetousness, anger, ete. 

The principal object of Buddhism is that men should 
obtain salvation from misery, according to the doctrme 
of extinction of passion. This doctrine is the cause of 
salvation, and salyation is the effect of this doctrine; this 
salvation we call Nirvana, which means eternal happiness, 
and is the state of Buddha. 

It is, however, vory difficult to eut off all the passions, 
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but Buddhism professes many ways of obtaining this 
object. Nagadjuna, the Indian saint, said that in Buddhism 
there ave many ways, easy and difficult as in worldly 
roads, some painful like a mountainous journoy, othors 
pleasant like sailing on the sea. These ways may bo 
classed in two divisions, one being called “ salf-power,” 
or help through self; and the othor callod “the powor of 
others,” or help through another. 

Our sect, called “Shin-shu,” literally moaning “Truo 
Doctrine,” which was founded by Shinran Shonin, toachos 
tho doctrine of “ help from another,” 

Now what is this “power of another”? It is tho 
great power of Amita Buddha, “Amita” means bound- 
less, and we bolievo that the lifo and light of Buddha 
are both boundless, and that his knowledge and morey 
are both perfect;-nlso that all othor Buddhas obtained 
their state of Buddhaship by the holp of Amita Buddha, 
Therefore Amita Buddha is called tho chiof of the Buddhas. 

Amita Buddha always exercises his boundloss morcy 
upon all creatures, and shows a great dosiro 10 holp and 
influence all peoplo who roly on him, to completo all 
morits and be reborn into paradise (Nirviina). 

Our sect pays no ationtion to tho othor Buddhas, and, 
putting faith only in the great desiro of Amita Buddha, 
expects to eseapo from the misorable world and to ontor 
into paradise for tho noxt life. From the timo of putting 
faith in tho saving desire of Buddha wo do not neod any 
power of self-help, but noed only keep his morcy in heart, 
and invoke his namo in order to remembor him, ‘Thoso 
doings we call thanksgiving for salvation, 

Tn our sect wo have no difforenco betweon pricst and 
layman, as concerns their way of obtaining salvation, the 
only difference Being in their profossion or businoss ; and 
consequently the priest is allowed to marry, and to eat 
flosh and fish, which are prohibited to othor Buddhist 
sects. 

Again, our sect forbids all prayors or supplications for 
happiness in the prosent life to any of tho Buddhas, even 
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to Amita Buddha, because the cyents of the present life 
crnnot be altered by the power of others; and teaches 
the followers of the sect to do their moral duty, loving 
each other, and keeping order and the laws of government. 

We have many writings stating the principles inculeated 
by our sect, but I give only tho translation of the follow- 
ing ereed, which was written by Rennyo Shonin, who 
was the chief priest of the eighth gencration from the 
founder. 

Creed. 

Rejecting all religious austerities and other actions, 
giving up all idea of self-power, rely upon Amita Buddha 
with the whole heart for our salyation, which is the most 
important thing; bolieving that at the moment of putting 
one’s faith in Amita Buddha our salvation is settled. 

From that moment invocation of ‘his name is observed 
to express gratitude and thankfulness for Buddha's 
mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the reception of 
this doctrine from the founder and succeeding chief 
priests, whose teachings are as kind and welcome as the 
light in a dark night. 

We must also keep the Jaws which are fixed for ow 
duty during our whole life, 


It is obvious from this statement, coming from a source 
so entirely unquestionable, that for six centuries and a half 
thore has existed and flourished in Japan a section of Bud- 
dhists who believe in the doctrine of salvation by faith; who 
consider heayen attainable at the close of this life by means 
of that faith; who have swept aside many of the most pro- 
minent restrictions of what we have all supposed to be the 
ancient Buddhist faith—celibacy, penances, fastings, seclu- 
sions, pilgrimages, etc. They have justly been called the, 
Protestants of Japan, building their temples in great 
thoroughfares, and in many other ways appealing dircctly 
to the people. At the samo time their priests are highly 
educated, nob by study only, but by travel—one of the 
present archbishops haying himself been to France and 
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other European countries, Of thoir hopo of convorting 
Europe I have elsewhere made mention. The followers of 
Shinran have, it is said by indopendont witnesses, wielded 
vast influence in the religious deyelopmont of tho peoplo, 
and havo always beon characterised by singloness of purpose. 

Of Nichiren, and the sect which ho founded, Mr, Griflis 
has given a very full and good account, from which, as tho 
most convenient souree, and with thankful acknowledg- 
ments, I will condense the particulars to bo givon in this 
paragraph, Nichiren (“Sun-Lotus”) wes so named by his 
mother, who dreamed that the sun had entored her body—a 
not unfrequent occurrence with mothors of great Japancso 
men, Born in view of mountains and near the son, in the 
southern province of Awa, ho was a dreamy and motlitative 
child, Although early put undor the care of a holy bozw 
(priest), when grown 4o manhood ho was dissatisfied with the 
existing sects and doctrines, and resolved to found ono of his 
own, A profound student of Buddhist literature, both in 
Sanskrit and in Chinese, he seb aside the usual prayer, 
“Tail, Amita Buddha!” or “Savo us, Etornal Buddha!” 
and taught that the true invocation was, “ Glory to the Salva- 
tion-bringing Book of the Law,” or, literally, “ fail, True 
Way of Salvation, Blossom of Doctrino;” and this tho Nichiron 
sect employ, Ie founded numerous templos, and was busy 
throughout his lifé in teaching, preaching, and sproading his 
views. In consequence of the bitterness with which he 
attacked other socts, he was banished to Oxpo Ito, in Idzu, 
for three years, and, being contumacious, was subsequontly 
arrested a second time, confined in an undorground prison, 
and condemned to death. The story of an attempt to behead 
him on the beach near Enroshime being frustrated by a beam 
from heaven blingling the executionor and splintoring his 
sword, I shall narrate whon I record our visit to the spot, 
He was afterwards released in a general amnosty, and died 
at Ikégami, near the Kawasaki station, on the short line of 
railway between Yokohama and Tokio, where aro now, con- 
sequently, to be seen gorgoous tomples, pagodas, and shrincs, 
and solomn groves ond cemeteries, Tho snevoss and power 
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of his followers are due to the directness and exclusivencss 
of his teachings, They are intolerant even of other Buddhist 
sects, protesting that in no case save that of the acceptance 
of their own tenets can they combine with them, The 
proscription of other sects, and the practice of abuse and 
reviling as a proselytising agency, was new to Japan when 
introduced by Nichiren, and stirred up persecution against 
him and his sect, which has nevertheless flourished greatly, 
and “produced a greater number of brilliant intellects, un- 
compromising zealots, unquailing martyrs, and relentless 
persecutors than any other in Japan. . . . In their view, all 
other sects than theirs are useless.” According to theiv voca- 
bulary, the adherents of Shingon are “not patriots” ; those 
of Ritsu are “thieves and raserls”; those of Zen ave “ furies”; 
while those of certain othor sects are sure and without doubt 
to go to hell, “Among the Nichirenites axe more prayer- 
books, drums, and other noisy accompaniments of revivals 
than in any other sect. They excel in tho number of pil- 
grims, ond in the use of charms, spells, and amulets, Their 
priests are celibates, and must abstain from wine, fish, and 
all flesh. They are the Ranters of Buddhism. To this day 
n rovival-meeting in one of their temples is a scene that 
beggars description, and may deafen weak cars, What with 
prayers incessantly repeated, drums beating unceasingly, the 
shouting of devotees, who work themselves into a state of 
excitement that often ends in insanity, and sometimes in 
death, and the frantic exhortation of the priests, the wildeat 
excesses that seek the mantle of religion in other lands are 
by them equalled if not excelled. To this sect belonged 
Kato Kiyomasa, the bloody persecutor of the Christians in 
the sixteenth contury, the ‘vi ¢er execrandus’ of tho 
Jesuits, but who is now a holy saint in the calendar of 
canonised Buddhists.” 

It is manifest that we have here, in Shin-shu and the 
Nichixen sect, Buddhism presented under a contrast of 
extremes, and a proof that there are Buddhists and Buddhists, 
It is no doubt the hope of many, and the object of some, that 
Japan may become Christianised, and it needs no great per- 
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spicacity to sce that those two sects presont to us romarkablo 
examples of the class of obstacles to be overcome in the pro- 
cess. In Shin-shu, indecd, we have a religion closcly allied 
to the best types of Christianity, not only in its spirit, but 
in the form of iis leading doctrine, Salvation by faith in an 
all-powerful and all-willing Saviour is common to both theso 
religions, A wise and temperate uso of our life and facultios 
on earth is also sanctionod and encouraged by both, what- 
ever there may appear to be to tho contrary in the beginnings 
of both religions. A mutual desire to convert and ombraco 
each other on the same basis of belief also exists, But when 
one remembers that in the ono case tho faith of the Church 
is contred in Jesus Christ, and in the other cago in Amita 
Buddha, one is ready to ask, What miraclo can bring about 
the desired conjunction and coalition? Tho Nichirons appear 
on the other hand to be animated by soulimonts and accus- 
tomed to practices which spring from a spirit not by any 
means alien to some bodios of Christians, and in common 
with them appoar to esteem a book, or biblo, before and 
above everything, finding thorein thoir “ Way of Salvation” 
and “Blossom of Doctrine.” But then how difforent tho 
Book in each case ! 

Before proceeding furthor, I must mako reforenco to that 
Goddess or God of 2 Thousand ands who is so widely wor- 
shipped throughout Japan, and to whom I shall have ocea- * 
sion hereafter to make ropeated reforences. This is tho’ 
famous Kwannon, who usually is ondowed with arms and 
hands to the large numbor just intimated, grasping in cach 
some symbol of doctrine, or some weapon of defence, Kwan- 
non has had numerous incarnations, and many aro tho 
temples of its worship in tho cities, towns, and villages of 
the land of the slighted sun-goddess. This deity does not 
appear to have been associated cither with Vodism or Brah- 
manism, or with the beginnings of Buddhism, but was 
largely worshipped in Northern and Central India » fow 
centuries after Christ, appearing either as a man or 2 woman 
according to tho requiremonts of the casc—somotimes with 
three faces, the ideas embodied boing those of groat vigilance 
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and great helpfulness, especially as regards those who expe- 
rience the dangers of the dcep. Sometimes, in the Indian 
records, this god was declared to be a spiritual reflex or son 
of Amita Buddha. Shivaism also had its influence, says 
Hitel, upon the formation of the dogma in quostion, and 
Avalékitéshvara (her Indian name) is consequently often 
represented in India, as she is in Japan, with three eyes, 
with a crown of skulls on her head, or a necklace of skulls, 
or a rosary made of finger-bones. She is there viewed as a 
fomale deity, endowed with great powers of magic and sor- 
cery, and her formula om mani padme hum is used by all 
northern Buddhists for exorcisms, and is inscribed on amu- 
lets, articles of common use, houses and public places, as a 
charm against calamities and evil influences of all kinds. A 
Japanese legend relates that during the civil wars of tho 

- middlo ages a political refugeo, called Morihsa, hid himself 
in the temple of the thousand-handed Kwannon at Kiyomidzu, 
Kioto (to which I shall have occasion again to refer in record- 
ing our visit to it), and implored this deity with coaseless 
prayers for a thousand days, His enemies, however, dis- 
covered his retreat, and dragged him out to the sea-shore 
for execution. But the executioner found all his offorts foiled 
by the god Kwannon, for at every stroke he essayed the 
sword-blade split into a thousand pieces without injuring 
Morihsa, His enemy, who had previously slain all othor 
members of Morihsa’s clan, received also a warning through 
his own wife, to whom Kwannon had appeared in a dream, 
interceding on behalf of Morihsa, The latter was therefore set 
at liberty, and, being the acknowledged protégé of Kwannon, 
he rose to the highest power in the state. 

In the reign of the emperor Go-Uda, during which the 
invasion of Japan by the Mongol Tartars wag nobly repelled, 
it was ascertained that the Buddhist temples in Japan num- 
bered 11,037, belonging to the following eight sects, viz. :— 


1, Tho San-ron, founded by the Korean priest Ekuwan, in theo 
zeign of the empross Suiko, 

2, 'The ILoso, or Isiki, founded by Prince Dosho, in the reign of 
Kotoku. 
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3. Tho Gusha, a branch of tho Hoso, founcod by tho priests Gomoi 
and Miozen, in the reign of Kuwammu, 
4, The Djojutsu, founded by unknown priosts, under tho empress 


Suiko. 
5. The Ritsu, introduced by the Chinese priost Kanshin, undor 


the empress Koken. 
6. Tho Kegon, or Koushu, introduced by the Chinose priest Dozen, 


in the reign of Shomu. 
7, The Tendai, founded by the priest Snicho, under Kuwammu, 
8. The Shingon, by the priost Kukai (Kobo), undor Saga. 
To these may be added :— 
9° Tho Jodo, founded by tho priost Gonku, under Takakura, 
10. Tho Zon, by tho priest Gisci, undor Tsuchi-Mikado, 
Later three new sects were formed :— 

11. Tho Shin, or Ikko, by Ianyon, bottor known as Shinran, 

disciplo of Gonku. 

12. The Ji, by the priest Ippen. 

18, Hokke, by Nichiven, 

Me. Griffis, writing of tho prosent day, truly says that it 
is oxtromely difficult to get accurate statistics of Buddhism, 
and givos the table quoted below (abridged) in tho foot- 
note.* It was compiled for him by a learned priost of the 
Shin donomination, in tho tomplo of Nishi Hongnnji, in 
Tsukiji, Tokio, Besides thoso given thoro aro, ho says, 
twenty-one other sects, which act apart from tho othors, 
and in some cases havo no temples or monasterica, 

Such furthor rocords of Buddhism, or Buddhists, as aro 
needed for the purposes of this volume will be found 
in either tho historical or tho ‘othor chapters; but a fow 
words on tho present state of matlers must be giyon before 


* Tanunar List or Buppisrs In Taran. 


Chiof sects (Shiu, or Shu), ‘Total number of ‘lomples, 

I. Pendai . . i é + GOL 
IL Shitigon . . ‘ . + 15,508 

TIE, Zen, . . . . + 21,547 

IV. Jodo. . . . * « 9,809 
V. Shin. Fy é a ‘ « 13,708 

VI. Nichireu , * ‘ i + wkuown 

Vidi. . A 586 


Tn the Consus of 1875 there were returned 207,609 Buddhist religieua, of 
whom 148,807 were males, and 58,862 femalos, 
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closing this, -Now.that the ports of Japan hive been opened 
to the importation, duty free, of that curious product of 
western manufacture known as “ civilisation,” the existing 
religions of the country are becoming subjected to the 
same serutiny—often sceptical and unfriendly serutiny— 
as western religions; and this, not by foreigners alone, but 
likewise by Japanese themselves. It is not for nothing that 
Japan has sent so many of its youths to the continents 
of Europe and America and to England, and has opened 
schools for foreign education in its great cities and towns. 
Already Buddhism is being very curiously inquired into, 
and Buddhist priests have to confront plain and sceptical 
speech and questioning within the limits guarded by their 
grim gate-keepers, beneath their gilded temple-roofs, and in 
the presence of their ancient and astonished gods. I could 
give several instances of this, but one will suffice.* It shall 
be one which will serve to illustrate some of. the strange 
theories of Buddhisni, as well as to exhibit. the beginnings 
of the spirit of religious inquiry in Japan. - 

A learned Buddhist priest of some note in the Itsu-Ko sect, 
named Sata Kaiseki, attended at the temple of Shinkaiji, at 
Shinagawa, in the eastern capital, Tokio, in August 1878, 
to deliver an address on Tengan, “ Infinite. Vision,” or that 
state of perfection to which Buddha attains, His discourse 
was interspersed with interruptions aud arguments by 
objectors. No sooner was the subject announced than one 
of tho audience rose and observed that it was the custom of 

_ the priests torelate wonderful events respecting the life 
of Buddha and his fiye hundred disciples, and to give 
graphic descriptions ‘of the Buddhist hell and heaven, 
illustrating these by parables, or, when -they fail to con- 
vince, by’ metaphysical reasonings which they did not them- 
selves understand. -He went on to ask for some clearer’ 


* Labridgo the account which fol- Japancso government. Ho considered 
lows in the text from a translation by if so interesting that he read the 
Capt. J. M. James, of Tokio, an translation at tho Asiatic Society of 
English gentleman-and a Japanese Japan in March 1879, 
scholar in the employment of the ‘ 
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account of hell and heaven, stating his own difficultics in 
beheving in « hell buried ten thousand miles in tho bowels 
of the earth, or in a heaven several hundreds of thonsands 
of miles high Ho bluntly added: “ All that the pricsthood 
affims on the subject 1s a meio fabrication, an assertion tho 
truth of which any man can plainly percoive without the md 
of an eyeglass, If you explain the visiblo, which tho oye 
can seo and the understanding giasp, well aud good: but as 
to the invisible, who can beheve?” The priost answered, 
with gié¢at calm appmiently, that everything which takes 
place in the wold, from the least to the greatest, is com- 
prehended under the operation of the two gront constantly 
operating forces, cause and effect. To understand thosa 
a man must be educated, and the greater knowledgo ho 
possesses the more readily will his doubts be dispelled, and 
everything become clear to his reason; whoreas the 1cagon- 
ing faculties of an uneducated man not having beon do- 
veloped, he cannot undeistand arguments, which soryo only 
to confuse and poiplex him, Ile wont on to explain that 
before a person can atiam to Tengan, or Infinito Vision, ho 
must first possess tho thico Talents of Knowledge, viz: 
1, tho faculty of forming conect conclusions fiom things 
presented to our organs of sight; 2, tho faculty of drawing 
inferences—for instance, of lemning that mon must bo near 
you when you hear tho voices of men without seoing them ; 
8, the faculty of comprchending the impossiblo—which, 
being 1ather difficult of explanation, the priost loft undefined 
till a later period of his address, ‘“‘Thorefore,” said he 
, (one scarcely sees why), “if Infinite Vision oxists, and 
sees freely around and beyond ondless mountains, theroto 
comparing our feeble knowledge, which sinks into com-~ 
parative nothingness beside it, there can be ne doubt ag io . 
the existence Of hell and heaven.” Tlere another of tho 
audience asked tho priest for 2 more particular description 
of the species of vision which he tormod Infinite Vision,* 


* ©The faoulty of comprehending — tuition all beings in all the wolds.” 
tn one instantaneons view o by m-  ~—Eitel’s § Tandbook of Buddhism. 
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predicating of it the power of sceing over the above-named 
vast distances, The priest replied that Infinite Vision was 
indeed inconceivable by ordinary human beings in their 
unenlightened state, but that he would try, by means of 
a series of doctrinal proofs, to explain the matter thoroughly, 
and should thereby probably convince them. Ho then defined 
the Five Spiritual Attributes of Infinite Permeating Powor, 
which are, 1, the Infinite Vision; 2, the power of hearing 
and understanding all sounds produced in all universes; 
3, the knowledge of the innermost thoughts of all mankind ; 
4, tho knowledge of all that has transpired in all pre- 
existing ages; 5, the knowledge of all existing things, 
including the power of Transformation and Transmutation. 
The first, he said, was the order of vision which perceives 
the four extremes, viz.: Zi, the order which includes all 
things, even to infinity [of greatness, I presume]; Shiyo, 
the order which subdivides, and distinguishes between, all 
things to infinity ; Sad, the order which perceives all things 
which are too minute for the human eye or intellect to take 
in, even with the aid of a microscope; and Wen, the ordor 
of infinite perception, which “perceives things that no 
human eye or intellect could grasp in their present unen- 
lightened state, even though they should use a telescope 
a million times more powerful than any yet invented,” 
Whatever hindrances may present themselves to our sight 
or reasoning powers, none aro present, said the priest, to 
the Infinite Vision, permeating, as it does, everywhere and 
evorything: “There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the 
oxistenco of hell and heaven.” Here again ono of the con- 
grogation rominded the priest of his promise not to relate 
anything miraculous of which he could not bring forward 

. proof positive, and reproached him for deviating consider- 
ably from this, by tolling them inerediblé stories about 
different kinds of eyes, of which he, for one, could make 
nothing. So far as he knew there was but one kind of eye, 
yiz, that common to all living beings possessed of sight. Upon 
this the priest narrated the following story, as an illustration 
of the existence of another and higher form of vision :— 
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«Tn anciont timos, in China, during the reign of the Emperor Bun, 
there were doubts entertained among tho literati of tho day as to the 
existence of a certain plant called Kuwa-Kuwan-Pu, a horb which was 
said, on being burnt, to possess the virtue of cleansing, without con- 
suming, any clothing material that might be placed on its fire ;, honeo 
its name, which is equivalent to ‘cleansing by fire.’ Aftor due de- 
liberation, it was decided that no such plant, or substance, could 
possibly exist, as such a thing was without all reason; and to com~ 
memorate this decision, the emperor caused the s2me to bo inscribed 
on a stone tablet, which was placed outside one of the principal gates 
of the city, for the edification of all who might pass by and care to 
vond it. Some years subsequently, during the reign of the emperor 
Mei, son of the former omperor, Bun, an embassy bearing presonts 
from the kingdom of Ko arrived in tho capital, and presented, among 
other things, somo specimens of the identical plant. They wore brought 
as a special rarity, only indigonous to the envoy’s couniry, Tho 
emperor, on learning that a plant possessing such wonderful virtues 
yeally did osist, felt deeply humiliated at the ignorance displayed by 
his late fathor and his father’s ministors, and forthwith issued an edict 
for the stone trblot to be removed and destroyed.” 





This illustration tho priest considered quite conclusivo as 
to the existence in this world of things which, until demon- 
strated to exist, seom out of all reason: of such things 
thore are many. He next endeavoured to explain tho five 
different kinds of vision as described in the Buddhist Sutra, 
viz, Mortal Vision, Infinite Vision, the Vision of the Law, 
Enlightened Vision of a Bonevolent Order, and Divino 
Vision, * 

For want of time he expounded tho nature of Mortal 
Vision only, This- is of eight kinds: 1, Vision produced 
by the reflection of borrowed light (as of sun, moon, 
stars, or artificial light); to this human vision belongs, 
2. Vision possessing innate power, necding no assistance 
from such borrowed lights: the vision of the eat, dog, rat, 
cow, and horse ave of this order. 3. Vision obtained solely 
through the action of the light of tho sun, such as that of 
pigeons, sparrows, and other birds, which can seo only by doy. 
“Cases have been known,” said the priest, “of human hoings 





* Niku-gan, Ten-gan, Hofu-gan, We-gan, and Builsu-gan ; coNectively ealled 
Mu-Riyo-Zhiyu, 
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marked by the like characteristic.” 4, Vision which dreads 
or shuus the overpowering rays of the sun, such as that of 
owls, bats, ete. §. Vision such as is possessed by the eagle 
and other birds of prey: “the eagle, if soaring up aloft, can 
distinctly see the hunter as he sets his bait, thinking to 
entrap him, even though the hunter be ten miles distant.” 
G, Sleepless vision, which is possessed by tho fish tribes: 
“the eye of the fish neyor closes, nor does it require rest.” * 
7, Vision of the order which dogs and monkeys possess, 
having the power of seeing fairies, hobgobling, and elves in 
their true form, so that its possessor cannot in any way 
be bewitched, ov led astray by such supernatural beings: 
“ Human beings do not possess this faculty of supernatural 
vision, and consequently are often bewitched, beguiled, and 
led astray by foxes and racoon-faced dogs, who temporarily 
put on the form of some object which entrances the senses 
of the individual, and causes him or her to do whatever 
best pleases the heguiler.” 8, Periodically changing vision, 
such as that of the cat, which changes at noon and at mid- 
night, “TI have now fully explained to you,” continued the 
priest, “the eight different orders of sight variously pos- 
sessed by human beings and by the animal tribes generally, 
each order differing considerably from the others, It, there- 
fore, should neither astonish nor perplex you if I tell you 
of the existence of Infinite Vision.” (The word “ therefore ” 
appears to possess some remarkable property in Japan, if 
we may judge by the use which Satai Kaiseki makes of it— 
a property quite unknown to Whately and Mill) 

Another perplexed and rather weak-kneed interrogator 
(speaking figuratively) now rose in the audience, and said 
that he could “almost believe” that other orders of vision 
than man’s do exist; still, he should like to hear the order 
of Infinite Vision accounted for. There-must, he thought, 
‘be some limit, probably not oxcecding twenty miles; and 


* Tho ptiest explained that when — of that which was supposed never to 
padlocks first came into use in an- rest or sleop, but to be ever on tha 
cient times tho slaps adopted was — alert, 
that of the fish’s eye, omblematical 
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therefore he doubted the Infinite Vision which, the priest 
said, could sco all things plainly at a distance of 1 million 
of miles. Tho wary priest was nob surprised that this 
should be doubted at first, as there seems no evident reason 
why Infinite Vision should exist; bul when we refloct more 
deeply, the reason appeared. He would show thet Buddha 
alone attained such vision, and prove ib by comparisons 
drawn from creatures known to possess a certain inferior 
order of it. One of the congregation asking what creatures 
these were, the priest explained that the fox, racoon faced 
dog, ourang-outang, and ter-gu (2 Japanese hobgoblin of 
human shape with a long nose) were endowed with an 
inferior grade of the Infinite Vision, and “ their sight con- 
sequently extends for hundreds and thousands of miles in 
all directions.” In proof of this ho related a story of a fox, 
who bewitched 2 man of Tsugaru, and showod to him places 
and persons over five hundred miles distant, Tf then his 
audience allowed that the fox possessed such visual powers, 
surely they could no longer doubt that Buddha possessed 
Infinite Vision, and that of tho purost order | 

Another staggerer on the path of faith horo interposed, 
admitting that the fox and racoon-faced dog could seo for 
hundreds and even thousands of miles, but Buddha boing a 
mere man, like ourselves, although an Indian prince, why 
should he—he wanted to know—possess Infinito Vision and 
wo not? Wherenpon the pricst, doubiless understanding 
his man and his audience generally protty accurately, broko 
out into a rhapsody on the marvels of photography and 
electric telegraphy, for the prediction of which a hundred 
years ago a man’s life would have been forfeited, But now, 
being enlightened, we know that these wonders do oxist, and, 
once understanding them, oven « child seca no great mystory 
in them. “Tt is the same with Infinite Vision ’—and if the 
good priost had been candid cnough, ho might, with equal 
conclusiveness, haye snid that “it is the samo” with any- 
thing else, whether a sublime truth or a piece of arrant 
nonsense, for electricity and photography do not necessarily 
illustrate the existenco of “infinite vision” any more than 

Vou. 1, i 
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they illustrate the existence of anything else which priests or 
others choose to contend for. “If,” continued the) priest, “ we 
admit that the fox and racoon-faced dog possess some degree 
of Infinite Vision, as men are superior to them in intellect 
and reasoning powers it follows as a natural consequence 
that every humen being must possess the seed of Infinite 
Vision.” 

He went on to explain that there are four different 
orders of this faculty, namely two of a cultivated, and 
two of instinctive, order. The latter is that belonging 
to the animals before-named; the former belongs to man, 
its two branches being Magic and Tranquil Abstraction. 
The Magic-power, and the art of obtaining it, has gradually 
been lost. For a2 human being to attain it, he should 
cleanse his heart from all worldly Insts and desires, and live 
an aacetic life in some remote mountain district, where, 
yemoved from all human society, existing for 2 lengthened 
time on the simplest diet, and breathing the pure mountain 
air, “his whole material and spiritual being is finally puri- 
fied, and so changed from that of ordinary human beings 
that he is enabled to fly through the air at will, and to 
accomplish and perceive things which are beyond the ken 
of ordinary mortals.” To become proficient in the second 
part, Tranquil Abstraction, unceasing effort is required on 
the part of the devotee to overcome the six principal sins— 
avarice, anger, ignorance, suspicion, pride, and lust, Among 
the branches or disciplinary paths leading to it is “fixed 
manifestation,” which includes five different methods by 
which the light of reason is made manifest and fixed in the 
heart, The first of these, which may be taken as an illus- 
tration of them, is counting the number of breath-inspira- 
tions, “in which the believer concentrates his mind on his 
inspirations of breath, to the annihiletion of all other 
thoughts, while reclining on the couch of Tranquil Abstrac- 
tion.” There are other methods or paths, the last of which 
is called Reciprocal Splendour, the nature of which, however, 
this curiously learned priest did not, to my judgment, make 
clear. 
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‘A member of tho congregation again spoke, saying, “T 
understend, then, that Infinite Vision is only fo bo at- 
tained through the light of the manifestation of tranquillised 
splendour?” and the priest explained that the paths which 
the novice must tread with unswerving dovotion, in his 
pursuit of Infinite Vision, “grow gradually brighter by tho 
rays of manifested splendour falling, with evor-incronsing 
power, on the inward spark of reason the furthor he proceads, 
until it culminated in Tranquil Abstraction in its most 
perfect form as a light of the purest and most overwhelming 
brilliancy, the light, namely, of Infinite Vision.” Yinally, 
the preacher explained that the Instinctive Infinite Vision 
of animals can only see for a thousand miles, whereas tho 
Cultivated Infinite Vision of man can, according to the 
development of its seed, see for ten thousand, a hundred 
thousand, or a million of miles, or even “a portion of para- 
dise may be visible, or the San-Zen-Gai (three thousand 
worlds or spheres), or the Jifu-Pau-Koi (all surrounding 
wotlds).” “Truly great,” said he, “aro tho differoncos of 
endowment”; and that observation assuredly no ono who 
peruses all this will for a moment question, 

I can only say, in conclusion, that, whether my readers 
possess any form of Infinito Vision or not, I sincoroly hopo 
their cultivated finite vision will enablo thom to discover 
what the good priest really meant by his wonderful thoorios, 
I make bold to say for myself that I nm {oo far romoved 
from the ape and from the fox and from the racoon~faced 
dog to be able to make anything out of them, But while the 
priest's theories remain what they are, I hope he will neyer 
meeé with any more formidable intorrogators than tho fro- 
quenters of the Shinkaiji temple. He would senrcoly bo lot 
off so easily by Darwin, Huxloy, Tyndall, or Ierbort 
Spencer. : 
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CHAPTER Y. 
THE DESCENT OF THE CROWN. 


The dynasty of Japan the oldest in the world—Commencement of the 
Distoric period—- ‘The first emperor, Jimmu—The Japanese year 1— 
Comparison of Christian and Japanese chronology-—An inten egnum— 
Descent of the crown by nomination—The successor of Jimmu-Tenno 
—A dozen successive emperors—The quasi-empiess Jingu-Kogo— 
Her invasion of Korea—Ojin, the god of war—Gene1ous contention 
of two biotheis—Romantic suicide of one, and accession of the other 
to tho throne—Nintokn, the self-denying emperor-—His suecessors— 
Assassination of Anko-T’enno—A nother generous contention of brothers 
—The cunsequent rezeucy of their sister—Descent of the crown by 
election of tho nobles—The system of concubinage —‘The rise of 
Buddhism—Its influence upon the occupancy of the throne—The first 
empress ascends the thione—Prince Shotoku-l'aishi—IIis suecessor— 
Another empress, who abdicates, and after ten yenrs resumes the 
crown—A. plot frustrated, and an emperor slain—The thiones of Nara 
A. Twice-emptess again—Attempt of n favourite priest to change the 
dynasty—The god consulted and the priest exiled—Assumption of 
the governing power by the Fujiwara regents—Dethvonement of an 
empeor by a tegent-—Another attempt to subvert the dynasty—Tho 
“ evolt of Shohei and Tenkoi ’—'The “ new emperor *—Other 1evolis— 
Numerous abdieations of the throne—'froublous times—The power of 
the Taita fumily—Boy-emperors-~The overthrow of the Taia—Four 
contempoary ex-cmpelois—Disputed sucecssions—Alternate succes- 
sions—The house of Hojo—An emperor exiled by a subject—Wars 
and troubles —'The fall of the MWojo—‘The rise of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns—Taka-Uji—The dynasty divided—Northorn and southern 
emperors—T'he alternate succession restored—T'ho power of the Ashi- 
kagas—Purther disprtes—Ordorly suocess on stace the fifteouth century 
—Other empresses—The present emperor—The future succession. 


Wauen the Chinese dynasty of So succeeded at the end of 
the tenth century, after many years of wars and troubles, 
to the oxtinet dynasty of To, the new emperor gave audience 
to the Japanese priest Chénen, and, we are told, was struck 
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with admiration on learning thet Japan had been governed 
by the same dynasty from time immemorial. Aftor the 
lapse of another nine hundred years, the same imperial 
family still reigns in Japan, and it was a descendant of its 
ancient emperors who gave me the honour of audience during 
our.recent visit to his country, “ The dynasty of the impovial 
~yulera of Japan is the oldest in the world. No other family 
line extends go far back into the remote ages as the namoloss 
family of mikados. Disclaiming to have a family namo, 
claiming descent, not from mortals, but from the heavenly 
gods, the imperial house of the kingdom of tho Rising Sun 
ocoupies a throne which no plebeian has ever attempted to 
usurp” (Griffis). There have nevertheless boen, as we shall 
see, many vicissitudes in the descent of tho crown, not o few 
of them of a character scarcely less romantic than if tho 
throne had been a prize for which noblos had competed, 
politicians had schomed, and warriors had waged battle, 

The histories of Japan, prepared under tho sanction of tho 
present Japanese government, dato tho commencement of 
the historic period from the first yoar of the roign of tho 
first emperor, Jimmu-Tenno,* who is said to have ruled 
for seventy-six years, viz. from 660 lo 585 uc. Some 
persons consider that this reign, and a fow roigns that 
succeeded it, probably or possibly belong to tho logondary 
period ; becauge whilo, on the one hand, tho Emperor Jimmu 
is described ag the founder of tho presont empire, and tho 
ancestor of the presont emperor, on the other, he is do- 
scribed as the fourth son of Ukaya Fukiaezu-no-mikoto, 
who was fifth in direct descent from ihe beautiful sun- 
goddess, Tensho-Daijin. But as no such thing as writing 
existed in Japan in those days, or for many centuries aftor- 
wards, it would not, be surprising if a veal monarch should 
have e mythical origin assigned to him; and as I havo 
quito lately heard the guns firing at Nagasaki an imperial 


* The word ‘Tonno, signifying shall only repeat it after tho name, 
“Heaven-King” or “ Heaven-Son,” however, whon I find it convenient, 
is usually affixed to the uames of the agit often will be, 
emperors, oven in lists and tables. I 
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salute in honour of his coronation, and haye seen the flags 
waying over tho capital city, Tokio, in honour of his birth- 
day, the Emperor Jimuii is quite historical enough for my 
present purpose. The commencement of his reign shall fix 
for us, as it does for others, the Japanese year 1, which 
was 660 years prior to our year 1, so that any date of 
the Christian era ‘can be converted into one of the 
Japanese era by the addition of 660 years, and vice versi. 
Some of the emperors will be found to have lived very long 
lives, no doubt; but as I have said elsewhere, none of them 
lived nearly so long as our Adam, Methuselah, and others, 
in whose longevity so many of us profess to believe; and 
besides, it is impossible for me to attempt to correct a 
chronology which Japanese scholars, and Englishmen versed 
in the Japanese language, have thus far left without specific 
correction. Deferring for after consideration the incidents 
of the successive imperial reigns, except in so far as they 
bear directly upon the descent of the crown, let us, then, 
first glance at the succession of emperors and empresses 
who have ruled the Morning Land.* 

After the death of the Emperor Jimmu there appears to 
have been an interregnum for three years—although it is 
seldom taken account of—the second emperor, Suisei, who 
was the fifth son of the first emperor, having ascended the 
throne 581 B.0., and reigned till 549. The cause of the 
interregnum appears to have been the extreme grief which 
Suisei felt at the death of his father, in consequence of 
which he committed the administration of tho empire, for 
a time, to one of his relatives—an unworthy fellow, as 
he proved, named Tagishi Mimi-no-mikoto, who tried to 
assassinate his master and seize the throne for himself, and 
who was put to death by Suisei for his pains. My readers will 
observe that the fifth son of the emperor ‘Timmn was nomin- 
ated by him as his successor, and it is probable that older 











* Japan is still literally the Morn- and Yokohama, and viee ered, at tho 
ing Land to trayollas across tho meridian of 180°—T. oy W. as you 
Paeifie, the day being changed on _ please, 
the yoyage between San Francisco 
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sons were living and passed over, and that tho throno was 
inherited in part by nomination oven in this its first transfor. 
A dozen emperors followed Suisci, apparently in ordorly 
succession, as I have not observed any intimation to tho con- 
trary in histories in which departures from direcl suceoxsion. 
ave recorded; and although I have given clsewhoro a com- 
plete list of the emperors, it will bo woll to record hore 
the names of these twelve, so as to show at a glanco what 
amount of historic ground we are covering. They wero— 


Date trom st year Date, Christian 


of Jimmu, Kia, Ago at death. 
Amoi. . . 112, . . . po 848. 1. OT 
ltokun. . . 160. ... , 500... 7 
Koshio, . . 185, . . . » 475. . . Ud 
Korn. . . 268... . , 302. . . 187 
Kori. . . 870. . . . 4 290. . . 18 
Kogen. . . 446, . . . 4 Ql, . . 16 
Kaikue . . 608, . . . 4 167. . . 16 
Sujin . 58. . ww, )687 YD 
Suinin, . . 629, . . , 2 . . . ddl 
Keiko. . . 781, . . . aw 72... UB 
Sdimu. . . 791. . . . 4 Wl. . . 108 
Chuai. . . 852... . , 12... 88 


There will be a few words to say respecting some of those 
emperors in other chapters; but the good old age to which 
most of them appear to have contrived to livo is tho only 
circumstance calling for remark at present. 

But now, at the death of Chuai, a romarkable susponsion 
of the divect imperial rule took placo, owing to the fact of 
that emperor having had a remarkable woman for his wifo, 
This was no other than she who is famous beyond all women 
in Japanese history as the empress, or quasi-ompross, Jingu- 
Kogo. Her husband, the emperor Chuni, dying suddenly 
at a critical time for the empire—when rebels were in arms 
af Kumaso (Kiushiu), and Koren required, in her opinion, 
punishment*—she concealed his donth, despatchod 2 gonoral 
with the necessary force for crushing the rebollion, and, 





* The people of Korea wore bolioved by her to have inatigalud the revolt 
at Kumaso. 
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although herself in what has always been deemed an in- 
teresting condition, assumed tho dress and arms of a warrior, 
and embarked with her troops for the shores of Korea, 
One after the other the kings of Shiraki, Koma, and Kudara 
(all parts of Korea), in consternation, laid down their arms, 
surrendered hostages, paid tribute, and promised good 
behaviour for the future, which for » long time afterwards 
they loyally observed. On her return to Japan, this for- 
midable lady gave birth to her baby, subdued some other 
revolted princes, proclaimed herself regent, and governed 
the country till her husband had been dead seventy years, 
dying at the age of 100 years, I may have more to aay 
about this renowned woman hereafter, for wonderful exploits 
of hers are recounted, and among the most wonderful, 
perhaps, is that of postponing for many months the birth of 
her boy. Moreover, she is worshipped in many a temple 
of Japan down to the present day, although not in so 
many as the babe referred to, for he grew to become the 
great emperor Ojin, known and worshipped everywhere 
as the Spirit and God of War. My present purpose is, 
however, only with the suspension of the imperial rulo 
which ended with her death. 

This son Ojin immediately succeeded her, and reigned 
forty years, Before his death he designated as his successor 
his favourite son, Prince Waki-Irako (or Uji Wakairatsuko), 
But this prince was 2 modest and generous gentleman, and 
considered that tho country would be better governed by 
his older brother, Nintoku, who had been passed over, but 
who was known for his intelligence and erudition. He 
accordingly besought Nintoku to accept the throne, which 
he desired to abdicate in his favour. Nintoku, however, 
stoutly refused this sacrifice, While the brothers were 
engaged in this friendly strife, another prince of the 
imperial family, Oyama-Mori, attempted to usurp the 
throne, but Iam happy to say the brothers discovered his 
plot, and promptly put him for ever beyond the sphere of 
plotting, For three years Prince Waki-Irako did not ceaxe 
to pray his brother to accopt the crown, but Ninfoku would 
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not at all consent. In despair, the younger brother at 
length put himself to death, and in this romantic manner, 
after an interregnum of three years, constrained his brother 
to mount the throne, with what feelings let noble minds 
alone attempt to conceive. This was how the crown of 
Japan came to adorn the head of thal emperor, Nintoku, 
who, before all others, is remembered for his self-denying 
love of the people, It is he of whom it is recorded that 
when residing at Naniwa, the modern Osaka, he ascended 
a hill (ov the terrace of his palace, as some accounts say), 
and, observing the sadness and want of prosperity which 
the appearance of the city indicated, at once decreed 
the abolition of taxes for three years, and so reduced 
his household expenses that the imperial palace fell out 
of repair, letting the rain through the roof, and becoming 
scarcely habitable. Some years Inter, on again looking over 
the city in company with his empress, he was agrecably 
surprised to seo it presenting flourishing and joyous 
aspect. ‘ Now,” said he to tho empress, “I have becomo 
rich 1!” “Rich?” said she. “ How can you speak of richos 
with a palace like yours, which lets the rain through the 
roof, has its fences fallon down, and scareely affords us 
shelter!” “Tho people,” replied tho emperor, “aro tho 
true substance of an empire; when tho peoplo become rich, 
the sovereign may consider himsolf rich.” The people 
hearing of this wished to hayo the tax reimposed, and to 
be allowed to rebuild the palace; but the omporor refused, 
and some years elapsed before he yielded to their wishes, 
Nintoku reigned for eighty-six years, dying (notwithstanding 
the damps and draughts of his tumblo-down old palace) at tho 
ripe age of one hundred and ten, in the year 399 a.v, 

After Nintoku came fow emperors, respecting whoxo 
accession no irregularity appears to have occurred. They 
were— 


Date fiom Jimma, Christian Kia. Age. 
Richiu. . . .1000 . . .400. =. «2.77 
Ilansho, . . . 1065 . »- 40 . . . 60 
Inkyo . ° . . 1071 » a1. . . 80 


Anko... 1113 » dB... 
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The last-named emperor, Anko, was assassinated. He was 
sueceaded by his younger brother, Yuriaku (in 457), who 
was the fifth son of the previous emperor, Inkyo. Before 
ascending the throne, Yuriaku put to death the assassins of 
his brother and their accomplices, He was himself succeeded 
by the emperor Seinei (in 480), who, having no children of 
his own, searched out the two sous of Prince Ichinobe-no- 
Oshiwa. This prince, having been executed by order of the 
emperor Yuriaku, his two sons—Prince Okeno-o and Prince 
Konso—had taken flight, and lived in concealment among 
the people. The emperor Seinei, on tracing them out, 
named the elder, Prince Okeno-n, as his successor. On the 
death of Seinei, however, this prince desired to decline the 
crown in favour of his younger brother, Kenso, whom he 
believed to be more enlightened than himself, But Kenso 
yefused, and the consequence was that their eldest sister, 
Princess Titoyo-no Awo, was appointed regent, At tho 
death of this princess, Prince Okeno-o renewed his solicita- 
tions to his brother, and, these being supported by those of 
his courtiers, Prince Kenso at last yielded. Prince Okeno-o 
has subsequently been dropped altogether out of his place 
among the emperors, but after the above explanations ho 
will doubtless take a deservedly high position in the 
estimation and regard of my readers, The whole period 
covered by the reigns of these two brothers was, however, 
only a couple of years, after which Kenso was succeeded by 
another, and older, brother of his, named Ninken, who 
reigned ten years. He was succeeded by Buretsu-Tenno, in 
499 4.p., who was himself succeeded by Keini-T'enno (507), 
one of the descendants, in the fifth generation, of the Great 
Emperor Ojin, to whom, in the absence of issue of Buretsu, 
the crown was offered by the dignitaries of the court, In 
this case, therefore, as frequently afterwards, there was 
something very like an election to the crown, but the 
choice then, as always, was made of » member of the 
imperial family. 

The supply of imperial princes was in all probability 
kept up sufficiontly by the system of concubinage which 
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has always existed in Japan, but not, so far as I havo 
been able to trace the fects, by the system of adoption 
which in other cases has so greatly facilitated family 
succession, and which is vory provalent even 10-day. 

Ketai-Tenno was followed on the throno by threo of his 
gons successively, viz., first, the emperor Anken (582); 
next the emperor Senkuwa (586); and lastly, the omporor 
Kimmei (540). This last-named emperor, it is to be noted, 
was succeaded by Bitatsu-Tenno, the husband of Kimmei’s 
daughter,* although he had sons, two of whom, Yomei and 
Sushun, subsequently reigned, Bitatsu reigned sixteen years, 
Yomei two, and Sushun five, bringing us down to the year 
592 A.v. 

We have here arrived at a period in the history of Japan 
when an alien religion, that of Buddhism, had taken root in 
the country, and begun to influence the occupancy of the 
throne, In the reign of Ketai-Tenno the Koreaus began to 
send images of Buddha into Japan, and from time to time 
subsequently the Korean kings availed themselves of oppor- 
tunities for sceking fo spread the new faith in tho land of 
the god-Mikados and of their ancestress the sun-goddess, 
In the reign of Bitatsu two statues of Buddha wero brought 
from Kudara (in Korea), and were given to one Sogano- 
Umako, who founded a temple for their reception. ‘The 
next emperor, Yomei, falling suddonly ill, wished to becomo 
a Buddhist, and this Umako secretly introduced Buddhist 
priests into the palace, and vowed etornal hatred against 
two high court dignitaries, Morin and Katsumi, who had 
done their utmost to oppose the emporor’s conversion, and 
to keep tho idols out of the palace. The emperor Yomei 
being dead, Moria wished the crown Lo pass to Princo Anehoho. 
Umako, on the contrary, wished it to pass 10 Sushun, tho 
brother of Yomel. He therefore caused Prineo Anahoho to 
be assassinated, and, in concert with his pretonder, atiacked 


* It should bo borne in mind, in tho caso with ohilden of differont 
connection with this incident, that mothers by the same fathei—a com- 
although children of thesame mofhar mon slule of things in countioy 
were forbidden to marry, this was not — whoue polygamy is practised, 
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Moria in his house and killed him. Sushun then ascended 
the throne, and strongly supported Buddhism, He reigned 
but five years, as we have seen. After his death, an empress 
for the first time formally ascended the throne of Japan. 
This was Suiko-Tenno, daughter of the emperor Kimmei, 
oldest sister of the emperor Sushun, and widow of the 
emperor Bitatsu. Sushun having died without issue, the 
dignitaries of the court offered her the crown, and sho 
necopted it, and reigned by virtue of these acts. Here, 
therefore, is another example of the crown of Japan being 
disposed of by something very like election, the vecipient 
again, however, being a member of the imperial family, but 
this time a woman. We shall presently see that the throne 
was on seyoral subsequent occasions occupied by women. 
The heir-presumptive of the empress Suiko was one of the 
most notable characters in the history of his country, as we 
have alrendy seon, viz. the prince Shotoku-Taishi. Ag the 
empress suryiyod him, he never succeeded to tho throne. 
The part taken by him in connection with the introduction 
of Buddhism has been previously sketched. At his death 
the empress selected for her successor the grandson of 
Bitatsu-Tenno, who reigned for thirteen years as the emperor 
Yomei. Dying without issue, he was succeeded by his widow, 
who was also a descendant of Bitatsu-Tenno, and who reigned 
for threo years as tho empress Kokioku. During her reign 
an attempt was made to assassinate an imperial prince, to 
dethrone the empress, and to alter the succession; but the 
plot was discovered, and Prince Naka-no-oe, her son, took 
an active part in putting tho conspirators to death, The 
ompress, therefore, offered to abdicate in his favour; and ho, 
refusing the erpwn for himself, offered it to the younger 
brother of the empress, who accepted it, and reigned for ten 
years ag the emperor Kotoku. At his death, the ex-empross 
took back the crown for hersolf, reascended the throne, and 
reigned for seven years, becoming Imown to posterity as the 
empress Saimei (655-661 a.p.), The reader will, therefore, 
please 16 remember that the empresses Kokioku and Srimei 
wore really one and the same lady. That she was a strong- 
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willed and enterprising person there could be but little doubt, 
even if we knew no more of her; but, in point of fact, she 
was preparing to “ personally conduct” a military enterpriso 
to Kudara (in Korea) at the time of her death. er son, 
Prince Naka-no-oo, then took the throne, and reigned for 
nine years as the emperor Tenji. 

The crown next went in due course to the eldest son of 
Tenji, whose reign was, however, short and sad, especially 
in its termination, The cause can’ be ensily explained. 
His father had designated as his successor, not his son, but 
his own, brother, Prince Oshi-Ama; but at the emperor's 
death, this brother declined the crown, retired to Yoshino, 
and ,there became a bozw, or “shayen-crown.” The son, 
Prince Otomo, thereupon mounted the throne, but, having 
some fear of his uncle, most improperly resolved to get him 
assassinated, The uncle, boing advised of this, and very 
naturally disapproving of it, placed himself at the head of a 
body of troops, and went and attacked and killed his nephew ; 
and that is how he came to reign for so short a time (viz. 
671-72 only). He is known as the. emporor Kobun,, A 
modern Japanese historian, who tells this story, curiously 
adds; “ Kobun-Tenno was a highly instructed and very good 
man. He was tho author of sevoral pieces of vorse in the 
Chinese language which are highly esteemed.” It is a pily 
that this good man and famous post triod to murder his uncle. 

Three additional monarchs bring us down to tho thronos 
of Nara, The first and last of the three wero the emporors 
Temmu and Mommu; tho second was tho empress Jilo. 
Nara was made the capital city by the next empress, 
Gemmei_ (a daughter of Tenji-Tenno, and mother of the 
emperor Momiu), in tho year 708. The empress Gemmei 
was succoeded by her daughtor, the empress Gensho; and 
next to her came’ the emperor Shomu, who was followed by 
his daughter the ompress Koken, And here we come to 
another “fault” (to speak geologically) in the succession, 
The son of the empress Koken would under ordinary eir- 
cumstances have sueceeded her; bub as this young prince 
“thought only of his pleasures,” she disinherited him, and 
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named in his place the emperor Junjin, in whose favour she 
abdicated: but only for a time, for this empress, like Saimei- 
Tenno, took to the throne again when it once more became 
vacant, Nor, in this case, did she wait for it tq become 
vacant in the ordinary course of events, The fact is, she 
had been persuaded to abdicate by one of her high officers, 
who was s sort of minister at war; and when after a while 
this gentleman revolted, and was put to doath, she dethroned 
the emperor Junjin, and took back the reins of government 
as the empress Shotoku, A somewhat impudent attempt to 
deprive her prematurely of her throne a second time was 
made, <A favourite priest of hors, named Dokio, who had 
great influence over her, conceived the iden of usurping the 
throne and changing the dynasty, divinely appointed as it 
was; and with this object he spread the rumour that the 
god Hachiman of Use had said that the throne af Japan 
should be given to his favourite servant Dokio. The 
empress, doubtless taking better care of her rights 
than Dokio anticipated, despatched a civil functionary to 
interrogate the god at Usa; and he wisely and properly 
brought back the message that the imperial throne ought to 
remain in the same dynasty for ever, and that no one olse 
ought to aspire to it. This gentleman’s name not inappro- 
priatoly began with the word “Wake” (Wake-no-Kyo-Maro 
was his full designation), Iam sorry to say Dokio behaved 
as badly to lim as if he had brought to the empress a 
message of his own instead of a message of the god, for he 
deprived him of everything, and exiled him to Kiushiu. The 
empress was so far in the hands of Dokio as to allow this ; 
but after her death the tables were turned upon him, he 
being exiled, and Wake, or Kyo-Maro, was recalled. 


+ “O what a tangled web wo weayo” 


when we preteid to tako messages fiom the gods to one 
another ! 

The empress Koken-Shotoku dying without issue, the 
court dignitaries (of whom the Fujiwara were the chief) chose 
as sovereign the grandson of the emperor Tenji, and son of 
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Prince Shiki, who reigned for twelve yoars as tho emperor 
Konin, He was succeeded by his eldest son, tho empoxor 
Kuwammu, who reigned fourteen years. This prince but 
narrowly escaped the loss of the throne. As the heir-pre- 
sumptive, he had been deprived in the previous reign of his 
rights, and when a successor had to be found the choice lay 
between the princess Sakabito and Prince Hieda, Fujiwara- 
no-Momokawa, however, Jmowing that the crown prince was 
an enlightened man, interposed, and persuaded tho emperor 
to restore the succession to him. He, again, was succeeded 
by his first, second, and third sons, as follows :— 


Dato fiom Jmmmu. Chistian Tia, Age 
wleizei . 6 et woo. «OH CwtC(;:SC‘“«;* LL 
Sage . soe 70. . . 810. . . 
Juma... + 18h ws Ba... 8B 

Followed by 

Nimmio . . «1404... 88L 6 ee 41 
Montoku . . - 161l . ss 8bL . . . 82 
Seiwa . . » » 11D. | so... BL 
Yori . . . - 187. | BT ee 82 


Hore Iam obliged to pause to stato that the last-named 
sovereign was dethroned by his regent, Fujiware-Moto-Tsune, 
the reason assigned being that Yozoi was not a just iuler, 
It was during the previous reign, when Sciwa was undor 
ago, that the chief of tho house of Fujivara assumed tho 
governing powers in the shapo of a regency, and thoy wore 
rotained almost heroditarily in thet family for long aftor- 
wards, This dethronement of tho emperor Yozei, “ because 
he svas not just,” was a pretty strong oxercise of thom. Tho 
emperor Koko, who was set up in placo of Yozei, roiguod 
leas than three years, and was succeeded by the emperor 
Uda, who after reigning ten years rosigned in favour of his 
gon the emperor Drigo. ‘This emporor reigned thirty-throo 
years, Then followed these :— 


Date fiom Jimmu = Chustian Tan, Age. 
Shujaku . . « ol . . . OBL... 80 
Murakomi. . . 1607 . . . O87... 42 


Rez . «1G... GB 
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Date from Jimmu. Christian Eva, . Ago, 
Enyn . . . . 1680. . . 970. . BB 
Kuwaran . . . 1645 . . . 985. . . 41 
Tehifjo . . . . 1647 2 1. 987. ~~. B88 
Sanjo . . . . 1672. . 1 102. ws 48 
Go-Ichijo*, . . 1677 . . . 1017. . . 29 
Go-Shujakn . . 1697 . . . 1088. . . 87 
Go-Reizei . . . 1706 . . . 1046. . . 44 
Go-Sanjo . . .1729 . . . 1069. . . 40 
Shirakawa  . . 1783 . . . 1078. . . 77 
Hovikawea . . . 1747... x 1087... 9 
Tobe . . . . 1768 . . . M08. . . 55 
Shutokn . . , 178 . . . 71%. . . 46 
Konoyo. . . . 1802 . . . 142. . . 17 


Té is necessary to say but very little about the descent of 
the crown through the two centuries covered by the reigns 
of these sixteen monarchs, because it invariably went to a 
membor of the imperial family cither by direct descent or 
by nomination of the reigning sovereign. 

In the reign of Shujaku, the first of the sixteen, a for- 
midable attempt was made to interrupt the imperial dynasty, 
known as the reyolé of Shohei and Tenkei.t Taira-Masa- 
kado rebelled in Shimosa, chose Sarushima as his capital, 
and set himself wp as Shin-Wo, or “new emperor.” He 
received the support of Fujiwara-Sumitomo, who raised an 
amy in tho province of Io to nid the rebel cause. The 
government, however, successfully attacked the leaders, and 
in the end the heads of the two chicfs, Masakado and 
Sumitomo, were sent to Kioto under the disadvantage of 
being severed from their bodies, 

There wore other revolts, and also numerous abdications, 
during the period, the emperors Enyu, Kuwazan, Ichijo, 
Sanjo, Go-Ichijo, Go-Shnjakn, Go-Sanjo, and Konoye—or 
one half the number of these emperors—having each re- 
eeived the crown on the abdication of hig predecessor, Tha 
last emperor on the list, Konoye, was but a young child when 








* Tho prefix *Go” is cqnivalent these that follow. 
to’ “tho second,” this emporor's + The names of the yents in which 
name, theicfore, being equisalent to it cxisted. 
Tehijo the Second; and so on with 
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ho succeeded Shutoku, and although he reigned fourteen 
years, was considerably under age when he died, The last 
of the above group of abdicating emporors, Shutoku-Tenno, 
appears to have been dissatisfied with tho results of his self- 
denialgfor in the yeign of Go-Shivakawa-Tenno, the elder 
brother and successor of the emperor Konoye, he desired to 
recover the crown, and commenced a series of tronbles 
which have scarcely yet ceased to operate, and in following 
which my readers and myself must patiently take ou 
humble part in later chapters. 

The attack of ex-emperor Shutoku upon the throne of 
Go-Shirakawa was unsuccessful, his army was dofeatedand 
he wag oxiled, as we sliall see in more detail hereafter, But 
after a reign of only three years, Go-Shirakawa voluntarily 
abdicated the throne. Ho was succeeded by Nijo, a youth 
of sixteen, who reigned seven years, and who was himself 
succeeded by x much younger monarch ; for this little fellow, 
the emperor Rokujio, was but two years old when he was 
lifted on to the throne, off which he was lifted, as in- 
yoluntarily no doubt, at the age of five. Having got rid 
thus early of the cares of empire, he escaped the cares of 
life likewise oight years later, dying when he was thirteen, 
The next emperor, Takakura, was eight years old when he 
replaced the child Rokujio on tho throne, and ruled for a 
dozon years, when, being nearly of ago, he abdicated in 
fervour of his son Antoku, who was already noarly three 
years old | ; 

We are here in the midst of very troublous times, as 
we shall see hereafter, with Taira-Kyomori putting these 
imperial boys on and off the throne as best suited him, so 
that wo need not be surprised at learning that this three- 
year-old emperor was off the throne again in the course of 
three or four years. But this timo the boy-emperor aban- 
doned the throne from the compulsion of others. 

Kyomori was dead, and succeeded by his son Munomori ; 
but even before tho child Antoku was enthroned, the power, 
and the tyrannous use of power, of the Taira had en- 
gendered so much antagonism that a powerful combination 

vou. 1. I 
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was formed between the Minamoto family and some of the 
offended imperialists for the purpose of overthrowing, and 
even of slaying, Kyomori. The hostilities thus commenced 
were continued after Kyomori’s death (which was a natural 
one), and with the result that in the third year of the 
nominal reign of young Antoku the Taira were driven by the 
Minamoto from Kioto, carrying him with them, the victors, 
or rather the ox-emperor Shirakawa, raising Antoku’s 
brother, Go-Toba, to the abandoned throne ag his successor. 

Go-Toba was the fourth son of the former emperor, Taka- 
kura, and he reigned from 1184 to 1198 a.v. He was suo- 
ceeded by his son T'suchi-Mikado, who reigned twelve years, 
and was followed by his younger brother Juntoku, who 
reigned eleven years. All three of these last-named em- 
perors—o-Toba and his two sons Tsuchi-Mikado and 
Juntoku—hecame ex-omperors, and were exiled, the last of 
them, Juntoku, being deposed in 1221 a.p., as the rosult of 
the war of Shokiu, which we shall notico hereafter. Indeed, 
a couple of months before the crisis arrived Juntoku resigned 
and appointed his son Chukio, a youth of seventeen, to 
succeed him, and it was this young fellow who was roally 
dethroned by Yoshitoki two months later, so that in point 
of fact there were four ex-emperors at this time, 

Tho noxt emperor was Go-Horikawa (1221-1282 «..). 
Ho was a grandson of tho emperor Takakura, and was suc- 
ceeded by Shijo-Tenno, who reigned till 1242. After his 
death, the court party wished to nominate Prince Tadanari, 
agson of the ox-emporor Juntoku, to succeed him; but this 
the Shukken, or minister, Yasutoki opposed, and caused the 
crown to be given to the fourth son of tho ox-emporor 
Tsuchi-Mikado, who ascended the throne as the emperor 
Go-Saga. Ho abdicated the throne after reigning three to 
four years, and was succeedod by hia two sens—Go-Fukakusa, 
who reigned thirteen years, and Kame-Yama, in whoso 
govour Go-Fulokuse then abdicated, and who also reignod 
thirteen years. 

Kame-Yame abdicated the throne in the year 1274, and 
was succoeded by his own son, Go-Ude. This was disploasing 
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to tho ox-omporor Go-Fukakusa, and not unnaturally so, 
considoring that ho had himself worn tho erown before his 
brother, and had sons of his own who woro thus passed ovor, 
On the othor hand, their father, tho emperor Go-Snga, had 
in his will ordainod that tho sons of his fayourile gon, 
Kamo-Yama, should succeed to tho throne, Afler a reign 
of thirteon yoaxrs, however, Go-Uda waa forced by Co- 
Vukakuse to resign in favour of hig (Go-Pukakuaa’s) oldest 
son, who reigned for cloven yonrs as the omporor Fushimi, 

Tho dispute about tho succossion was a vory sorions and 
prolonged ono, howevor, and it was at longth docidod that 
the two branches of the family should in turn inko the 
throne, In pursuanco of this agreomont, after a short reign 
(two yoars) of Go-Fushimi, tho son of Fushimi, Go-Nijo 
assumed tho crown. Go-Nijo was tho oldest son of Go-Uda, 
and grandson of Kamo-Yama, and his hoir was to be Princo 
Tomibhito, the grandson of Go-Fukakuga, After Co-Nijo 
had roigned six years, ho abdicated the throne, and was 
duly sueccoded in L308 s.p. by Prince Tomihito, who reigned 
till 1818 ag the omporor Ifanezono, To thon abdicated, 
and was sueeecded by the omporor Go-Daigo, grandson of 
Kamo-Yama, and second son of Go-Uda, 

ho houso of Tojo had long boon vory dominooring (as wo 
hall goo in our lator skotch of tho history of tho country), 
and tho ompcror Go-Daigo dotormined to pub ib down if ho 
could, and ag a pretoxt for a rupture announced to tho 
ministor Tojo Takaloki that he intended to dosignato his 
own son, the prince imperial, Morinaga, ns lis succossor. 
Vakatoki pointod out that this wes contrary to tho con- 
vontion made in a formor roign, and subsequontly conformed 
to, and insisted that tho princo Kadzuhito, son of tho omperor 
Go-Fushimi, should noxt occupy tho throne. Lhe emperor 
declared war againkt Takatoki, bul tha army of tha Inttor 
dofeated the imperial troops, and carried off Go-Daigo him- 
self, Takatoki sont his impoiial master into oxile in tho 
island of Oli, and sat princo Kadzuhito on tho throne, 
under the title of Knwoogon-Lenno, Other forveos were 
raised, howover, the Hajo ioops wore beaten, the Tojo 

r2 
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family practically annihilated, and Co-Daiga, roturning 
from cxilo, re-entered Kioto, dothroned Kuwoogon, and 
romounted the thronc himself, His troubles wero nob, 
however, over. In distributing tho confiscated property of 
tho Hojos he gave great dissatisfaction to the military casto, 
and when somo of the aforctime vassals of tho Tojo house 
revolted, the gonoral who was sont against thom, Ashiknga- 
Taku-Uji, turned against the emperor, marched upon Kiato, 
and carried it, He was, however, soon after drivon out, and 
forced to fly to tho west; but ho there reorganised his 
army, again marched upon and besieged tho capital, and 
caused the emporor Go-Daigo to fly to Yoshimo. Taka- 
Uji then proclaimed omporor Kuwoogon’s brother, Yuta- 
Hito, who took tho name of Komio-Tenno. From this timo, 
for moro than half a contury (fifty-soven years) Japan 
had two omperors: ono ab Yoshino, called tho Southorn 
Imperor, and one at Kioto, called the Northern Emporor. 
Tho southern emperor, Go-Daigo, was succcedad in 
18389 by his son, Go-Murakami-TIenno, who reigned for 
thirty-five years, being succceded in 1874 by Go-Kamo- . 
Yoma-Tonno, In 1849 tho northorn emperor abdicated in 
* favour of his nephow Shuko, who was displaced after a short 
timo (three years) by Go-Kuwoogon-Lonno. In 1874 this 
emporor abdicated in fnyonr of his son, aftorwards known as 
tho omporor Go-Iinyu, who in 1883 in his turn abdicated 
in favour of his own son, Go-Komatsn-Tonno, In 1391 tho 
Shogun Ashikaga-Yoshimutsu, observing that the powor and 
tho domains of tho southern emporor wero steadily diminish- 
_ing, proposed to him to return to a singlo dynasty, upon tho 
old basis of an alternate suecossion in the two branches of the 
family. To this the sonthorn omporor assontod, and, retnrn- 
ing to Kioto, handed the insignia of empire to Go-Komatau. 
Tho trno powor was in the hands of the'Ashikaga Shogung; 
but Go-Komatsu reigned till tho year 1412, His successor 
ought ovidently to hayo boon the gon of tho ex-omporor, Go- 
Kame-Yama, bub the Shogun Yoshimochi violated the com- 
pact, and gevo the throno to Shoko-T'onno, Then followed 
moro fighting, but Shoko retained the throna till his death 
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in 1428, whon, dying without issuo, ho was sueceodod. by tho 
emperor Go-Hanazono, who was a doscondant of the northorn 
omporor, Shuko, In this roign, which lested till 1464, thoro 
was more fighting on account of tho violated conyention as 
to the suecossion, one of the sons of tho emperor Go-Kamo- 
Yama, Prince Ogura-no-Miya, taking arms in dofonce of ib, 
but without success. 

Of the succession to the throne from the latter half of the 
fifteenth contury onward to the present time thore is little 
that need bo said in this place, Tho succession appears to havo 
been so far orderly as noithor to have occasioned any great 
commotion nor to have boen tho result of any. ‘Thoro were 
wars enough, and many moro than onough, from tho raign of 
Shuko onwards till the yoar 1600, whon tho gonoral Iyéyasn 
won a great battle at Sekigahara, and gave the country peace 
for two and a half conturies under tho domination of tho ‘okn- 
gawa Shoguus; but tho fighting was bolweon rival Shoguns, 
Shoguns and their ininistors, and would-bo Shoguns, tho crown 
taking but a comparatively minor part in the procoodings, and 
nob ilgolf again coming undor sorious quostion, It is worthy 
of vomark, howovor, that in 1680 a.v., aftor w lapse of oight 
hundred and sixty yoars, anothor ompross axcondod tho 
throno, This was Miosho-Tonno, daughtor of hor prodo- 
cossor the omporor Go-Miwo by his wifo oo-luku-no-in, 
who was horsolf 2 daughtor of tho Tokugawa Shogun Lidé- 
tada, She reigned fourteon years, At a late poriod anothor 
ompress, who provod to bo (so far as wo know at present) tho 
last of the govorning emprosses, oceupicd the throne for 
eight years. ‘This was Go-Salura-Machi-lonno (1763-1770 
AD), who was the daughter of one omperor and the eldost 
sister of anothor. Sho assumed tho governmont in couso- 
quenes of hor brother’s sun boing vory young at tho timo 
of hig father’s dedth ; when tho boy grow up sho abdicated 
in his fryour. 

Tho present emperor, Mutsu-Hito, suecocded to the throne 
in 1867 on tho death of his father, In him, as at oneo the 
xyoprosontative of the most ancient of the existing dynastios 
of the world, and one ‘of the most oulightoned and prudent 
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men in Japan, tho best hopes of peaco and progress for his 
country are centred. Unhappily none of tho children of the 
empress and himself are now alive, But they aro both 
young, and may yet havo surviving childron, Vuiling these, 
there avo othcr membors of the imperial funily whoso title 
to the throne would be undispute? 
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CHAPTER VI, 
EARLY HISTORY, ENDING 1000 A.D. 


‘Tho Japaneso Pantheon—The first emporor, Jimmu, accepted as historio— 
His conquests aud subsequent eareer—he emperor Sujin—Conimance- 
ment of relations between Japan and Korea—Revolts in tho wost, east, 
and north—-Yamato-Daké, “the Watlike”—lIlis romantic career— 
Disguised as a dancing-gitl he boyuiles and slays tho arch-vobel—The 
sacied sword “ Grags-mowor” — Yamalo-Dake’s wife offers horself 
to tho sea-godl—Further relation with Koiea—Noval architecture and 
navigation—Intioduction of written characters and writing 5 and afler~ 
wards of Chinese litorature—Slmplicity of life of the carly emperors— 
The influx of skilled persons from Korea and China—J'he omporor 
Tenji: administrator, inventor, and reformer—Tho offices of Daisjo« 
Dai-jin ond Nai-Dai-jin created—Uhe reforming ompross Jitos an 
advocato of “woman's rights*—Diogiess of education and art—The 
imperial residence becomes moro seltled—'Lhe city of Nara—'l'ho Nora 
empressus + tho glory of their relgns—Tho founding of Minko, or Kioto 

—Tho “Chittean of Peace,” a Chfitent of Contention and War—Come 
mencomont of thy struggles of the middle ages—Tho house of Pajiwara : 
ils rixo aud cminouce—Tho Sugawma family: its literary fime— 
Contests between Fujiwaia-Tokihira and Sugawara Michisané ~Ixilo 
and death of Michisané—Ifis dcifleation as the god ‘onjin—Tho 
coming greatnoss of the 'Laita and Minamolo—A conspiracy discovaral 
—Tho power of tho Fujiwara culminates—Tho ails of penco atill 
pursued, 


Somu writers on Japanoso history profoss to sco in tho 
Pantheon of Japan, piclured in tho Kojiki and Nehonk?, 
nothing moro than a collection of diatingnishod porsonages 
who liyed and laboured and contended in tho country bofore 
tho historic poriod, thus bringing doificd mon and women 
down to carth again, Such porsons aceept the records of 
Jimmu-Tenno’s origin as essentially accurate in so fur as 
thoy stato what is human and reagonablo, rejecting thom 
only when they set forth what is snpernaturel, and, lo them, 
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unbehevable. Othors, on the contrary, consider, or profess 
to consider, tho supernatural portions of theso narratives as 
porfectly trustworthy, and diseredit only thoso slatoments 
concerning the first of tho sacred emporors which would 
soom in any way to dotract from his divinity. I showld bo 
sorry to hayo to arguo tho cago with cithor of those purtios, 
bué I must tako tho liberty of accopting as sulliciontly 
accurate as much of tho rocordod lives of Jimmu and his 
guccessory ad tho modorn prosaic histories in Japan aro 
content to put forth, and no moro. 

Procoeding upon this basis, thore is not much to bo said 
of the roigna of tho mikados who ruled before the Chris- 
tian orn, beyond what hag boon already stated in provious 
chapters, Ag rogards tho first omporor, his ancostor, 
Ninigi-no-mikoto—whether a god or not, or whother ho 
camo down from the aun by moans of “ the bridgo of hoayon” 
or not—appears to have establishod his residonce at tho 
ancient Himuka, now Iliuga; thero ib was that Jimmu- 
onno first rosidod, and thonco it was that he startod on his 
historic and momorablo carcor, The contral parts of Japan 
woro militarily occupied by rebels (whoso names aro pro- 
sorved), and it was to subduo them that ho procooded oxstward. 
To stopped for throo yoars at ‘lakashima, constructing the 
nocossary vessels for crossiug the waters, and thon, in the 
courso of yoars, making his way victoriously as far os 
Naniwa, tho modorn Osaka, oncountored his foes ab Kawachi, 
and dofoated thom, tho chicf gonerals being loft dead on the 
battlo-field, Jimmu was now solo mastor of Japen, as thon 
known, and in the following year ho mounted tho throne, 
The castorn and northern parts of tho country wore, how- 
ovor, still, and long afterwards, peopled by the Aino raco, 
who wore ata lator poriod trodted ay tranblesomo savages, 
and conquored by a famous prince, Yamato-Dakd, by holp of 
the sacred sword, as wo shall presently soe. Tho spot 
selected by the omporor Jimmu for his capital was Kashi- 
wabara, in the province of Yamato, not far from tho prosont 
wostern enpilal of Kioto. He there did honour to the gods, 
married, built himself a palace, and doposited in the throno- 
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room the sacred mirror, sword, and ball, tho insignia of tho 
imporial powor handed down from the sun-goddoss, Ike 
organised two imperial guards, ono as a bodyguard to protect 
tho intorior of tho prlaco, and tho othor to act 2s sontinols 
around tho palace. What olso there is to be said historically 
of tho fivst omporor, and of his successors down to tho time 
of Christ, has boon rocounted in tho chaptors on tho Descent 
of tho Crown, the Shinto Religion, and othor parts of this 
work, with ono important oxcoption, however, viz. tho bogiu- 
ning of intercourse betwoon Korea and Japan, 

It was in tho roign of Sujin, which terminated thirty 
yoars before the birth of Christ, that woro commoncod those 
relations betweon Japan and its nearost noighbowr which 
lnstod for many conturios. ‘Cho stato which wo now know 
as Korea—and which is a projection towards Japan of tho 
groat continont of Asia, adjoining, on tho Innd sido, tho 
ompire of China—was at that timo divided into a uumbor 
of small indopondont: kingdoms, named Mimana, Shiraki, 
Kudara, Tokujiun, Koma, ete, Tho state of Mimann being 
menaced by tho noighbouring stato of Shiraki, with roforonco 
to x province named Sanbamon, of which both claimod tho 
possession, Mimana applicd to tho Japanose govertmont for 
agsistanco against Shiraki, and offered to pay, tribule to 
Japan by way of recomponso for this sorvico, ‘Iho govorn- 
mont accepted this offor, and sont a long-named gonornl 
(Shiotaritsu-Hiko-no-mikoto) to foreo Shiraki into submis- 
sion. Tho object was accomplished, and Mimana, faithful 
to its promigo, sont to Japan an ambassador named Sonaka- 
Shichi, bearing prosonts and tribute to tho omporor, In tho 
following reign, thet of Suinin-Tenno (tho contemporary 
of Josus Christ), tho princo royal of Shiraki, named Ama- 
no-Hiboko, procegded to Japan, and was thoro naturalised. 

The veign of tho cmperor Keiko, commencing in the 
yoar 71 a.v., and lasting for sixty yoars, was a memorablo 
one for Japan—monorablo chiofly for the romantic carocr of 
tho omporor’s gon, Princo O-usu, bottor known by his later 
namo, Yamato-Daké ( Tho Wavlike ”), given him in reeog- 
nition of his yalour, ‘Lhe brief proso history of tho reign 
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outlines the mattor as follows: A tribo named Kumaso 
(in Kiushiu) having revolted, tho omporor took command of 
the troops in person, and repressed tho rebels, returning to 
his capital, however, only after a delay of six years. Tho 
same tribe again breaking out, the prince O-usu was sont 
against them, Tho prince was succossful, tho rebol chiof 
was killed, and his partisans made thoir submission. Aftor 
this, ono of the dignitaries of tho empire returned from the 
oastern and northern provinces, and reported that in tho 
latter thero was a provinco named Hitakami, inhabited by a 
savage race, with their hair growing wild and thoir bodios 
tattooed ; that these peoplo boro the name of Emishi (Ainos), 
that their province was largo and fertile, and that it was 
desirablo to annex it to tho ompire of Japan. Profiting by 
this advico, the omperor sont Princo O-usu against tho Ainos, 
who reducod most of them to subinission, and led back a largo 
number of prisoners, who woro distributed throughout the 
other provinces of the country. Some remaining tribes of 
Ainos wero subdued, and the dignitary of tho court who 
suggested this extension of the Japanose dominion rocoived 
in recompense a title which signifiod Pillar of the Empiro, 
The career of this princo, thus prosaically and coldly 
sketched, has, as I have intimated, a romantic aspech when 
iluminated by tho legondary light which has gathored about 
is, Whon in Kiushiu, putting down tho second robollion, 
for oxamplo, this handsome young prince disguised himsell 
as a dancing-girl, and presented himsolf boforo the sentinel, 
“who, dazed by tho boauty and voluptuous figuro of the sup- 
posed damsel, and hoping for a rich roward from his chicf, 
admitted hor to the arch-rebel’s tont, Aftor dancing bofora 
him and his carousing guosts, tho dolighted voluptuary drow 
his prizo by tho hand into his own tent. Instond of a 
yielding girl, ho found moro than his match in tho horoie 
youth, who soized him, held him powerlogs, and took his lifo ” 
(Griffis). This is why thoy called him “'Tho Warliko.” 
Again, it is recorded that boforo starting to subduo tho 
Ainos ho wont to the shrine of the sun-goddess in Ixd, and, 
laying his own sword undor # treo, obtained from tho 
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pricstess tho sacred sword thet had beon sent down from 
heaven, During the war, the princo’s army was threatonod 
with destruction by blazing brushwood to which the savages 
had sot firo; when, at the suggestion of tho sun-goddess 
hersolf, tho sacred sword was drawn, the grags cloared with 
it, and the flames not only arrested, but driven back upon 
tho foo, as I havo olaewhoro rolated.* Anothor story told of 
him, and ono which porhaps moro than any other has touched 
with tondorness his nemo and famo, is to tho effect that, 
having oncountered a severo storm in crossing the ontranco 
of the Bay of Yodo from tho const near Uraga to tho 
shore of Awa, in order to appease tho ser-god his young 
wifo leaped into the raging waters, Long aftorwards, whon 
on his way homo ho doseried from a distant mountain hoight 
tho Bay of Yedo, and tho scono of his wifo’s sacrifico, ho 
oxclaimod,  Adewma, Adawma !” —* My wilo, my wifol”’} It 
appears to be a fact—both a prosaic and artistic ono—that 
it is to this prince that tho Japancso and tho world owo 
tho introduction of their boautiful laequor-work; for wo 
road: Lo prince O-usu ayant découvort Purushi (Rhus 
Vernéeifera), ordonna & Toko-Tliwa-no-Sukune de fairo 
febriquor dos objots rocouvorts do ln Inquo oxtrnite de cot 
atbro, ct Ini donna lo titro do Nuribo, direclour do la 
fabriquo do laquos.’{ Yamato-Daké was tho grandfather 
of Ojin-Lonno, tho “ God and Spirit of War.” 

Tho story of tho ad-intorim-ompross or regent, Jingu~ 
Kogo, hay alvondy in the main beon told in a provious chaptor. 
Tt is important to remark, howovor, that it was during hor 
oxereiso of tho imporial powor that diplomatic relations 
botweon Japan and China wero commenced by tho despatch 
to China of envoys charged to stindy tho geographical 
situation and tho, manners of that country. Somo timo 


hig snrname ; and the ex-Confedorato 
ivonclad xam Stonewall, now of tho 


* Veneo the “Saored Sword” of 
Jopan dovived ita designation of 


“ Gyaga-mower.” 

+ 'Lho plain of Yedo fs still, in 
poolry, ealled Advuma. Ono of the 
prinves of the blogd uses Adzume us 


Japanese navy, is christened Adzumu- 
Kan. ~ @rife, 

¢'Lo Japn fh 
Univorselle do 1878,’ 


PUixposilion 
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afterwards, the slate of Gi, in China, seni an envoy named 
Teshun to the cowt of Japn. During Jingn-Kogo’s 
regoney, and the reign of har son Ojin, the communications 
hetweon Japan and Koa Iheeme very active, the warlike 
lady horself conducting a hostile expedition, as wo havo 
seon, Lo the lattor comtry-, meclor interesting conditions, 

The building of occan-cro ssing vessols bocamo a mattor of 
considerablo importance io Japan in consequonce of thoso 
communications with Knoa, and espocially of Jingu-Kogo’s 
oxpedition, Tho axt hed pxoviously recoived attention, as 
it was sure to do in a coun tryso much intorgected by tho 
sea, tho god Snsano0-n-mikoto having ordered treos to 
be planted with a viewlo shipbuilding timber being pro- 
vided. In the reign of Stajin-Tonno, an imporial ordor 
dyow adtontion to the importance of facilitating naval con- 
stmcbion, “for tho peoplo sufley on account of tho in- 
convenience of transportition..” And now, during tho reign 
of Ojin-Tonno, an order vas issued to build a ship no loss 
than one hundred foet long! When comploted, it was triod 
at soa, and it was found to bo “as quick ag if a man wore 
vanning, and tho namo Karuso (menning a light ono) was 
givon to thoship.” Who tlio tmbors of the Zaruno de- 
cayed, and sho was no moio fi 4 for uso, ib was ordorod by tho 
imperial govammont thal how no should bo mado known 
to feluro times, A. pitoo of hor timber was, by tho 
omporor’s order, mado into a holo (a stringod musient 
instrument) ; the remadining Gimbors wore used ay fuol for 
tho production of sea—silt, the yrocoods boing appliod to tho 
building of now vossols, Ou ono ovcasion thora waro fiyo 
hundred yossels from difforomt provinces slationed in the 
harbour of Muko, Tho trimate-bearer from Shireki acei- 
dontally sot thoso shige on fixe, md in his anxioly Lo assint 
in repairing tho iniselaief thal wascono Cho king of Shiraki 
sont ovor a clever naval nichitoct, From thal time tho arb 
of naval arebitecturo beenmo much improved and largoly 
extonded in Japan—aLthough thee is groat room for both 
hnprovemont and extonsio sill, after the lapse of nearly 
two thousand yours, 
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TL was as long ago as this roign of Ojin (270-310 an. 
that Japan bogan to profit largely by tho learning of tho 
Koreans—so, at lonst, history rolntes, although somo doubt 
has beon thrown by modorn scholars upon tho datos 
involved, Thoro woro no written cheractors whatovor in 
uso in Japan prior to the reign of tho emperor Kaikna, and 
consequently all knawledgs was until thon lransmiltod 
solely by tradition. In tho year 157 n.0., a native of Okara 
(in Korea) is said to havo visited tho country, and to havo 
introduced such charactors to tho knowledgo of tho Japanoso. 
Sixty years later anothor porson from tho samo couniry 
aided in tho adoption of a wrilton language, Tho coming 
of tho royal prince of the samo country to Japan, as pro- 
viously relatod,* fended to promote this object. from this 
timo forcignors froquontly visited Japan, and ib in beliovod 
that tho art of writing dates from this poriod, although 
tho orvly historics are not at all cloar on tho point. On 
tho rotun of tho ompross Jingu-Kogo from Koroa, sho 
brought with, her all the books and writings found in the 
eapital, ILor suceossor, Ojin, was fond of literary pursuils, 
and during his reign Chinoso composition was introduend 
into Japan, In tho year 270 an, the youngost son of 
Ojin, when a more boy, ondoared himsalf to hia fabher by 
his love of roading, and was nominated as his suecossor Lo 
tho throne, with resulis which wo havo acon in tho tragic 
story of hig suicido.t 

Varly in Ojin’s reign Kadare sont to Japan an onvoy, named 
Anaki,f who took with him sompstrossos,§ horses, arma, andl 
mirrors, Anaki was skilled in the uso of tho Chinoso 
langnage, and was mado tutor to the favourito princes, On 
being asked by the omporor somo timo aftorwards if ho 


Inew any one suporior in loarning to himsolf, ho namod 
° 


* Semo accounts stato that a $ Bonotimes spoken of as Ajiki, 
Koican jineco previously visited — and snid to bo a son of the king, 
Japan, dwing the icign of Sua, § Chinese sompatresses alo wero 
ant entored the sorvyico of that sont lo Japan hom Ohina diuing 
empe1or, this reign, at the adyuest of the 
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one, Wani, whom ho considered the most learned man in 
his country, Wani was therefore sont for, and arrived in 
the following year, taking with him weavers and brewors, 
whom he placed at the disposal of Ojin. ‘He also took and, 
presented to the emperor the Chinese books known. ‘ag, 
the ‘Confucian Analects’ and the ‘Thousand Charagtox - 
Classic, This was the commencement of the study of 
Chinese literature in Japan. Tho prince imperial of Japan 
made great progress in his studies under the instruction of 
Wani, so that upon one occasion, when a lotter was sent by 
the king of Koma, he detected in it uncivil terms, tore tho 
letter up, and severely reproved the envoy who presented 
it,* This young prince, as wo know, never accepted the 
throne, bub foreed upon it his brother Nintoku, who, like 
himself, was fond of literature, and did much to advance it. 
I have already mentioned t tho monsures ordered by tho 
emperor Richiu for recording and reporting important facts. 
I may add, in the present connection, that ho also (400 a.p.) 
caused tho accounts of receipts and expenditures in tho 
department which had charge of the precious motals, jowels, 
and other valuable things belonging to him to be kopt in 
writing, and appointed Wani and another to perform tho 
duty, This omporor, thoreforo, was prompt to tum to 
account tho novel and imported art of writing. 

In rocalling facts liko these it should be remomborod that 
wo are speaking of very primitivo times, when the omporor 
lived in a mud house roofed with shingles, woro coarse 
hempen clothes, bore his own bows and arrows to the chaso, 
and “carried his sword in a scabbard wound round with 
tho tendrils of some creoping plant.” * 

The affairs of Korea and China, and tho struggles con- 
nected with the introduction of Buddhism into Japan, occupy 
the principal places in tho public history of tho country, 
from tho fourth to the ond of the seventh century. These 





* Woni pasacd his life at tho  lilorature beeamo nn heroditnry pro- 
court of Japan, and from him de- — fussion, 
sconded two funtilios, with whom t Pago 56, 
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ave dealt with in another chaptor. It is well to obsorvo, 
however, that throughout this poriod Japan continuod to 
receive from Korea and China porsons of skill in various 
trades and professions, including architects, doctors of 
iedicine, musicians, dancors, chronologists, artisans, and 
“forbino- tollers, Agriculture, including tho laying-out of 
pasture-lands, was groatly oncouraged ; artificinl irrigation 
was much extended; numerous canals wero constructed, 
and additional public roads woro mado. A system of woights 
and measures was introduced (about 630 A.D.) 

The emporor Tonji administorod tho affairs of tho 
country throughout two, if not throo, reigns. Tis unelo, 
the omporor Kotoku, aftor vainly pressing tho crown upon 
him when Prince Naka-no-oo, and accopting it himself, 
practically left tho governmont to him; and although tho 
empress Samei, his mother, was by no means without a 
will of hor own, sho was fond of her son, and ho of hor; 
so fond was ho of hor that he mourned for six yonrs aftor 
her death before asconding hor throno; and it is probable 
that ‘even during her reign he practically conducted tha 
public business, Ie certainly did throughout tho reign of 
Kotoku, during the nominal intorrognum of six yonrs, and 
throughout his own reign, Ho was a hard-working prince, 
and g great voformor, but I foar his reforms woro somotimos 

fanciful. It was ho, for instanco, who introduced tho 
system of giving arbitrary namos to yoars and poriads, 
which has proved so vory troublosomo to the historian, Ho 
also placod on his palace wall a boll and » box; tho box 
for the reception of the complaints of dissatisfied suitors for 
justice, and tho boll, that any one who considerod himself 
unjustly condemned might ring it and demand justico.* 
He did many useful things. He founded tho first school in 
Japan, and established an cdueation department; he ordorod 
a census of the population ; ho supprossed a foolish practice, 





* This emperor (‘Tonji), while yot — purpose, and caused the hours to bo 
a prince, inventedand madon clopsy- struck by means of a boll or drum, as 
dra, and whon he came to the Uirone — indicated Joy the elopsyrdra, 
ho placed it ina towor buill for the 
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under which peasants took the names of emporors who 
loft no successors, in order to perpetuate their memories ; 
ho regulated the sale of lands, esteblished a system of 
fuse-signals round the coast, to give warning of invasion, 
and constructed fortifications in the provineos. Ho did 
two othor things: ho created the office of Dai-jo-Dai-jin, or ~ 
primo minister,* which continues to this dey, and is now 
hold by Mr. Sanjo; and he created likewise the office of 
Nai-Dai-jin. To the latter posi he nominated a personage 
named Nakatomi-no-Kamatari, who beermo the founder of 
the illustrious house of Fujiwara, which subsequently 
exorcised so great an influonce upon the fortunes of Japan. 
Ono historian (a Japanese) anys: “Tenji-Tonno was o 
highly instructed man ; he did much for the popularisation 
of learning. Ho endowed Japan with numerous and very 
usoful political institutions, and corrected many abuses of 
administration. He was yory prudent and economical ; his 
palaco, built at Asakura-Yame with timbor in the rough, 
was yory simple, and named by the people Kuroli-Nogosho 
or Kino-Marodono (Black-wood Palace, or Palace of Wood- 
in-Bark), ‘enji-Lonno composed on this subject » pieco of 
poetry, which in lator times was chanted as a canticlo at 
religious festivals.” A silver mino was discovered in tho 
islo of Tsughima towards tho ond of tho seventh century, 
and the first obsorvatory was thon founded, 

This was in the reign of tho emperor Temmu, who also 
was a gront reformer, causing tho laws to bo collected and 
xovised, lives of the emporors to bo writton, roports on tho 
stato of tho country to be propared, the limits of provinces 
to bo defined, and so forth. Up to his timo the Japanoso 
had worn their hair as it grew naturally ; ho ordorod them 
by a decres to dross their hair, To likowise forbade thom 
to prostrate themselves at the public coremonics, Tho last 
roign of tho seventh century (neglecting the first threo 
years of Mommu-Tonno’s) was that of the ompross Jito, 
second daughter of Tenji, and widow of Tommu. ‘Ihe now 


* Moro literally, “TVirst Ofleer of the Superior Thouse.” 
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code of twenty volumos was issuod in hor reign, Like hor 
father, she must have had a pretty strong will, for she com- 
manded that one fourth of the population should be trained 
to the use of arms, Sho was also an advocato of woman's 
rights, for sho took tho, till thon, unprecedonted stop of 
bestowing honorific titles upon womon, Sho oncouraged 
the culture of toxtilo plants and of fruit-troos, and in hor 
reign tiles were first applied to roofs, thatch only having 
been previously employed. 

Before passing on beyond tho seventh contury, I will 
advert to a few facts connected with tho progress of tho 
country in education and art, In the year 514 a profossor 
of the Chinese classics was invited and camo from Kudara 
by order of tho omperor Ketai. Throo years lator anothor 
came to succeed him. Hore wo hayo tho beginning of tho 
system of calling professors from foroign countrics —n 
system in full force at tho presont day. ‘Tho samo omporor 
a few yoars later published a docreo ordaining thet tho 
selection of men for the public sorvice should bo basod 
upon thoir intogrity and loaning, to oncourage tho enuso 
of morality and oducation. This was tho origin of tho 
systom of xppointing students to the imperial sorvice from 
the univorsity and provincial schools, which was for a long 
timo prevalent in Japan. A. Koroan priost, namod Kauroku, 
wont to Japan in tho reign of tho empross Suiko (598), 
and presented books on almanac-making, ono in astronomy, 
and one in divination, and wo aro informod that their pupils 
suceeeded in their studios, ‘ho almanac was first mado 
use of in the twolfth year of this reign, Aftor Buddhism 
came in the pursuit of litorature foll largely into tho hands 
of the priests, and professorships wore no longer fillod by 
foreign scholars, 

The development-of art was not wholly noglocted oven in 
these early days. The first mention made of forcign artists 
was in the soventh yoar of tho reign of the omporor 
Yuriaku (463), when, by his command, various artists wore 
sont over from Kudara, and among thom a colobratod 
painter named Inshiraga, Other artists followod, but nono 
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of their authonticated productions remain. Among the 
cultivated persons sont over to the empress Suiko by tho 
state of Koma (in Korea), together with the subscription 
for the monumental statue of Buddha,* was a priest named 
Doncho, who was a painter of merit. At the end of the 
seventh, or the very commencement of the eighth, century, 
a painting dopartmont was created by tho governmont, to 
which woro attached four gashi, “artists,” and sixty gabu, or 
sketchers. It was soon after abolished as a distinct depart- 
ment, and was incorporated with a departmont of archi- 
tecture, in which a studio was formed, The chief object 
was, however, decoration; but in after times the chargo 
of tha office was entrusted from age to ago to skilful 
painters, There wero also privato artists of note. 

T havo thought it woll 10 make mention rbove of tho intro- 
duction of various learned and practical arts, for ore long wo 
shall bo plunged into poxiods whon tho thoughts and aims of 
the omporors wore diverted from tho porcoful progress of tho 
country, and whon the military classes strodo from ond to 
ond of it, “broathing and sounding battle,” that (pace 
Tonnyson) wes often anything but “ beauteous.” 

Tithorto the Mikados havo been tho central figuros in 
Japanese history. ‘Their livos wore simple, as wo have seon, 
or shall geo by the glimpses of thoir palaco interiors to bo 
obtained in tho courso of this work; and as rogards tho 
palacos thomsolyes, they woro plain timbor buildings, with 
thaichod roofs, and displaying only tho boginnings of 
artistic decorations. Indeod, tho opportunities for building 
thomselyes fino housos must have boon yory fow, inasmuch 
ag nearly ovory fresh oceupant of tho throne changed the 
imperial residonco from ono placo to another, and I havo 
obsorved that ono of the omporors changed his placo of 
abode no fower than three times during. his reign. We aro 
now approaching 2 timo when those imporial wandorors 
bogan to think of croating an abiding city. In tho carly 
part of the eighth contury, tho empross Gemmoi took up 


* Soo chaptor on Buddhism in Japan, 
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her residence at Nara, and this beautiful spot remained, 
with some interruptions, tho imporial city during sevoral 
reigns, so that peoplo have got accustomed to speak, 
somewhat loosely it is true, of the “ Nara dynasty?” Great 
and splendid temples and pagodas woro buill thoro, and 
the first two Nara ompressos, Gommoi and hor daughter 
Gensho, did much to promote pormanence in tho institutions 
of the country, including that of an imporial capital, Thoir 
immediate successor, however, removod first to Kuni, and 
afterwards to Naniwa (Osaka), which his advisers considered 
would be a more convenient situation, Off and on, howovor, 
Nara remained the capital cily for the greater part of the 
oighth century, and no poriod of its history was moro 
glorious for Japan, if tho promotion of literature, art, and 
religion constitutes the glory of a country. Sovoral of its 
rulors in these palmy days wore omprosses, and improssod 
thot fact upon tho history of tho period, among othor things 
training women to be doctors of medicino, Tho history of 
Japan undor the emprosses of Nara will ovor remain an 
honour to the sox. But boforo tho ond of tho contury, in 
tho reign of the omporor Kuwammu, tho capital was again 
traneforred, this timo to a silo whoro ib was dostinod to 
romain for moro than a thousand yoars, and whore, as a 
western capital, it still romains. ‘Tho placo was thon called 
Kadauno, afterwards and still Kioto, and ofton Miako. ILero 
Kuwvammu, who was by no moang an economist, and once 
brought the public treasure down to » good deal leas than 
nothing, constructed a splendid palaco with a dozen gates, 
and built a cily worthy of it, It contained twelvo hundred 
streets, and while the plan of ib was excollent, the buildings 
were of the first order. Tho palace was named Heian-jo, or 
Chiileau of Peace, We shall hereaflor learn that it proved 
to be a Chateau of Contontion and of War, and was tho yory 
contre of thoso feuds and struggles which only torminated 
in tho overthrow of the Shoguns in 1868, 

With the founding of Kioto, and the establishmont thoro 
of the throno, the anciont period of Japan may bo said to 
have passed away, and tho struggles of the middlo ages to 
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have commenced. In order to form a gonoral acquainianca 
with tho subsequent history of tho country, we must inke 
note of tho rige of some of thoso gront familics which soon 
hogan to sway the state. Ono of theso was tho house of 
Fujiwara, the title of which we have seen created hy tho 
emperor Tenji, in tho elovation of Knmatari to tho office of 
Nai-Dai-jin, by tho tille or namo of Fujiwara. Tenceforth, for 
centurios to come, wo shall sco iho Fujiwara suggosting, 
directing, controlling public affairs, close to the throne, and 
eyen sitting upon it in the porsons of emperors sprung from 
its daughtors. Under Mommu, a Fujiwara-no-Fuhito revised 
the ancient code; it was Fujiwara-no-Momokawa who got 
Kuwammu placed on tho throno; it was tho primo ministor 
Fujiwara-no-Yoshihisa who acted as regent during tho 
minority of the omporor Soiwa, aftor which tho regoncy 
became almost horoditary in the family ; and it wags anothor 
Fujiwara primo ministor (Mototsuné) who way created 
“Kampaku,”* a functionary who was empowored to talo 
cognisanco of all reports, otc., before thoir communication to 
the emperor, and thorofore, doubtloss, tho most influontial 
subject in tho realm. Wo shall froquontly soo tho Fujiwara 
playing prominent parts horenftor; not always in concart 
among thomsolyes, not always loyal to their mikado; but 
for many a long year to como tho mikados thomsclyos woro 
practically in thoir powor, 

Another family which was searcoly loss anciont or ominont 
than tho Fujiwara was that of Sugawara, which, although 
most distinguished by its litorary famo, {ook for a timo an 
acliyo part in tho polities of the country, Tho omporor 
Kuwammu (who was himsolf suporintondont of the uni- 
vorsity whilo a princo) on ascending tho throno appointed 
Sugawara Furuhito his tutor, requested him always to 
altond him, and always behaved to him with tho rospect duo 
toa teacher, After the doath of Sugawara, tho emporor, in 
consideration of his services, granted his four sons allow- 


* Litmally, “tho bolt inside tho gato,” bul meaning “ fo represent tho 
Mikado.—Gi ofits 
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ances for providing tho nocessaries of life to enable thom to 
pursue their studies, and to make their fathor’s profession 
hereditary. These allowances woro continued to thoir 
descendants.* In an application for a similar allowanco 
for the Oye family, it is slatod that “in consjdoration of 
the services of tho Sugawara and Oyo familios in founding 
a college of literature,t to which siudonts for many years 
rosorled for instruction in litereturc, the children of tho 
two families enjoyed tho privilogo of boing taken into tho 
imperial service, without regard to thoir nbilitios and ages.” 
It was thus, by the pursuit of learning and of litoraturo, that 
the Sugawara house obtained its poxtion near tho throno, 
which occasionally proved of groat public importance, In 
the oarly part of the tenth century, this family mudo itself 
extremoly popular in the porson of its grontest roprosonlative, 
Sugawara-Michisandé, who applied himself with gad results, 
so far as he was concorned, to lessening the alarming powor 
of tho Fujiwaras. Tujiwara-Tokihira and Sugawara-Michi- 
sand wore both ministers, but tho former chose to deem thu 
latter a pretender, while the Inttor chose to deem the 
former an upstart, and ono of a family of upstarts, ‘Tho 
emperor Daigo compelled thom, novorthcoloss, to work 
togothor for a timo, for tho good of the country, and ib is 
nob a littlo curious to find that by his order ‘Tokihive 
composed an historical work in sevonteon volmnes, tho 





* An instanco of tho Sugawaa most humbly requosted that, by tho 


family having to malo application 
for such an allowance in the year 
956 ig iceoded, Sugawara Fumitoki 
applied on behalf of his son Vadahino 
thus: # ‘This grant originated in my 
family, 16 bomg mado to my foie- 
futher, Kiyogimi, and his thice 
hiothas at the samo time, ... To 
assist ono Lo succead Lo his forefather’s 
Mofession is the boundless bone- 
yolonce ol the gicat pation of lina- 
fire, and to study and tinnsmit the 
lilaimy profession of one’s' nucestora 
is tho duty of the elukhon of tho 
family, Fox this consideiation, at is 


giuat favour of the omporm, tho 
monthly allowanes be ginnted to my 
son to nasist him in punsuing his 
headitwy profession,” Ho aflar- 
wads applicd for an allowanco for 
his second son, 

7 In confiumation of thia wo read 
olsowhee that “tho two fumilios of 
Sugawara and Oye established in the 
univowsity a buxsho-in (composition- 
school), which was divided inlo Hast 
TIall and Wost Uall, tho chief of the 
formor being Sugawua, while the 
Intter was direeted by Oye.” 
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Engi-Kaku, and that Michisané also composed an historical 
work in two hundred volumes, the Ruijin-Kokushi. Tho 
Fujiwara could not, however, long brook tho hindrances and 
aitagonisms of his colleague, and consequently, it is said, 
calumniated the latter to the omperor, and induced him to 
send Sugawara to a distance. A history written by an 
official Japanese states that he was nominated goyornor of 
Tsukushi (Kiushin), and remained thore till his doath, aftor 
which tho emperor repented of the injustice done to him, 
and honoured his memory by nominating him to a high 
yank, ‘The people, grateful for the benefits rondored by 
him, built to him a templo at Kitano; and lator, tho 
omporor decreed to him still highor titles, eyon nominating 
him, in retrospect, prime minister. Mr. Griffis states that 
he died at Kiushiu, in tho horrors of poverty and oxilo, and 
ovon that ho starvod to death—statomonts hard to reconcile 
with his alloged governorship, I know not which story is 
tho correct one, but Mr, Griffis is cortainly correct whon ho 
adds; “ Michisené is now known by his posthumous name 
of Tonjin, Many temples havo boon erectod in his honour, 
and students worship his spirit as tho patron god of letters 
and literature, Children at school pray lo him that thoy 
may become good writers and win succoss in study ; somo 
of his doseondants are still living,” 

From the preceding paragraph it will be seon that, 
although tho Sugawara family occasionally stationod a 
momber closo to the throne, and holped to cotnteract, oyon 
in its partial ovorthrow (in tho exile of Michisand), tho 
Fujiwara influonce, it cannot be considored as a rivel houso, 
Tho Fujiwara, as wo havo seon, looked down upon it, and ils 
rank was manifostly far bolow theirs, It has noxt to bo 
obsorved that neither of theso familios had ontered, so far as 
wo have yot soon, upon a military career, ho Sugawara 
word ossontially a literary family; tho Fujiwara absorbod 
the civil power of the crown; the opportunities, or rethor 
the occasions, for military distinctions had not yot presontod 
thomselvos, Wo have now to notice tho rise of two great 
rival military families, the ‘Taira and the Minamoto, whogo 
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pride and prowess were destined fo flourish in many an 
awful field, and to cause cven tho waters of Japan to run 
red with blood. Tho Taira family woro of imporial doscont, 
deriving their origin from the emperor Kuwammu by a 
concubine, The Minamoto wore likewiso offshoots of tho 
imperial family, desconding from tho omporor Soiwa, 

Tho names of gome of the four great familios just advorted 
to were prominent on both sides of tho reyolb of Shohoi 
and Tenkei to which I have made brief referonce in tracing 
the Descent of the Crown. Ido not propose to dwoll upon 
this struggle here, because, although it involved » great deal 
of bloodshed, and lasted for the greator part of two years, it 
did not materially affect the future, nor greatly further tho 
establishment of military power; as the governors of pro- 
yinces wore at the timo civilians, and only assumed mili- 
tary functions for the purpose of supprossing the rovolt. 
In the reign of Reizei-Tenno (968 a.v.), 2 number of 
influential persons, among whom was Fujiwara-Chiharn, 
conspired to revolt, but the goyvornment discovored the plot, 
and transported the conspirators, Tho Sa~Dai-jin ‘Lakehira 
was broken, and sont as a vico-governor of Kiushiu. “ Af 
this epoch,” soy tho historians, “ tho Fujiwara family was ’ 
exceedingly influential, and it was bolievgd that Fujiwara 
Morotada, jenlous of the powor of his suporior,, si 
erlumniated him, and causod his disgrace.” 

Here wo will closo this outlino of tho carly history of tho 
country, and in another chapter will attompt tio trace tho 
lator history in which tho Fujiwara, tho Taira, and tho 
Minamoto figured so largely, Lob us concludo this prosont 
record with a quotation which will sorve to show that tho 
arts of peace were still pursued, and that ovon tho namos 
which, when our next chapter has beon road, will bo 
suggestive of battle and bloodshed have bottor and worthior 
associations, It was the emperor Ichijo whose roign was 
-ourrent af tho close of the tenth century of our ora, and 
the Japanese say: “Ichijo-Tonno was an educated man ; ho 
often exaniined personally tho studonts of the university, 
His reign was marked by tho works of several savants, among 
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others Minamolo-T'suncohu, Fujiwvara-Kinto, Minamoto- 
Toskikaia, and Fujiwara-Yukinari, All tho four boro tho 
title of Chiu-nagon; they woro ordinarily designated by the 
sobriquet Shi-Nagon, or the Four Nagon. At this epoch also 
flourished several learned women,” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


(1K TAIRA AND TIE MINAMOLO-—TIIE WARS OF TIIG RED AND 
WHITE FLAGS, 1000-1200 A.D. 


The Taira red flag, and tho Minamoto white flag—Indications of tho 
struggles to come—Oppressive powor of tho Fujiwara house—Military 
tendencies of tho Buddhists—Rovolts of the Ainos~Yoshi-yo, afier- 
wards Iachiman-oro — Rising military power of the ‘Taira and 
Minamoto—Their fist contest at Kioto—'ho famous archor ‘lametomo 
— The gieat power of Taia-Kiyomori —A “ cloistered omporor "s 
iinmoial and conspiring ~The Minamoto depress the 'Taira—Tho Taira 
revenge themselves: their ascendency—A conspiracy—The peasant 
girl Tokiwa becomes the mother of the renowned Yositsund, tho 
Bayard of Japan—tlis biother Yoritomo tho founder of Kamakma— 
Yoritomo marrica Masago, of the houso of Ifojo—Tatred of tho Taira 
and affection for the Minamoto—Lho city of Kamakura—Yoshinaka, 
the “ Morning Sun General "—-Overthrow and pursuit of the Taha: a 
prose opic thoreon—~Ascendenoy pf tho Minamoto—A review of the 
character and acts of Yoritomo—Ilo becomes Sol-i-Shogua, * Barbarian 
Subjugating Great General "—Llis system of govornment—IIis royal 
court al Kamakura—Ilis scoplro was his sword—Decay of his dynasty 
——Ilis gravo visited—What native historians say of him, 


Tn ono of the standard nativo historios of Japan it is stated 
that tho descendants of Taira-no-Takamochi wore for goncra- 
tions military vassals of tho omperor, and “ used a red flag” ; 
and that the descendants of Minamoto-no-Tsunémoto were, 
similarly, military vassals from gonoration 1o goneration, 
and “used a white flag.” Tho two warriors to whom 
allusion is here mado livod in the early part of tho tenth 
century, and were tho foundors of the two rivel familios of 
Het and Gen, or Tairu and Minumoto ; “and theso colours 
wero constantly displayed, in after yoars, in civil conilicts 
that caused as much bloodshed as tho English wars of tho 
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Red and Whito Roses” (McClatchic), TI now invite the 
reader's altontion to an account of those conflicia. 

Vory onrly in tho elovonth contury indications wore givon 
of tho struggles which wore to como, In Go-Tehijo’s reign 
Taira-no-Tadatsune rovolied, bub was soon killed. Under 
Go-Reizei a formidablo oulbroak, fomonted by Abo-Yoritoki, 
occurred in the province of Muisu. Minamoto-Yoryoshi was 
nominated governor of the province, and sent against tho 
robels, Yoritoki porishod, picrcod by an arrow; his oldest 
gon also was killed, The noxt omporor, Go-Sanjo, found 
the woight of the Tujiwara family so oppressivé that ho 
rosolyed to shake it off, Ifo was an intolligont and onor- 
gotic man, and for a time it scomed thal by him tho im- 
porial powor would bo recoyorod for the mikados; but his 
promatiro death dofeatod this oxpectation, Ilo reignod bub 
threo yoars, lis suecossor, Shiraknwa-Tonno, wis also 
an onorgotic porsonage, and is said lo have reduced tho 
Fujiwaras to comparative silenco and subordination, and 
to havo himself goyerucd tho country. Aflor reigning 
fourteon yoors ho abdicated in 1086, but practically con- 
trolled tho goyornmont for forty years aftor his abdication, 
during tho voigns of Iforikawa and ‘Toba, But whilo ho 
sought 1o control tho Fujiwara, ho gavo way unwisely to 
the Buddhist priesthood, and it was in his rcign that thoso 
gontlomon took to taining twoops, fighting among thom- 
solvos, disturbing tho peace of tho eapital, and oyon at- 
tompting to oyernwe the very emporor to whom they owod 
thoir oxcossive liborby. 

Tn tho reign of Horikawa thoro way anothor rovoli in 
Mutsu. Mutsu is ono of tho orstorn proyincos of Japan, and 
dhen had a population largoly consisting of Ainos, and of mon 
of mixed blood springing from tho conjunction of tho Ainos 
with the wildor portion of tho Japanoso pooplo, ‘This timo 
it was tho son of Yoryoshi, Minamoto-Yoshi-yo, who was 
made governor of tho province and sont against the rebels, 
It took years of war to bring these half-savage tribos into 
subjection, but the work was so well dono that it brought 
great celebrity 10 Yoshi-yo, who came to bo called Inachi- 
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man-Toro, signifying the oldest son of Hachiman, Tlachiman 
being tho Buddhist name of tho Japanoso war-god Ojin, 
In these victories of Yoshi-ye, following upon thogo of hia 
father, we seo the military fame of tho Minamoto growing 
apace; they were also bogetling in that family hopo o 
great reward, and ambition to match. ‘Tho govornmont 
furnished occasion of complaint. For somo reason or other 
if chose 10 treat tho great services to tho state which tho 
Minamoto, father and son, had rendered as more persona 
contests between them and the leading rebels, and rofused 
to recompense them, Tho father was always oxcecdingly 
popular with the troops whom he commanded, troating 
them with paternal care; the son, for tho samo ronson, 
became as popular, and gradually the troops came to regard 
themselves as vassals of tho,Minamolo, ‘This growing 
influence of the house of Minamoto alarmed tho courl, and 
in the reign of Toba an cdict was issued forbidding tho 
military class (swmuraz) of tho various provinces from con- 
stituting thomselyes vassals cithor of tho Minamoto or of 
the Taira, 

In tho following reign some Japanoso pirates took to 
ravaging tho southern coasts of tho country, and nira~ 
Tadamori was sent to pursuo and disarm them, About tho 
samo time the haughty and poworful priosts of the Enriaku-ji 
temples noar Kioto again entered the city in arms to mako 
veclamations, and Minamoto-no-Tameyoshi was charged by 
the omperor to repol thom, Thus wo sce both tho ‘Taira 
and the Minamoto families serving tho govornmont loyally 
and heartily, and with porfect friendliness, down to this 
period, the middlo of the twelfth contury, Tadamori, the 
head of the Taira, received the island of Tsushima in reward 
for his services, but took up his rogidenco in Kioto during 
peace, He had a‘son, Kiyomori, of whose namo tho reador 
will do well to take note,* 








*“Tadamoii camo to Kioto to Tho fruit of this union was a gon, 
livo,and whilo at comt hod a Watson who giow to bo a man of stout 
with ono of tho palace lady allon- physique. In }vyheod hogave equal 
dante, whom ho afterwards married, — indications of his tutwo giealuces wd 
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We have now reached 2 time when tho Taira and Minamoto 
aro about to entor upon deadly strifo, which thirty yoars 
afterwards terminated in the uttor overthrow of the former. 
Their first contest, of which Kioto was tho scone, which is 
known as the fight of the year Hogon, camo about in tho 
following mannor. In tho yoar 1156, whon Go-Shirakawa 
was about to ascond the throne, thero were two ox-emperors 
living, Toba and Shutokn, both of whom had, so far ag wo 
know, voluntarily abdicated. Tho ox-emporor Shutoku was, 
neyerthelosa, averse to the asconsion of Go-Shirakawa, desiring 
himself to resumo tho imporial power. After conferring 
with tho ministor Yorinaga, ho took up his position in tho 
imperial palace, raised an army, mado Yorinaga his war 
ministor, obtained tho support of Tameyoshi, tho head of 
tho Minamoto family, and prepared to attack the omporor. 
Go-Shirakawa moantimo took up his quarters in tho 
pelaco of Higasi-Sanjo, whither ho was followed by his 
chiof ministor, Tadamichi, and othors, and sont for Yositomo 
(Minamoto), eldest son of Tamoyoshi, and for Kiyomori 
(Tairn), and others, and ordored thom to attack tho re- 
bellions ex-emperor, We horo sco tho Minamoto family 
miserably divided in this unfortunate affair; Tamoyoshi 
and his youngest son, ‘ametomo, in arms with tho ox- 
emporor, and Yositomo, his oldest son, in arms against thom 
on behalf of tho now omporor. But we wso seo tho heads 


of Tyo, or tho Suwo Nada, which ty 


his future arrogance, Ilo wore un- 
part of tha Inland Sen, a sheot of 


usually high elogs— the Japanese 


equivalont for ‘riding a high horse,’ 
lis fellows gavo the strutting rois- 
torer tho namo of Kokéde (‘high- 
clogs’), Boing the son of a soldior, 
ho had abundant opportunities to 
display his yalour. At this timo the 
sens swarmed with 
ravaged the coasts, and wero the 
seourge of Korea os well as Japon, 
Kiyomori, a boy full of fire und 
onergy, thirsting for fume, asked to 
bo sent against tho pirates, At the 
age of oightcen lw cruised in the sea 


pirates, who . 


walor oxfyemely beautiful in iiself, 
aul worthy, in a high degree, to be 
called the Mediterranean of Japan. 
While on shipboard he mado himeelf 
a none by abfnelcing and capturing a 
ship fullof the most desporate villains, 
and by destroying their Inrking- 
place, Tis carly manhood was spont 
alternately in the capital and in 
servite in the south, In 1168, at tho 
ago of thirly-six, he suececdod his 
futher as minister of justico”’—~ 
Grifia. 
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of the Taira and of tho Minamoto on opposite sides in tho 
contest, 

Tho young Minamoto Tamotomo twico gave advico which 
was rojected, He said first, “For tho atinck of a large 
number of mon by a small number a night attack is 
best,” and advised accordingly; that advico being rojocted, 
ho said, “This palaco has but a singlo wall and a vory 
shallow ditch, and is quite indofensibleo; we had bottor 
therefore go to Nanto to dofend oursclyos”; this counsel 
was also declined. Soon afterwards tho attack of Kiyomori 
and Yositomo upon the Shirakawa palaco was mado, and mot 
with so stouf a resistance that tho result remained long 
in suspenso, Tamotomo in particular fought with great 
bravery, and maintained his post with remarkablo succoss, 
At longth, however, Yositomo sot firo to a part of tho 
palace buildings to windward, thus throwing tho rebel forcos 
into confusion, in tho midst of which Yositomo triumphantly 
drove them out. The palace was taken, and tho ox-omperor 
Shutoku escaped to Nioizan in Yamasivo. Yorimaga was 
killed by a random arrow, Tameyoshi ondoayoured to 
oseapo to tho cast, but was provontod by illness, and had 
to surrender to tho omporor, who (somowhat barbnrously, 
it would appear to us) ordored his son Yositomo to put 
him to doath, Tamotomo was mado prisonor, but his 
punishmont was commuted from that of death to oxilo in 
Osima, in Idzu.¥ Tho ox-ompeoror was banished to Sanuki. 








* «Tho most famous archer Mina- guard, IIo ceeaped, and fled to tho 


moto Tametomo took part in many 
of tho struggles of the two rival 
families, Ilis great strongth, equal 
to that of many mon (fifty, according 
fo tho logends), and the fuot that his 
right arm was shortor then his left, 
enabled him to draw a bow which 
four ordinary warriors coul:l not bond, 
and send a shaft flve foot long with 
enormous bolt-head. ‘Tho court, in- 
fluenced by the Taira, banished 
him, in a cage, to Tdau (after ontling 
tho museles of his arm), undor a 


islands of Oshima and Tachijo, and 
tho chain south of tho Bay ol Yodo, 
Ilia arm having healed, ho ruted over 
tho people, ordering them not to sond 
tribute to Idzu or Kioto. A. fleot of 
boals was sont agaiust him. ‘Tamo- 
tomo, on the strand of Oshima, spod 
a shaft ab one of tho approsching 
vossula thot piorced tho thin gunwalo 
and sunk it. Ho then, after a shout 
of defianco, shut himself up, sel the 
house on ilre, and killed himeolf, ... 
A picture of this doughty warrior 
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Tho now omperor only rolained the imporial powor for about 
threo years, aftor which he abdicated—in ordor, according 
to somo authorities, that he might wield tho powor tho 
moro absolutely in concort with the Taira Kiyomori, whose 
influence after tho defeat of Tamoyoshi was enormous. 
My. Griffis snys of the omporor in question, Go-Shirakawa ; 
“This Mikado was a vory immoral man, and tho evident 
reason of his resigning was that ho might abandon himsolf 
to debauchory, and wield cvon moro actual power than when 
on the throno. In 1169 he abdicated, shaved off his hair, 
and took tho title of Ilo-o, or ‘cloistered omperor,’ and 
boonmo a Buddhist monk, professing to retire from tho 
world, In industrious soclusion, ho granted the ranks and 
titles croaled by his predecossor in lavish profusion. Io 
thus oxorcisod, as a monk, even moro influence than whon 
in actual offica, Tho head of tho Taira hesitated not to use 
all theso rowards for his own and his family’s private onds,” 
Somo rondors may, like mysolf, oxporionce difficulty in under- 
standing how a person can at tho samo timo “ abandon 
himeaolf to debauchory” and withdraw into “ industrious 
seclusion,” tho industry being dovoted to state affairs, I 
quote tho passage, however, for ils gonoral interest. 

Tho successor of Go-Shirakawa was Nijo, aged sixtcon, 
who roignod gsoyon yonrs, In tho first yoar of his reign 
oceurred another groat contest, known as tho batilo of 
IToiji (tho year namo), in which tho Fujiwara, Taira, and 
Minamoto all took conspicuous paris. Fujiwara-no-Nobu- 


lina bean chosen to admn the green- 
back emreney of tho banks of modern 
Japan.” — Grifis, It is proper to 
add that in tho lustoios of Japan 
pul forwaid by the mosoné govein- 
mont, it 1 elated, apparently with 
full confidonco, that ‘Vametomoe (an- 
stead of killing himself ag just do- 
soiibed) wont to the Liu Kiu Islands ; 
ihat he there maiaied, and that his 
gon beeame king of the county. Mr. 
Sutow makes i¢feicneo to this alter 
native account in a paper ontitled 


‘Notes on Loo-choo,’ 2¢ad bofure tho 
Asialio Socioly of Japan. Mr, Satow 
enys: “Very little appeata to bo 
Jmown of tho history of the Tiao-choo 
antoior lo the twolfth conimy, and 
ils ical anes commence with 
Sunton, who asconded the tone in 
1187, Sunten is said to havo been 
tho son of the famous warrior ‘Tame. 
tomy, who alter the dofeat of his 
pmly in the civil wm, 1156, was 
exiled to Viies Island, and fled somo 
yeats Inox to Loo-choo,”? 
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youi, having beon a favourite of the ex-emperor (Go-Shira- 
kawa), solicited for himself the appointment of commandor- 
in-chief of the imperial guards, and was vefusod. ITonring 
that the refusal was given by the advico of another Fujiwara, 
named Michinori, whom the ex-empeoror consulted in tha 
matter, Nobuyori was greatly mortified, and absentod him- 
self from court on the alleged ground of illness. At this 
time Yositomo (Minamoto), sccing that ho was always 
inferior in power to tho Taira family, consulted with the 
malcontent Nobuyori, and agrecd to seize with him tho first 
opportunity of revolting. They raised troops, and during 
the absence of Kiyomovi (Taire) from the capital, suddenly 
besieged and partly burnt the imporial palaco. Michinori 
flod, but was captured and put to death Tho young 
emperor and the ex-emperor wore confined to a room in tho 
palace—ono of the great objects in this and all such out- 
breaks, down even to the revolution of 1868, boing to obtain 
control of the sacred person of the mikado, who has always 
been the recognised soureo of all power in Japan, Nobnyori 
now mado himself, not a more commander of the guard, but 
chief minister and commandor-in-chiof to bool, and sottlod 
state affeirs to his own taste, But thoro woro troublos 
before him. 

Kiyomori, having heard the disastrous nows, hastonod 
back to tho capital, to sco what could bo dono, but only 
to find that Nobuyori doubled tho guard at overy gato of 
tho palace on hearing of his roturn, To and his party thon 
resorted to a bold artifice, which proved suecossful. Thoy 
sot on firo a noighbouring palace, in the hopo that tho 
guards of tho imperial palace gates would rush from their 
posts to put it out, They did so, and straightway tho 
emperor and ox-emperor fled in disguise, Kiyomori and 
his son Shiyomori then attacked the usurpors, and drovo 
them from the palace with great slaughtor. Nobuyori flod 
to the ex-omperor and implored pardon, which would havo 
beon granted him but for the young omporor, who would 
not consent to it, and soon afterwards Nobuyori was 
oxecuted—a not uncommon consequonce of oyorwooning 
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anbilion, Yositomo fled to the cast, taking rofuge on 
his way in the houso of one Osada Tadamuno (ab Ushimi, 
in Owari), who, on tho porsuasion of his gon, had him put 
to death, and sont his head to Kioto. In consequence of 
tho groat services which ho rendered to the emperor in 
this Intest contest, Kiyomori roso rapidly, and was ove 
long named Dai-jo-Dai-jin, or prime minislor. For a long 
timo provionsly tho Taira and tho Minamoto had rivalled 
each other in tho pursuit and attaimment of powor, ovory 
warlike sorvico being commiticd by tho cour} to one or 
othor of thom, This rapid cloyation of Kiyomori now 
scoured for a time to the Taira as ascondoncy which placod 
thom rbovo tho rivalry of tho Minamoto; but only for a 
timo, 2d wo shell horcafier sco. Kiyomori himself had 
dangors and troubles yob 10 oncountor, in spito, and partly 
bocauso, of his clovation, 

A sixiking instanco of tho great powor of tho two or three 
noblo familios ab this poriod of the history of Japan, and 
more especially, just thon, of the Taira, is observable in tha 
manner in which the imperial throne was disposed of, to 
which I havo alroady adverted in some detail in tho chapter 
on tho Descont of ihe Crown, After Nijo came the babe- 
Mikado Rokujio, who abdicated at the ago of five; and after 
him Takakura, who reignod from tho age of cight 1o that of 
twonty, Tho historios say; “Takakura was a clomont and 
woll-informed princo, but as all powor was in tho hands 
of tho Taira family, ho was himself reduccd to inaction,” 
During his reign this powor of tho Taira, concentrated in 
Kiyomori, intorfored greatly with the plang of tho “ clois- 
tered” ox-omperor Go-Shirakawa, and caused him great 
annoyance, ‘That becoming known, thore was, of courgo, 
a Fujiwora ready to avail himself of it, as the influence of 
tho Taira was moro annoying to the Fujiwara than to any 
one elsa, Accordingly Fujiwara-Narichika and some othors 
concoived the design—not vory difficult of conception, one 
would think, to a cortain class of porsona—of goiling 
Kiyomori assassinated. Among the conspirators wore some 
of tho Minamoto fnmily, ono of whom, Yukitsuna, disclosed 
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the plot. Ono of the Fujiwara (Moromitz) who was implicated 
was put to death by Kiyomori; Narichike was first oxilod 
to Bizen, and afterwards put to doath by an emissary of 
Kiyomori ; and numerous othors wore banished. Kiyomori, 
suspecting the cx-emporor of taking a part in the plot, was 
about to confine him, but the son of Kiyomori, named 
Shigemori (who is spokon of as a distinguished man and 
faithful subject, and as countorbalancing, whilo ho lived, 
the excessive influenco of his father), succeeded in dis- 
suading him, from tho project, Aftor the son’s donth, how- 
ever, Kiyomori carried it out, and shut Go-Shirakawa up 
in the palace of Toba. i 

Here we must pause to noto the Taira family in tho hour 
of its greatest eminence, and the Minamoto in the timo of 
its greatest depression. Tho conspiracy recorded in tho 
last paragraph gave to Kiyomori tho last incontive which 
the tyrant needs to givo to his tyranny tho fullost scopo, 
namely, fear for his own lifo. He was in practical possession of 
the throne, upon which he placed, and from which ho displaced, 
babes, youths, or whomsocver best suited his purposes or his 
passions, The emporor of the momons was his own grandson. 
All the imporial sources of honours and endowments woro 
open to his family, his friends, and his rotainors, and no nico 
seruplos detorred him from giving thom thoir full bonofit, 
The usurpation which his foos had succossfully attemptod 
had beon brought to a spoedy ond, and tho usurpors woro 
now either headless or oxiled. Tho plot against his lifo had 
been stayed, and the chief of tho plotters had boon slain, 
The cup of his triumph was full. It is said that his tyranny 
and insolence were almost boundless, Meanwhile tho Mina- 
moto, once his rivals, were cithor dead, or flying in terror 
from the reach of his powor, and from tho wrongs and eruclties 
which his relainerg were everywhero inflicting upon the sur- 
vivors. Not satisfied with this, Kiyomori sot his hoart upon 
their extermination. 

As one thinks of all this, one is ready to exclaim— 
“Turn, Fortuno, tum thy wheel and lower the proud;”- 
and we shall soon seo that Fortuno did so—turned her “ wild 
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whool, through sunshino, storm, and cloud.” But there was 
a family whose fortunes wo must hasten to pursue, 

After tho revolt and battle of Heiji, so fatal to Yositomo, 
and apparently to his house, his young wife, Tokiwa, whose 
beauty when a peasant-girl had won for her his love and 
protection as his conenbine, fled with lis threo little sons. 
Ono of these was as yet but a babe, buta babo to be remem- 
Dored, for it was ho whose famo as a horo of chivalry is on 
cvory Japanese tonguo, I havo myself scon an immenso 
native audionce in Tokio strain and reach forward to catch 
the first glimpso ovon of a stago porsonation of this gront 
charactor, “That babe at hor bréast was Yositsuné—a namo 
that awakens in tho broast of a Japanoso youth omotions 
that kindle his enthusiasm to omulate a character that was 
the mirror of chivalrous and knightly conduct, and that 
saddons him at tho thought of ono who suffered cruol death 
at tho hands of a jealous brother. Yositsuné, tho youngest 
son. of Yositomo, lives, and will live, immortal in the minds 
of Japancso youth as the Bayard of Japan ” (Griffis). 

Kiyomori arrested tho mothor of Tokiwa, and tho danghtor, 
hoaring of this, after much swfering and oxposure, wont to tho 
capital, and prosontod hersolf and hor childron to Kiyomori, 
imploring pardon. To, struck by hor beanty, in spito of hor 
many seruplog, mado hor his own coneubine, rocomponsing hor 
hy sparing tho livos of hor little ones. Lis rotainors wighed 
toslay thom, but tho ploadings of the mothor olfoctually pro- 
tocted them. Tho childron wore aftorwards sont ton monas- 
tory, their hair was shavod off, and they wore put in training 
for the priosthood. Later, Yositsundé himself porsuadod a mor- 
chant {o tako him to the province of Mutsu. hero ho was 
taken into the housa of the princo of the province, a noblo 
of tho Fujiwara family, and trained in the military art. 

But of moro importance to this historia sketch is anothor 
son of Yositomo, who was twolyo yoars old whon his fathor 
flod, and whogo lifo was spared on tho intorcossion of a lady- 
relative of Kiyomori, This was Yoritomo, tho foundor of 
Kamakura, the grentost, in somo respects, of the Mina- 
moto—he whose strong, well-tempored swords with silyor 
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scabbards, whose bows and arrows, drossos, inkstands, and 
many othor relies, are still shown at the tomplo of Tlachiman 
in that ancient city, as we shall sce horeaftor, Although his 
life was not taken, he was banished to Idzu, wndor the charge 
of Taiva officers. The guard kopt over him was strict at 
first, but it was not such aflerwards ag lo provent Yoritomo 
from acting when tho timo camo, It will be woll for tho 
reader to know and to obsorve that Yoritomo marriad Masago, 
a daughter of one Hojo Tokimnse, a man of good family, 
even of imperial blood, who gavo him protection during his 
exile. His wife had much to do with the future development 
of affairs, as we shall see, and with tho subsequent riso to 
gveat power and pre-eminence of hor own, tho Hojo, family, 
She long survived Yoritomo. 

Tt was tho year 1180 a.p, when tho throno was vacntod 
by Takekura-Tenno, and Antoku, a child throo yoars old, 
was put into the vacant scat, This was a yonr boforo tho 
death of Kiyomori, and when his power and tyranny wero, 
as we havo seen, at their height. Tho Minamoto, though 
without power themselves, found othors with powor whom 
the supremacy of tho Taira porpotually galled, Advised by 
Yorimage (Minamoto), an imporial princo, Mochi-Hito, doter- 
mined to raise an army, and to attompt tho reduction, and 
even the oxtormination, of tho dominant family. With this 
object, and relying upon the genoral disaffoction against tho 
Taira, he issued a proclamation calling upon tho wholo popu- 
lation to range themsolves wndor his flag, Yoritomo recoived 
the appeal, and was roady onough to rospond to it. ‘Tho in- 
fluence of his family in the castern parts of Japan, and more 
especially in that part known as the Kuanto,* was still great 
if only it could be exerted, and horo was the opportunity, 
Yoritomo wrote to Yositauné, who joined tho ontorprise 


* Kuanto is a torm variously employed, as comprising about cight 


employed, as regards the provinces 
included by it. It originally, meant 
tho wholo of tho enstern provinecs; 
it is here used in the more restricted 
senso in which it is now uamlly 


of the provineos eastward of, and 
nearest 10, the Hokond mountain 
range. It iheroforo includes ‘Cokio 
and Kamakura, 
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with alncrity,and soon an army was raised, Tho troops of Yori- 
tomo, at first successful, mot with a great roverso at iho pass 
of the Takoné mountains, and Yoritomo was obliged to foo. 
Tho hatred of the Taira houso and the affoction for the 
Minamoto, however, enabled him 10 commence again the 
raising of troops and tho pursuit of his object, But this 
time he applied himself to the work of organising foreos in 
amotio systematic manner. ‘hore boing a family rosidence 
noar to tho village of Kamakura, whoro also had been built a 
temple to the god Tachiman, ho fixed upon this place as his 
headquartors, and there drow his peoplo about him, and in 
fact founded a city, tho renown of which has now become a 
thing of the past. As wo approached tho place from the east- 
ward, on tho occasion of our visit, wo found tho country so 
hilly that whon wo know we woro closo to its silo wo could not 
conjecture how a largo city could over have flourished thoro, 
Tho difficully did nob much diminish whon ono was pointed 
to tho Lomb of Yoritomo and tho shrine of Tachiman on tho 
slopos of tho hills to our right, so restricted was tho area of 
lovel ground in front, Upon this space—now cultivated 
ficlds—novortholess, once stood tho rosidenco of Yoritomo, 
and beyond tho ILojo palace. Tho level ground widons away to 
tho south, and extends as far as tho son-shoro, two or throo 
miles distant. It must havo beon horo that stood most of 
tho ancient city, bul fow romnants of which now remain, 
Yor1lomo made porsonal progrosses through tho Kuanto, 
continually winning now troops to his standards, and fitting 
himself and his officers, no logs than his men, for the great 
task of conquoring tho country. Tn tho north, a cousin of 
his, Yoshinaka, inspired by his examplo, raised anothor army, 
anil in tho course of timo marched southwards towards Kioto, 
In the meantime Kiyomori had dicd, and boon sueccoded by 
his son Munomori. As may bo aupposdd, noithor Kiyomori 
proviously, nor ho now, had beon slow in taking thoir moasuros 
of dofonco. Kiyomori had, in fact, mado the most solomn 
epponls Lo his family and retainers to crush the Minamoto ; he 
died ontreating thom to show thoir regard for him in ono way 
only—by hanging tho head of Yoritomo upon his tomb, On 
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one occasion the hostile armies faced cach other on tho oppo- 
site banks of the great and swift river Fuji Kawa, at the foot 
of the sacred mount of Fuji Yama, but neither party attempted 
to cross and bring on the fight. . At length Yoshinaka from 
the north approached the capital, and Munomori sent out 
forcos to resist him, under tho ablost gonorals at his disposal. 
Yoshinake overcame their resistance, complotely defoated 
them, and marched triumphantly into the capital. The ox- 
emperor Go-Shirakawa remained in Kioto, but Munomori 
retreated westward, bearing with him the child-emperor, 
Antoku, and all the members of the Taira family, including 
Kiyomori’s widow, the grandmother of Antoku, Tho cloisterod 
ex-emperor was, necd I say, delighted to see at last this 
great result brought about—the Taira tyrants in full flight, 
and the throne itsolf again vacant, ‘This prince,” wo aro 
told, “soon organised a provisional government, and distri- 
buted rewards to Yoshineaka, Yoritomo, and others,” 

As Antoku was but five years old whon he was carried off 
to the west by the Taira, and Go-Toba was his youngor 
brother, he also must have beon a vory young child whon 
the priest ox-omperor hoisted him with joy upon tho throne, 
Go-Shirakawa, however, soon gol troublod again, for Yoshi- 
naka, pluming himself upon his groat services, wishod to be 
omnipotent, Te was entitled Asahi Shogun, or Moming- 
Sun General, on account of the brightness of his snddon 
rising, IIo was givon oxalted social rank, and valuablo appoint- 
monls, But ho was not satisfied with all this, and mado tho 
ex-emperor hate him by wishing to havo overything his own 
way. He even threw Go-Shirakawa into prison. Io also 
attacked the great monasteries of Enriaku-ji, exccuted thoir 
abbots, and stripped officors of stato of their titles. ‘To givo 
offectual expression 1o his hatred, and to get rid of him, 
Go-Shivakawa endeavoured to gel him assagsinalcd—so at 
least says history—and although he was an omporor and a 
priest too, I foar wo must accept the statement, But Yoshi- 
naka had roused tho antagonism of some one olso, by showing 
himself jonlous of his cousin Yorilomo, and acting in opposi- 
tion to him. Wherofore Yoritomo sent in arms against him 
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his brothors Yosilsuné and Noviyori, and theso gonorels 
sobiled the matlor by defeating Yoshinake’s army and killing 
him. ‘hoy then proccoded wostward to operate similarly 
upon tho Taira party. 

There ave many ways of telling tho story of tho final pur- 
suit and overthrow of the Taira. One way is that adopted 
in a nativo historical summery, which curtly says, “ Altor 
sovorel battlos, they obtained a decisive victory al Dan-no- 
ura.” Another is thet adopted by Mr. Griflis, who convorts 
tho story into an cloquont prose opic, in which Yositsund, 
aftor burning the onemy out of the Fukawara palace, and 
again out of tho castle of Yoshima, pursued thom “as with 
tho wingod feot of an avenger,” and droyo thom “liko 
scattered shoop” to tho Straits of Shimonoséki, then named 
Dan-no-ure, Thore tho Taira clan wore “hunted to tho 
seashore,” and turned “like a wounded stag” wpon their 
pursuers. Ships woro collocted on both sides, and a torriblo 
contest upon tho wators onsucd: * The combat deopencd ; 
tho Minamoto loyod fighting, tho Taira scorned to sur- 
rendor,” continues our Amorican prose poot., ‘ Rovengo 
lont its maddoning intoxication. Lifo, robbed of all its 
charms, gladly wolcomed gloriouy donth. Tho whizzing of 
arrows, tho clash of two-handed swords, tho clanging of 
armour, tho sweop of churning oars, tho crash of colliding 
junks, the wild song of tho rowors, the shouts of tho 
warriors, mado tho storm-chorus of tho battle, Ono after 
another the Taira ships, crushod by tho prows of thoir 
opponents, or sentlled by tho iron bolt-heads of tho Mina- 
moto archors, sank bonorth the bubbling wators, leaving 
red whirlpools of blood, Lhoso that wore boarded wore 
swopt with sword and spear of their hwnan freight. The 
doad bodies clogged the decks, on which tho mimic tides of 
blood cbbed and flowod and splashed with the motion of tho 
wayos, whilo tho seuppors ran vod...” But onough | 
No, not enough; ono sontonco more: “Tho Vaira, driven 
off the faco of tho carth, woro buriod with war's red burial 
bencath the sea, that soon forgot its sinin, and laughod 
agein in purity of goldon gleam and deop bluc wave.” There, 
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that is equally poetic, and far more pleasant than the other | 
The dethroned child-emporor, Antoku, was drowned in the 
arms of Kiyomori’s widow. His mothor was drowned in 
trying to save her child. Munemori was taken first to 
Kamakura, and sent thence by Yoritomo to Kioto, but was 
slain on the way there by his guards, 

I have now to record of Yoritomo acts which humanity 
can never forgive, and history ought never to oxtonuate. 
Ho sought the assassination of his gallant brother Yositsund, 
to whom he owed so much; he led troops against him, in 
the hope of accomplishing his destruction; and he eventually 
was the cause of his assassination in tho house of a friond. 
The sending of Yositsuné to fight against thoir common 
cousin Yoshinaka, after his brilliant defoat of tho Taira 
troops, and his capture of tho capital—evonts of suprome 
advantage to Yoritomo—had at least 2 somblance of justifi- 
cation, But for him now to turn upon Yositgund himself, 
after all tho risks he had run, tho battles ho had fought, 
and the services he had rendored, was not merely to twrnish, 
but to stain, and to stain doeply and for ovor, whatever 
honour he may have possessed, It is all yory woll for his 
apologists to sponk of crlumnios whispored in his car, and 
of tho dangors which sprang from tho groatnesy and bright- 
ness of Yositsuné’s renown on his rotw'n to tho capital from 
his westorn campaign, afler the overthrow of tho Taira. 
But that Yoritomo caused Yositsund to be slain no gonorous 
nuure will cyer remembor save with sympathy for tho ono 
and hatred for the other, On returning from the west and 
from the capital, after his successive victories, Yositsund 
was stopped at a village outside of Kamakura, opposite to 
Enoshima, and ordered to wait there his brothor’s pleasure. 
Tired of waiting, he returned to the capital, and thero mon 
in his brother’s employ attompted his life. Io escaped, 
and wandered a fugitive in many provinces, his wanderings 
terminating in the house of the prince of Mutsu, whoro his 
youth had been spent. The prince during his own lifetime 
prolocted him, but his retreat was discovered, and tho 
prinee’s son lad him put to death, and sont his head to 
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Yoritomo at Kamakura. If ho dared to look upon it, I 
hopo ils aspect haunted him for the remaindor of his life. 
Of Yositsundé it may bo said that 
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“Tis virtuos 
Did plead like angols, trumpot-tongued, against 
Tho deop damnation of his taking off.” 
I cannot myself forget cither that Yoritomo himself gained 
neithor of the great vietorios over the Taira, or that ho 
slow both tho men who did gain thom, Some victories ho 
gained cortainly, and among them this: Ile proceeded to 
Mutsu and attacked tho young Fujiwara (Ilidchira's son) 
who slew Yositsund, or at least caused his death,* his offenco 
boing that ho did not cithor slay or betray Yositsundé soonor ! 
Ho yanquishod tho young fellow, of course, and soivod the 
province, On his roturm ho wont to Kioto, and thero ho 
waa received by tho emperor and ex-omporor wilh such 
display as bofitted tho grontest subjoct of tho realm, and a 
man already wiclding all but supromo power. 

On his return to Kamakura, Yoritomo proceeded to eon- 
solideto his powor, to aggrandiso his city, and organise 
measnres for making his influenco directly felt. throughout 
tho empire. Tis ambitious objects woro groatly furthored 
by tho arrival of a dignitary of tho court from Kioto, 
wuthoriscd to confer upon him tho oxalted title of Soi-i- 
Shogun, which is said literally 10 moan “ Barbarian-Sub- 
jugating Groab Gonorel,” but which practically signifies 
Createst Gonoral, or Genoral-in-Chiof, This title way first 
employed four hundred yoars bofore, whon it was bestowed 


* This snid by somo thut Yositsund 
proferied to commil, and did commit, 
huia-hirds ‘hore is likewise u badi- 
tion that ho escaped fom Jupan, and 
leeamo the 1enowned —gonquoror 
Gonghis Khan, ‘The account given 
in the official histo ios now published 
ix, however, that whieli I hove 
adoptal in the text, viz. that the son 
of Princo Widehiia ovsed him to bo 
assassinated, and sent his head to 
Kamakuia, “Lhe tmmortality of 
Yositsund is scomed. Worslupped os 


n god by the Ainos, honoured and 
buloved by every Jupuness youth as 
an ideal hore of chivalry, his features 
plotmicl on boys’ kites, his mion and 
form represented in household eMlgics, 
displayed anuually at tho boys’ goat 
festival of flags, glorified in art, song, 
and story, Yosilsung, the hero, warrior, 
end mutyr, will live in wafiding 
momory so Jong as the ideals of tho 
waolike Japanese stil wishittercd, 
or their Giaditiuns avo peserved,."—~ 
Crifia 
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by the emporor Kuwammu on two generals in sucecssion, 
Another Sei-i-Shogun wes appointed two reigns later, but 
with this exception the title romainod obsolete until Yoshi- 
naka receivod, or rather assumod, il, just boforo he was 
killed. Tho conforring of this titlo upon Yoritomo was tho 
greatost distinction that ho could havo reecivod, and its 
bestowal was most favourable to the development of his 
plans. for this title, which was originally designod to 
give additional rank and power to 2 genoral, so changed its 
character after a time that the Shogun (to which form Soi-i- 
Shogun usually gets abbreviated) found himself tho real 
master of the country. Yoritomo now founded a system of 
government which provailed with little change down to the 
abolition of the Shogunate in 1868, Tho Ashikagas, the 
Toyotomis, and the Tokugawas all adopted it. That system, 
shortly stated, was to bring all the public busincss of tho 
country into the hands of the Shogun, who appointed chiofs 
in all the provinces to conduct tho local govornmont in 
accordance with his instructions, bul to do all this in tho 
namo of the emperor, whose nominal authority was allowod 
to remain intact. Tho system was introducod gradually 
and warily by Yoritomo, He first inducod tho court to 
appoint as governors of provincos a few mon of his own 
namo; he thon got a military governor placed alongside of 
the civil governor in cach provinco; and in lossor districts 
a somowhat similar arrangement was carriod ont, mombors 
of his own family, the Minamoto, being as far as possiblo 
placed in those offices, and insiructod and controlled from 
Kamakura. The pretext for these appoinimonts was at first 
the search for his brother. The provincial functionary was 
cnlled a Shugo, and the fief-functionary an Tito, or Jito. 

In this way, endin a thousand similar ways, le so incroased 
his own power thet the city which he created becamo an 
castern capitel; his seat became substantially a throno, 
and the sceptre which men saw extended above them wag 
no other than his keen-cdged, two-handed sword. Tho 
representative of the anciont raco of tho Mikados nominally 
rulod in Kioto, but Yosilomo’s son, who as x bey had boon 
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sentenced to death, and only sparod to be flung outenst into 
exile and solitude, had become the yirtnal ruler, and hold 
his royal court at Kamakura like any monarch. Yoritomo, 
nevertheless, founded no lasting dynasty, and the city which 
ho created was not an abiding ono, Tho city of Kamakura 
has vanished; not its glory only, but itself has departed ; 
the palace grounds aro now ploughed fiolds; the huge brazon 
god, tho eastorn Daibutsu, once tho wondor and adornment 
of a capital, wo had to approach by a couniry lane, through 
sand and slush; and savo the tomple of Wachiman, which 
oxistod before Yoritomo was born, and the relics of himself 
and others which that contains, but little remaing to mark 
the scone of his labours, his ambitions, and his successes, 
Yes, one thing more romains; his grave still oxists, and I 
havo stood beside it, A simplo gravo, high upon tho hill- 
side, bordored and railed with stono, and still bright with 
flowors, ot and placed thore by somo living hands—whose T 
know nof. Then ono hoard again tho low-voicod “ Warth- 
song ” — 
“Tow am 1 theirs, if thoy cannot hold mo, 
But I hold thom?”* 

That Yoritomo was a gront and ablo man cannot be doubted. 
“IIo is looked upon as ono of tho ablest rulors and groatost 
gonoraly that ovor lived in Japan,” But nativo historians, 
whilo crediting him with abundant ability, both as a civil 
and as a mililary chiof, deploro his solfishness and cruelty, 
Ono of thom says that ho obtained his rosul(s by encouraging 
each of his officers to believe that ho was a special, confidant 
of his master’s plans, thus preventing them from combining 
with each other; and thon, when thoy coased to bo sorvico- 
ablo to him, casting them one after tho other aside, aud oyen 
tvonting them wilh cruelly. Another historian says: “Yori- 
tomo was x man of great sang froid; ho was also oxvoedingly 
enorgotic, aud very just, for, whilo he punished tho guilty 
without pity, ho recomponsed every ono who deserved it; 
and consequently ho was ostcemed as woll as feared by his 
subordinates, Ile was vory misirusifnl, and destroyed 





* «Puums;’ by Ruph Weldo ‘Emerson. 
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_Soveral members of his family whoso influonce ho feared, 
dtwithstanding this, ho committed tho error of haying too 
much confidence in the Hojo (his wifo’s) family, to tho 
members of which ho gave so many important posts that 
the descendants of this family cclipsed thoso of his own.” 
This was no doubt largely duo to the fact that throughout 
his previous wars and labours Yoritomo was powerfully 
assisted by his wife and her father, Hojo-Yokimasa, who aro 
said to have secretly intrigued with the object of transferring 
the influence of Yoritomo to themselves and their deseend- 
ants, This scheme was so successful that, after tho death 
of Yoritomo, although his son Yoriye succeeded him in the 
Shogunate, he bore the title only, the powor passing, as wo 
shall see, into other hands, As 1o tho historian’s assertion 
that Yorilomo was a “very just” man, I can only say that 
I am unable to reconcile this statement with his acknow- 
lodged practice of putting to death tho “mombors of his 
family whose influenco ho feared.” These historical “ por- 
trait paintors” appear to me to lack scionlific restraint, and 
to neglect whilo writing one sontonco what thoy havo just 
sot down in a provious one. My own opinion of Yorilomo 
has already beon stated ; my admiration of him is cortainly 
very limited. 











GRAYE OF YORFIOMUO AT KAMAKURA, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE I0JO DOMINATION, 


Fatuily sttuyglea of the AMmamoto and the Hojo—Masago imprisons het 
fathei—FNor ts of the empeior Go-Toba to assert the imperial mghts-— 
Contest between the empeia and his ministe1—'lwo brotheis become 
Mikado and Shogun—Good and patriotic sctvices of the Tojo house— 
Invasion of Japan by the Mongol ‘I'atas—Vall of the Tojo—Masashigd, 
or “ Nanko,”? whose tomplo is at Iliozo—Undertakes to 1estoie tho 
empator— Eseapo of the emporor fiom Oki—Nitta Yosisada—Itis 
desertion from. the Hojo to the impotal eause—Iha military suecoss— 
‘Tha easton provinces support him—Lis attack upon Kamakura—lLlis 
uppeal to the god of the sea—Ihs victory, and overthrow of the Ilojo— 
'Taka-Uji, the first of the Ashikagas—estoiation of the emperor Go- 
Daigo. 

Yorrromo died in the yonr 1199 a.v., and the struggles botwoon 

his own family and that of his wifo commencod at once. His 

son Yoriyo succeoded him, as I havo said, but Yoriyo had 
boon go trained by his mother, Masago, as to have become, as 
sho alloged, loo fond of his ploasuros, and sho accordingly 
forbade him fo attempt tho administration of the country’s 
afnirs, and formed a commission composed of hor frther and 
hor fathor's friends to porform that duty. Yoriyo falling ill, 
at the ago of twonty-iwo, gavo his mother an opportunity of 
further pursuing hor policy, and sho desired him to commit 
tho administration of thirty provinces of tho wost to hig 
younger brother Sanolomo, aged iwelyo, and that of twonty- 
oight castorn provinces lo & yery much younger child named 

Ichiman, ‘Tho father-in-law of Yoriye, named Iiki-Yoshi- 

kaun, apprehonding ovil results from this divison of powar, ad- 

vised Yoriyo to resist it, and oven Lo got rid of tho ILojo family, 
and transmit his power ovontually to Ichiman. It is dificult 
to bolieve that Masago cithor instigated or concurred in the 
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murderous ovonts which followed, although history discredits 
her by the imputation ; and if will at loast bo woll to put 
the primary blame upon her father, Tokimasn, who, it can 
scarcely be doubted, was tho real cause of it all. Yoshi- 
kazu was assassinated, as was likewiso tho infant child of 
Masago, Ichiman. Yoriyo was deposed, sont with his hoad 
shaved to » temple in Idzu, and there scerotly assassinated ; 
and Sanetomo, a more supple son, and ono who took as 
readily as his friends desired to the gentle pursuit of poctry 
and of what is often called religion, and to the companionship 
of the softer sex, was mado Shogun in his stead. 

Bul after a while a difference of interests, or at lcast a 
difference of desires, arose betwoon Masago and hor father 
Tokimaga, and with serious consequencos. Tokimasa had a 
daughtor born of a second marriage, who hersolf was married 
to ono Hiraga~Toma-Masa, Taking this son-in-law into his 
special favour, Tokimasa wished to substitute him in tho 
Shogunate for the effominate Sanctomo, To this Masago 
strongly objected, so strongly that sho imprisonod hor father 
in tho namo of Sanetomo rathor than submit to it, Thon a 
son of Tokimasn, named Yoshitoki, who was a minister, por- 
sunded Kugio, a son of Yoriys (who had become a priest), to 
assassinaLc Sanetomo, which he did quito offectually, shearing 
off his head, and gotting his own sheared off in rottwn by » 
soldier who pursued him. Tho dircct lino of tho Minamoto 
being thus cut off, and Yoshitoki fearing to inko a strangor 
and attempt to make him Shogun, sont to a relation of 
Yoritomo, and a Fujiwara, named Fujiwara-michi-io, and 
inatructed him to send his son Yoritsund, aged: two yoars, to 
be invested with the office, naming Masago, tho widow of 
Yoritomo, ag regent, 

These events were not matters of indifference {to tho 
imperial court at Kioto, Thero existed at this timo two ox- 
emperors, Go-Toba and Tsuchi-Mikado, and now a third was 
added, in the porson of Juntoku, who abdicated and gavo 
place to his son, Chukio-Tenno, This occurred in tho fourth 
month of the year 1221 a, The real powor at Kioto was, 
however, in tho hands of the ox-emporor Go-Toba, who was 
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always mortified, we are told, “by tho annoyance and as- 
sumption of military men,” and who witnessed with “fury” 
the conduct of the Hojo at Kamakura. The death of Sanc- 
tomo appeared to him to offer an opportunity for bringing 
back power to the imperial court. Go-Tobr, it is true, owed 
his throne originally to the Minamoto house, who drove away 
the Taira, as wo saw in the last chapter; and in gratitudo 
for this he treated Yoritomo with the groatest distinction 
whon ho visited the wostern capital, Kioto. But now, with 
Yoritomo dead, and tho loading scions of tho Minamoto 
assassinated, and all tho power and glory of the Kamakura 
dynasty (so to call it) passing into the hands of the Fojo, 
Go-Tobna felt at liberty to assert, if ho could, the rights of tho 
imporial house, 

Aftor tho assassination of Sanetomo matters proved worse 
instead of botter, his minister Yoshitoki frequently paying 
no attention to tho express commands of the emperor, Go-~ 
Toba therefore collected an army in the neighbourhood of 
Kioto, and dospatched a secret ambassador to tho castorn 
country to persuade tho great families there to join his 
cause, and to help him destroy tho family who had usurpod 
alike tho imperial power and the horitago of their friends, 
the Minamoto. Yoshitoki, having heard of this, soized tho 
ambassador, burnt tho imporial letter, and sont his sons 
Yasutoki and Tomotoki, and his brothor Tohifuse, with an 
army of a hundred and ninoty thousand mon to Kioto, to 
attack tho ox-omporor, Go-Toba called the ministors and 
courtiors together in council, and in concert with them 
resolved to rosist with their troops the Kamakura army, 
The imperial army was, however, dofeated, tha court thrown 
into confusion, and Kioto carried by Yasutoki. Tho ox- 
emperor was then, to employ tho language of ono of my 
Japanese friends in Tokio, “ caught with foax, and said, ‘This 
matter did not como from my mind, bub was the doings of 
my advisors ;’ whereupon Yasutoki mado tho chiof advisors 
prisonors, and sont them to Kamakura, thoy being pui to 
death on the way.” In tho sevonth month tho youthful 
Chukio (aged seventcon), after a reign of two months, was 
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dethroned by Yoshitoki, adding a fourth to tho ox-emporors 
then alive. The other three wero all exiled, Go-Toba to Oki, 
Tsuchi-mikado to Tosa, and Juntoku to Sado. ‘This affair 
became known in history as tho “ disaster of Shokiu.”  * 
The emperor placed on the throno by Yoshitoki after tho 
doposition of Chukio was Go-Hovikawa (grandson of tho 
emperor Takakura), during whose reign tho Hojo family 
wore, of course, all-powerful throughout Japan, Yoshitioki, 
as Shukken, or minister, of the child-Shogun was tho real 
master of Japan. He romoved literally by thousands tho 
onemies of tho imperial court from thoir offices throughout 
the country, filling the vacant places by those who had been 
useful to him, reserving, let it he known, nono of the spoils 
for himself. Ho therefore became as popular as ho was 
powerful, At his death his son Yasutoki succeeded him in 
his office of Shukkon, and his torm of office was cheractorised 
by great goodness, economy, and laborious oxertions on his 
part. He therefore becamo as popular as his fathor had 
boon. He improved and extended tho system of govornmont 
establishod by Yoritomo, and among other useful things pub- 
lished a now Codo of Laws. In tho reign of tho omporor 
Shijo, the Shogun Yoritsuné, accompanied by tho Shukkon 
Yasutoki, did homage to him; and whon Shijo died, Yasutoki 
put Go-Saga, o son of Tsuchi-Mikado, on the throne, out of 
gratitude for the poaceful and conciliatory counsols which, sub- 
sequent to tho disastor of Shokiu, tho fathor had always givon. 
In the reign of Go-Saga, Yasutoki diod, and was succoodod 
as Shukkon by his grandson Tsunctoki, and tho Shogun 
Yovitsuné resigned his office in favour of his son Yovitsugu, 
aged six. In tho next reign Tsunctoki gave way in his 
office as minister to his younger brother Tokiyori, whom tho 
ex-Shogun Yoritsuné endeavoured to got assassinated, ‘Toki- 
yori discovering this, sent tho ox-Shogun to Kioto. Aftor a 
whilo Yoritsuné aimed at tho same object again, this timo 
raising an army for the purposo. Ho was unsuccossful ; all his 
accomplices were arrested ; his son, Shogun Yoritsugu, was 
deposed and sont to Kioto; and Princo Munotaka, the socond 
son of tho ox-emperor Go-Saga, was taken to Kamakura by 
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Tokiyori, and mado Shogun in his placo. Soon afterwards, 
in 1260, thosixth son of Go-Saga was made emporor, so that 
the Mikado and tho Shogun were now brothers. 

Tt is unnecessary to follow all tho changes that took placo 
during tho dominance of the Hojo family, cither as regards 
the crown, the Shogunate, or the office of Shukken, We may 
hasten on to the fall of this great family, But it is fair 
to them 10 stato that the period of thoir supremacy was 
marked by many good and patriotic services rendered to the 
country, Several of thom exhibited as ministors admirablo 
zeal and ability, one of them, Tokiyori, having mado numorous 
joumoys through tho country in strict ¢neognito for the pur- 
pose of personally observing tho condition and tho wants of 
the peoplo, Some of the membors of the Hojo family likewiso 
did much to promoto the study of literature and tho progross 
of education. Tojo Akitoki founded, in 1240 a.p,, a library 
in tho village of Kanazawa, near the Bay of Yodo, at a fow 
miles from Kamakura. This institution was used ag a school 
through the nino gonerations of tho Hojo family, and was 
much frequonted by scholars and students, Some of tho 
books are to be found scattered about the country at prosent, 
bearing the library marks. Ihayo proviously noted the publi- 
calion of Yasutoki’s Code, Ib has froquontly happoned in the 
history of Japan that power usurped by subjects has bean 
used for tho peaco and to tho advantage of tho country, Wo 
shall hereafter seo that this was tho caso with tho Tokugawa 
dynasty of Yedo, which lasted for the greater part of threo 
eenturics. It was so at first, and for many yoars, with tho 
Hojo rule; but ag timo woro on, their industry decayed and 
gavo way io luxury, and from Inxury followed oxcosgivo 
taxation, wrong, and tyranny, and “tho whirligig of time” 
had io bring about “ revengos.” 

During tho domination of the rival, families of Taira, 
Minamoto, and ITojo in succession, the country had been at 
peace oxtornally, and all its warlike onergies and rosoureos, 
largely as they woro oxorled, wore expanded intornelly, 
Japanese only warring with Japanoso, But in tho reign of 
the emperor Go-Uda, who took the erawn in 1278 a.n,, the 
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government and people suddenly found thomselycs threatened 
by an invasion from China, and one of tho most formidablo 
character, The Mongol Tartars, having overthrown tho 
reigning dynasty of China, and obtained the submission of 
all the surrounding states, sent 1o Japan haughty demands 
for her submission likewise. Recciving in tho first place no 
reply, and afterwards having ambassador after ambassador 
put to death, the king of tho Gong propared a mighty armada, 
and despatched it to subjugate his indopendent neighbour, 
The Mongol armada met with tho fato which befell that 
which Spain launched against our devoted little country. 
The story of its defeat and destruction I briofly relato 
elsewhere, referring to it hero only to give duo note of 
it in the historic sequence of vents. 

The overthrow of the house of Hojo has unavoidably been 
briefly referred to in my account of the Descent of the Crown, 
I must now record the circumstances at groator length, ayoid- 
ing repotition as far as possible. ‘The poriod was tho first 
half of the fourteenth century (A.D), and the omperor Go- 
Daigo was on the throno of Japan, We previously saw 
that the question of tho succossion which Go-Duigo raised 
was but a pretext for a rupture with the houso of Hojo, 
io the galling domination of which he carnostly dosired 
to pub an end. Awaro of this, tho Shukkon, ILojo Vaka- 
toki, sent a general, Sodatoki, with throo thousand mon 
to Kioto. Ono of the imporial princes, loarning from a 
spy that Takatoki intonded to dothrono the omporor, gavo 
the letter timely notices, and Go-Daigo oseapod from his 
palaco in a woman’s carriago, and went to Kasagi-yama. 
By his orders Fujiwara-no-Morokata put on tho imporial 
dress, personated the omperor, and went to tho mouastory of 
Hiyei-san, The priosts gladly came about him at first, but 
dispersed on learning that he was not the emperor. 

While at Kasagi the emporor was greatly troubled at his 
powerlossness and abandonment, and ono day droamed, il is 
said, of two boys making » throne undor a largo husunoli, or 
camphor-tree, at the south side of the imporial palace, and 
calling him to sit upon it, Ho interproted the dream as 
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signifying that somo ono naned Kusnnoki would tnke up the 
imporial canso, and give him gront help in his undortaking. 
Ho thorofore callod togothor tho priests and inquired if thoy 
had heard of any ono named Kusunoki, and ono of the pricsts 
answered, “hore is one called Kusunoki-Masashigé, who, 
on account of having quellod the robbora, was mado THio- 
yonojo.” ‘The omporor then said, “That is the man,” and 
at onco sont for him to come to him at Kasngi, “T commit 
to your caro,” said the omporor, “tho overthrowing of the 
voyoltors,” and asked him what had best bo dono. Kuannoki 
was not wanting to tho occasion, “ ‘he time will como,” said 
ho, “ when there shall be no rebel who has not boon over- 
thrown, The castorn soldiors aro vory brave, but thoy are 
wanting in intolligonco ; as to bravery wo cannot cqual them, 
though wo raise the armies of tho sixty provinces; but as 
to intelloctual rosourcos, I hayo stratagoms to practiso upon 
them. But victory and dofeat aro tho common incidonts of 
war, and thorofore, though one may suffor defoat in tho 
boginning, wo must not change our minds, or slacken in our 
undortaking, As long as your majesty knows that I-am 
still living, your mnjosty nocd not troublo yourself about the 
matter.” Something like « counsollor this for an imporilled 
and dejected omporor! his Kusunoki-Mashashigd is known 
to famo as Nanko, who is now worshipped in temples, 
and moro espocielly in tho large Shinto tomplo at Iiogo, 
which will bo montionod on the occasion of our visit hoxa- 
aftor. Mastshigé thon wont to Akasaka to build a castle ag 
a basis of oporations, ‘Cho emporor soon aftor vainly on- 

* deavoured to eseapo from tho troops of Laketoki, who made 
him aprisonor, Ho was sont in exilo to tho island of Oki, and 
Kuwoogon-Lonno was raisod to tho vacant throne. Kusunoki- 
Masashigé, although with a comparativoly small forco, kept 
tho troops of Takatoki in check for sovoral months, 

‘Thon, while Go-Daigo was at Oki, Fujina Yasituna, ono 
of the guards, took up the imperial causo, and recommended 
the emperor to esenpedvom Oki and go to tho provinco of 
Hoki. This tho emperor suceceded in doing by night, with 
tho aid of a fisherman, who carried him to the port of Chiba, 
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whore he obtained a passage in a small merchant vessel, and 
at last arrived at Hoki. There Nawa Nagutosi took up his 
cause, and defeated the imporial troops sont against him, 
After this, and in viow of Masashigé’s stout resistance, many 
generals declared in favour of Go-Daigo, who acquired - 
sufficient strength and confidence to issue an edict for tho 
overthrow of the Hojo family. 

At this point a fresh warrior, who became ono of the most 
renowned in the history of Japan, appeared upon the scone 
—Nitta Yosisada. He was 2 Minamoto, and an officer in 
the army of the Hojo family, and in the latter capacity had 
been sent to besiego Kusunoki. Doubting the justice of tho. 
Hojo cause, and being strongly averse to fighting against 
the rightful Mikado, he abandoned with his troops the army 
of the Hojo, and joined his forees to those of tho omporor 
Go-Daigo, He charged himsolf with the groat task of 
capturing Kamakura, and annihileting in its vory contre 
and source the intolorable rule of tho upstart family, Io 
raised, or rather recruited, his force in one of tho oastorn 
provinces, Kodzuke, and marched towards tho castorn 
capital, Onco, when cneampod,* ho was startled to discover 
2000 horsomon coming towards him, which ovory ono about 
him took for a hostile forco, They proved, howovor, to bo 
kinsmon and followors of his from Yochiyo, who, hearing of 
his project, had como to aid him in his undortaking. Tho 
next day he collected his forces and marched into the pro- 
vince of Musashi, in which Kamakura is situated. An 
additional force of 20,000 men gathered to his standard as 
he advanced. But the Hojo ministor, Takatoki, thought 
lightly of Nitta, and sent two of his kinsmen to ropol him, 
Nitta pitched his camp at the north side of the river Iruma, 
and the Hojo generals halted thoir troops on the southorn 
side, deferring their advance on account of the unexpected 
strength of which they found Nitta in command. Thore- 
upon Nitta crossed the river and gavo battle, 

Both armies consisted of the hardy‘troops of the cast ; both 


* Ata place called Kasagakeno. 
M 2 
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wore strong in cavalry, and accustomod to fighting mounted ; 
and the battlo-field was a plain. Commoneing with bow 
and arrow work, thoy soon closed in hand attack, and, aftor 
charging cach other more than thirty timos, both forcos 
rotroatod. On the following day thoy fought again at the 
villago of Kumegawa, without attuining a decisive result ; 
but tho Hojo foreo in cach context lost double tho numbor 
of the mon whom Nitta lost. Takatoki now sont his brothor 
Yasuiyo with a roinforecomont of many thousand mon, who 
joined tho Kamakura forco by night. Noxt day Nitta, who 
was unaware of the reinforeomont of his onomy, was defeated, 
Tlis success groatly omboldonad Yeasuiyo, who said, “Tam 
sure some ono from among the onemy will bring mo Nitta’s 
head.” His troops, sharing tho olation of thoiy gonernl, 
doffed their armour, and proccaded to onjoy a night of 
rovolry, During tho night Nitta foll upon thom from threo 
diroctions, and routed them with gront slaughtor, At tho 
snmo timo anothor body of Hojo troops wore dofented, and 
driven towards Kamakura. ; 

The gront familics of the oastern provinces now submitted to 
Nitta, who advanced to Sckido with 120,000 mon. Hore he 
divided his forco into three parts, with tho intontion of attack- 
ing Kamakura from threo sides simultaneously. ‘Vo alarm tho 
onomy ho act fire to filly difforont places around tho city ; 
but tho Tojo had still an army of a hundred thousand mon 
for its dofoneo, Ono of Nitta’s divisions was dofoatod and 
driven back, its gonoral boing killod. Thon Nitta soloetod 
20,000 of his best troops, intending to advanco by night 
upon Kamakura by tho sca-corst; bat the onemy built a 
atockado across his ronto, and stationed vossels of war on 
tho south sido near tho ghoro, so as to attack hia troops in 
flank, ‘Chus was tho approach of Nitta offoctually barred. 
Tho only road lofi him was past a jutting headland, near 
Enoshima, round which the tide washed moro or loss 
deeply. 

’ And now occurred ono of thoso incidents which strike the 
popular imagination, and stamp a lasting impross upon a 
nation’s memory. What Nitte’s private opinions wore I 
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know not, nor am I able to say how groat or how little was 
his knowledge of tho tides, and of the obb and flow of tho 
sea in Kamakura Bay; but his knowledge of men was no 
doubt great, and of his power of inspiring courago and hopo 
in his troops he gave many proofs, At this crisis of his 
own and-of his omperor’s fortunes, he removed his helmet, 
bowed reverently towards tho soa, and said; “Our sacrod 
Mikado has been dothroned by his disloyal subjects, and 
exiled to a distant western isle; and I, Yosisada, being 
unable to bear such treachery, have raised this army for his 
rescue, O god of the sea, take pity upon my loyal heart, 
cause the tide to withdraw, and open a way for my army to 
pass!” Thus saying, he cast his sword into tho sea, as a 
tribute of fidelity to the god whom ho had invoked, At 
the break of day the tides withdrow, the war-yossels wero 
drifted away, and Nitta marched upon tho city, setting fire 
to tho houses, and abtacked the Hojo family in their own 
residence. The Hojo troops, after sovere fighting, wore 
utterly overthrown, Takatoki himself and his kinsmon 
either being killed or putting themselves to doath. Nitta’s 
invocation of tho sen-god, and the casting of his sword into 
the sea, form an incident which Japanese historians dolight 
to record, and Japanese pocts to relato in tho most stirring 
verso at thoir command, I confess to viewing tho spot 
where it occurred with no small intorest, as will bo goon 
in the accounts of my visib to the city whoso namo recalls 
the fame alike of its foundor and of its destroyor. 

Kamakura captured, and the Hojo family dostroyed by 
Nitta on behalf of the emperor Go-Daigo, it remained for 
the imperial forces to proceed to Kioto, there to re-cstal- 
lish the imperial name; and with it, it was fondly hopod, 
the imperial powor, s0 long kept in abeyaneo by the 
Kamakura families, With this object, Ashikaga-Taka-Uji, 
one of the generals of tho slain Hojo-Takatoki, now joined 
his forces to the imperial troops, and the combined army 
marched for tho western capital. On its arrival tho Hojo 
forees wore driven out, tho genorals commanding thom 
withdrawing caglward, and carrying with them tho ox- 
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emperors Go-Fushimi and Hanzano. (Co-Daigo ro-ontored 
his cnpital, dethroned Kuwoogon-Tonno, and reasconded tho 
throne. ILo reorganiséd tho ministries, appointed fresh 
govornors of provinces, nominated as Shugo tho” gonorals 
‘Taka-Uji, Yosisada, Masashigé, and somo othors, and gave 
tho high titlo of Soi-i-lai Shogun to his own son, Princo 
Morinaga, tho hoir to the crown. 





° 
SIN-SLDED VEMPLE OF KIOTO. 





CHAPTER IX, 
HE SIMULLANEOUS DYNASTIES, 


Ambition of successful generals—Distribution of confiscated fiefs unsatis- 
factory—-Discontent of Ashikaga-lnka-Uji—ilis abrupt departure 
from the court-His letter of accusations against Nitta—ILis capturo 
of, expulsion from, and efforts to regain Kioto—The emperor consults 
Kusunoki (Nanko)—Iis wise advice rejected—~Ilis memorable address 
to his sou—''he great battle of Minatogawa—Kusunoki conmits dare- 
kiri—Ilis {ame as a patriot—Ilis son Masatsura defeats ‘Taka-Uji's 
general—Ilis interview with the emperor—Ilis gallant death—Suka- 
‘Uji again enters the capital—Retreat of the emperor—FEnthronement 
of Komio—I'wo emperors and two courts—Kioto and Yoshino—Lho 
northern and southern dynasties—Dofeat aud horvic death of Nitta— 
Ashikaga-Taka-Uji reigns at Kamakura—He makes the Shozunate 
hereditary in his family—Divorsified views of his character—The 
murder of Prince Morinaga—Tho wars of the rival dynasties—Lhe 
southern emperors—The legitimate sovereigns, 


Monarons who owe thoir thrones to succossful genorals 
appear seldom to havo plonsané and peaceful reigns, A 
iviumphant army is a weapon so splondid and so powerful 
that he who grasps it firmly, so 10 speak, scoms usually to 
cast about for opportunities of wiclding it, Tho ro-enthroned 
Go-Daigo soon found his crowned head lying wnorsy on this 
recount, 

Tho overthrow of the Hojo family was succecded by the 
confiscation of numorous fiefs, and in the distribution of those 
and many valuablé offices the emporor gave cause for deep 
dissatisfaction, Those who had greatly aided him in the re- 
covery of his throne received properties and offices of much 
yalue; but at tho same time imperial princes, who had done 
nothing, and oven some of tho ladies of the court, likowiso 
received many good things, and consequently grout dis- 
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natidtaaticd aroso in the may clas, Unfortunatoly the 
Japanose, with all their politonoss and natural delicacy, 
seom throughout their History to have Iusted aftor placo, 
property, and powor in a way altogothor worthy of tho 
nations who havo cnjoyed a European “taining, Patriotism 
~—I mean that form of patriotism which finds its chiof 
yoward in the priviloge of sorving ono’s country—appoars 
to have been ag rare among the gront porsonagos of Japan as 
among othor nations, So far as lovo of comntry is concornod, 
if does not appear to matter much to whet race or uation 
or religion or political faith mon bolong; tho great bulk 
of them worship thoir poor, misorablo, short-lived, worth- 
loss solyos moro devotedly than anything or anybody olso, 
Happily a patriot occasionally towers above the swarming 
crowd, and shows us that noblonoss is not altogothor 
unknown among us; but it is impossible for mo to writo, 
oy for othorg to rend, those ropeatod records of tho solfish 
uprising of military chiofs, without deploring. tho want of 
something noblor in thoir aims, and something stoutor in 
their-virines, 

Ashikaga-~Taka-Uji (lot tho rondor note the namo, for wo ' 
shall soo much of tho Ashikagas soon), although his sorvicos 
wore not notrly so yeluablo as thoso of Nitts ov Nanko 
(Kusunoki), and although ho reccived tho largest rewards, 
noyortholoss took into his solfish hoad tho bolief that ho 
was ingufliciontly rocomponsod, and oven thought thet ho, 
or somo one bolonging to him, ought to hove beon sot up 
ab Kamakura in placo of tho Hojo ehiof Ho was a wary 
and a wily personage, howoyor, and waited @ suitable chance 
for tho exorcise and display of his disaffection, As if to 
afford him such a chance, somo of tho formor vassals of the 
Hojo after a time broke out in rovolt, and Ashikaga-aka- 
‘Uji roquosted pormission to put thom down, ‘This granted, 
he furthor dosired that ho migh’ bo appointed Shogun, and 
charged with the government of the castorn provinces, This 
was refused, and ho was appointed commandor-in-chiof of 
the eastorn army, Annoyed with this, and his blood doubt- 
less already running trailorously within him, lo doparted 
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without taking leave of the omporor and the conrt, and 
being joined at Suruga by his brother Tadayoshi, dofeated 
the Hojo rebels, and entorod Kamakura, Warned by his 
abrupt and discourteous doparture from Kioto, the omporor 
sent one of the Minamoto, named Tomomitsu, to Kamakura 
to recall him; but he refused to return, and soon afterwards 
appointed himself Shogun and governor of the oastern 
provinces. Ho handsomely rewarded his followors, invited 
the imperial troops to surtendor and to join him, and seized 
upon tho provinces of Nitta Yosisada and divided them 
among his own generals and othor officers. By these moans 
he gained great support, and then wrote to the emperor 
a letter making accusations against Nitta, and invited 
the western provinces to rise in revolt, Nitta presented 
a counter-statoment to tho emporor, cloaring himself from 
Taka-Uji’s charges, and proforring against him a list of 
crimes. Imperial troops wore sont against Tuka-Uji, but 
thoy wore defeated, and ho marched with his own forces 
into Kioto, He was, however, unable to hold it, and after 
sevoral struggles was driven out, and escaped westward. 
There he reorganised his forces, and again bogan to fight 
his way towards Kioto, winning ovory battlo ho fought. 

On learning this, Nitta reported tho mattor to tho court, 
who were groatly alarmed, most of tho imporial troops 
haying loft the capital, Tho emporor summoned Kusunoki 
to nasist Nitta in repelling the rebels, Kusunoki, however 
—maintaining his old theory of tho superiority of intel- 
lectual stratagems to mero fighting—warned the emporor 
that the troops of Taka-Uji were very uumorous and braye, 
having been largely reinforced in Kiushiu and elsowhore, 
while their own troops were fow and fatigued: “I humbly 
hope, thorefore,” said he, “thet your majesty will recall 
Yosisnda (Nitta), ‘yourself retiring from the city for a timo, 
and will allow Taka-Uji to freely ontor Kioto, I will roturn 
to Kawachi, intercept ihoir provisions and stores; their 
army will consequently dwindlo away, while ours will 
increaso daily; and afterwards, attacking tho rebols on 
opposite sides at once, wo may fairly hopo to doloat thom. 
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Yosisada, though ho docs not oxpressly say so, is, [ know, 
dosivous of this courso being taken, for ultimate victory 
is the only thing to bo sought after in war, T pray your 
majesly to reconsider tho orders now issued.” All the 
ministors and courlicrs agroed with Kusunoki oxeopt ono 
highly placed but stupid fellow (Sunjo Fujiwara-Kiyotada), 
who was both a bad reasoner and a fatalist, and who said: 
“Though the revollers may bo strong, this will not be like 
othor battles; and besides, whothor wo gain tho battle or 
logo it, if will bo so ordained of heaven, and wo ought 
therefore to dofend Kioto, and engago the cnemy before 
he roaches it.” Tho omperor followed this high-sounding 
advica, to his coat. 

Kusunoki retired from the emporox’s presenco, and in- 
formod his brothor and kinsmon of what had happenod, and 
added, “Tho matter is now settled, and I can say no more.” 
Ile soon after took leave of tho omporor, and with his 
brothor, his son, and othor kingmen and frionds, wont wost- 
wards Lo Sakurai. Thore he halted, and, instructing his son 
to go to Kewachi, made to him a specch which has becomo 
one of tho most memorablo of the many loyal speeches by 
which Japanoso imperialisis have distinguished themselves, 
Tlo said: “Though you are young, you are olovon yorrs old, 
and will thoroforo bo able to bear in mind what I now say 
to you. Wo aro rboub to ongago in a battle on which tho 
future destiny of tho country depends. I think I shall not 
seo you again, end it is almogi cortain that when you hoar 
of my denth tho wholo country will submit to Ashikaga, 
But novertheloss do not you think of your own forluno, 
and forget your duly to tho emperor, whereby you might 
mako your fathor's loyalty vain; but as long as you have 
even one follower defend the castle of Kongo-san, and givo 
yourself up to your country. ‘This is what I oxpect from 
you, and this is tho groatost honour you can render to mo,” 
Thus saying, he gave to his son his sword—always a solomn 
and significant thing in Japan, but in this case much moro 
so than usual, the sword having been given to Masashigé 
by the emperor himsolf, Tho gallant boy implored his 
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father to allow him to fight and to dio with him, but the 
father reprimanded him for this wilftlness, and caused him 
to take his leave. Masnshigé thon wont to Hiogo (where 
his tomplo, as I have said, now stands), and there conferred 
with Nitta Yosisada, and banqueted tho whole night long 
with him, as 2 parting celebration. 

The great and docisivo batile was soon aftor fought. In 
briefly vecapitulating ils incidents I will givo tho names 
of the places concorned for tho benefit of those readors who 
may care to identify the scono of it, Taka-Uji loading tho 
soa forces and Tadayoshi the land forces, the two proceeded 
to the attack of the imporial troops. Yosisada pitched his 
camp near Wadano-saki to rosist Taki-Uji, and Masashigs 
fixed his at Minatogawa to encounter Tadayoshi. Yosisada 
appears to have been out-mancnvred, for, according to my 
information, “the van of tho son forces passed the camp’ 
of Yosisada, and when he pursued the enomy tho whole 
force had landod at Wadanosaki.” Thon Masashigé—tho 
rejection of whose coungel scems not to have in any degree 
loworod his ardour—joined with his brother, and made no 
less than soven succossive and dosperate attacks upon 
Tadayoshi, at ono timo coming oxtromely near success, 
Tadayoshi was unhorsed, and ono of Masashigé’s soldiors 
was on tho point of capturing or slaying him, whon a 
general officor of tho rebel army by a yiolont offort inter- 
posed and sayed him. Moanwhilo Taka-Uji, loarning of tho 
dangerously persistent offorts of Masashigéd against his 
brother, sent part of his force to aid the land forco, and 

tthon attacked Masashigé’s men from the rear. Masnshigé 
turned upon them, and is said to have maintained an un- 
oqual contest with the grontest and most sustainod valour, 
charging the onemy over and ovor and over again, to tho 
number of sixtodn times, and until no moro than sevonty 
horsemen remained to him, Tho battle was, of course, lost, 
and although Magashigé escaped from tho ficld, ho resolved, 
liko many another valiant Japanose, not to surviyo tho 
disgraco of defoat. He went to a peasant’s houso near 
Minatogawa, and thore, tuking off his armour, found that 
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he had sustained cloven wounds. ‘To his brother Masasuye 
he said, “What do you desire after death?” Masasnye 
answored, “T wish to be born again seyon times over, that 
I may havo lives cnough to exterminate tho revollors,” 
Masashigs joyfully said, “That is right, indeod,” and 
thon the two brothers applied to thomsolves tho fatal knife, 
Thus, at the ago of forty-throc, porished one of tho purest 
priviota of Japan; and with him perished sovoral relativos 
and rotainors in like mannor. Ibis hard to reconcile the taking 
of his own lifo eithor with the chargo dolivorod to his gon 
at Sakurai, or with hig own last words to his brother, It is 
strango that, while anxious for is son to dovote his life 
to tho omperor's caugo, and desirous of 10-living himsolf 
sevon times for tho good of that enuso, he should throw 
_ away his own lifo, and tho lives of his relatives and frionds, 
at a comparatively carly age, and in tho plenitude of his 
prowess and porgonal power. ‘Tho spurious sense of honour 
which caused many groak and good mon to resort to hara- 
hivt must hayo been deop~rooted indeed, and 16 is impossible 
to avoid oithor deploring it o: consuring it. Still it would 
bo idlo to judgo of Masashigé and others by our presont 
sontiments rospocting that form of heroism, and wo must 
not forget tho greatness of the man or tho glory of tho 
patriol in lamentations for lus fate. Mr. Grifis shall 
pronomnes for us his oulogium, Deploring, as wo do; the 
mode of his death, but romemboring that he actod avcording 
(o the lights of his time, ho says: “OF all the charactors in 
Japanese history, thes of Kusunoki Mageshigé slands pro- 
eminent for purcnoss of patriotism, wisolfishneys of doyotion 
to duty, and calmness of courage, ‘The poople spork of him 
jn tones of roverontial tondormess, and, with an admiration 
that lacks filling words, bohold in him tho mirror of siain- 
lows loyalty, I havo more than oneo nskod my Japancsa 
students and frionds whom thoy considorod tho noblest 
character in their history, Their unanimous answer was, 
‘Kusunoki Masashigd.” Tvery rolie of this brave man is 
ireasted up wilh religious caro; and fans ingeribed with 
poems wriblen by him, in fac-simile of his handwriting, are 
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sold in tho shops and used by those who burn to imitate 
his exaliod patriotism. Ilis son Masaisura lived to become 
a gnllant soldior,” * 

Of this son of Masashigé, whom wo saw sent away 
from his father at Sakurai bofore his last battle, I must 
narrate a touching incident, terminating in his death. In 
the yoar 13848 a.v,, while dofonding tho castle of Kongo-sen, 
as his father had charged him to do, ho concoived tho idea 
of attempting to scizo Kioto on behalf of his emperor, Go- 
Daigo; but before he could make the attempt, one of Taka- 
Uji’s generals attacked him, Io succossfully rosistod the 
atlack, defeated the rebol goneval, and advanced towards 
the city, Hearing of this, Taka-Uji despatched against him 
an army of eighty thousand men, under exporienced com- 
manders. On learning of their departure, Masatsura went 
with tho members of his family to the temporary rosidonco 
of his emperor, and said; “Your majosty’s lato subject 
Masashigé (my father) ovorthrow the revoltors with his 
little army, and put tho mind of your majesty at rest; and 
when tho revolters roso a second time, ho fought thom 
again, and died at the battle of Minatogawa. J was thon 
only eleven yoars old, and he told mo to go back to Kawachi, 
and there, collecling the romaining army, rovengo mysolf 
upon the onemy of the ompire, I havo now como to yours 
of maturity, haying much feared hithorlo that T should 
got ill and dio, and thus bo unable to fulfil tho commands 
of my late fathor. Now that the rebola como with their 
whole army to attack us, and I feel that it is time for me 
to dio, I humbly beg that I may be allowed to take loave of 
your majesty in your majesty’s presonco,” ‘Theronpon the 
emperor raised the blinds which sereened him, and consoled 
him thus: “ The victories of the last few days have tended to 
seriously baftie the plans of the revolters. I greatly admiro 


* Mr, Guiftis, in tho few lines which last battle, But Sakwar is a long 
ho devotes to tho fluul domgs of  disianco fiom the battle flold, as I 
Kusunokt Magashig¢, speaks of the can stato fiom personnl Inowledge, 
addiess to tho son and the bostowal and the factznroas I have rceoded 
of tho sword as ocemiing after his them in the teat. 
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tho loyalty of yoursolf and your fathor. Now tho rebels 
aro coming with thoir groat army, and our fortuno doponds 
on the batilo wo are about to ongago in; but T hope you 
will acti according to cirenmsinnces, and will take caro of 
yoursolf, as I consider you my only support.” Masntsure 
went out from tho prosence “with toars in his eyes,” and 
afterwards fonght with the rebols at Sijo-Nawata. The 
battle raged from morning till ovening, and Masateura, aflar 
rocaiving many wounds, parished, first bowing iwiee towards 
the north, where the cmporor was residing, His brother 
perished with him, 

Ashikaga-Taka-Uji now again obtained possession of 
Kioto, the omperor Go-Daigo having proviously fled to 
Yoshino, Tho victorious genoral trerted the throne as 
vacant, and raised to ib Princo Yuta-Ilito (a brothor of tho 
tomporary emperor Kuwoogon), undor tho namo of Komio- 
Tonno, The country was nob, however, so completely in tho 
powor of Taka-Uji or of Komio~onno ag to destroy all tho 
power and prolonsions of Go-Daigo, and the consoquenco 
was that from this timo (1836 a..) forward, for more than 
half 2 contury, thore oxistod 2 stato of things which is 
indicaled in the title givon to this chapter. ‘Choro wore 
two omporors of Japan, and two imporial ‘courts, at Kioto 
and Yoshino respectively. Both omporors wore membors of 
the samo imporial family, bul it was aga tho northern 
dynasty and the southern dynasty that the two branghos 
bocame distinguished, That silting at Kioto was known as 
tho northern; that sitting at Yoshino, as tho southorn. Tho 
omporor Komio nominated Laka-Uji Shogun, adayoshi as 
Vico-Shogun, and his sevond son Moto-Oji as Governor of 
Kamakura. 

Yoke-Oji lived till the year 1357; but the socond of 
his great antagonisis, Nitla Yosisada (the first, Kusunoki 
Masashigé, having diod ag wo havo acon), was killed nearly 
twonty years carlicr, Nilia was in tho province of Wchizon,* 


* Yehizen fs the second of the ox “the ionto of the continent of tho 
royon provinces of tho Wokurokudo,  noith? 
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when Taka-Uji sent one of his family against him with the 
army of the Hokurokndo.* Tho Ashikaga pitched his camp 
in Yechizen-Fu, but was driven thenco by Yosisada, and 
fled to Asuke, Yosisada and Yoshisuké combined their 
forces and again attackod him, but wero wnablo to dislodge 
him from the fortresses in which ho had iakon up his 
position, and which ho had repaired and strengthened. , The 
fighting still proceeded, and one day Yosisada put himself 
at the head of a small body of cavalry—fifty mon only— 
and wont 4o make an attack, but on the way encountored a 
body of three hundred horsemen, who surrounded him and 
his party, pouring arrows in upon them from every side, 
Yosisada’s mon, boing without shields, had no alternative 
but to put spurs to their horses, and rush against tho sur- 
rounding cavalry. Yosisada was piorced in the hoad by an 
arrow, and thereupon, after tho fashion of the timo and of 
the country, put himself to death. The rebols witnessed 
his solf-destruction in ignorance of his identity, only dis- 
covering that it was tho redoubted Yosisada after his death, 
when thoy found in his pocket an imporial lotior containing 
the words, “In overthrowing the revoltors I hayo to troublo 
you.” On scoing this thoy know that boforo them lay tho 
dead form of the greatest of the antagonists of their ro- 
bellious chief, Taka-Uji. Nitta Yosisada was bul. thirby- 
‘eighty cars of age, and tho cirenmstancos of his death (in 
1888) were worthy of the horoism and dovotion of his lifo. 
His great antagonist, Toka-Uji, who had “spoiled tho 
purpose of his lifo,” survived him, as I have said, for many 
years, enjoying, like Yorifomo and the Tojo, all but 
imperial’ sway at Kamakura. His descendants suceecded 
him in the Shogunate, which ho mado horeditary, and which 
remained in his family till the uprising and the wido- 
reaching of Nobunaga, in the latter half of tho sixteenth 
contury. I cannot say thet Iam an admirer of Taka-Uji, 
the founder of this Ashikaga line of Shoguns, Without 
a fuller knowledge of himself and his timo I cannot, it is 


* See note on previous page. 
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irno, fully approciate his charactor and his acts; but his 
adhoronce to the Wojo family until its overthrow by Nitta; 
his sudden transfer of his foreo to tho imperial side when 
it thus becamo successful; his bidding for tha command 
of the castern oxpodition and for the Shogunato; and his 
traitorous uso of tho former in order to sconro the latter— 
all thoso things combina to cast over his undoubted ability 
and gonoralship tho shadow of studiod disloyalty and of 
organised crimo, Even thoso who spoak of him—and somo 
historians do so—as of a gvoat, genorous, and confiding man, 
admit that he was unable to ropross the arrogance and tho 
yonality of his vassals, and stato that dace his adminis- 
tration the finances and tho gonoral businoss of the country 
lapsod into a deplorable condition, hore aro others who 
alloge that an cloment of meanness, which took an almost 
unspeakable form, provailed in his public life,*  Cortain 
it is that ho plotted, and unjuslly secured, tho overthrow 
of tho emperor’s son, Princo Morinaga, and not his over- 
throw alone, but his long imprisonmont in a wrotchod 
subtorrancan dungeon, into which we recently looked with 
disgust, at Kamakura, onticing him from it by a ercaturo of 
his under # protenco of secret friondship, only to sovor his 
head from his body as ho stopped forth, Mon erpablo and 
guilty of crimos like this must not bo paraded in tho pages 
of history as worthy examples of tho raco whoso nobler 
impulses alono save thom from boing ovorwholmad by fraud 
and wrong, 

Tho existences of contemporary dynastios in Japan, with 
thoir capitals at no great distanco from each other, led, as 
it was certain to lead, to almost incessant civil war, Go- 
Daigo died in tho yoar 1338, In dying ho lofi a tesiamont 
enjoining upon his vassals tho duly of vomaining faithful 
to his son and successor, Go-Murakami, and to do all in 





* Mr, Giiflls says that Ashikaga tho mind of Go-Daigo ngatnst his 
Toka-Uji brthcd tho Mikado’ con- — own son, and got him solzed, deposed, 
oubine, and gpcuks of “his ally in sent to Kemakura, and murdered in 
tha imperial bed" To also says — a subterranean dimgcon, 
that, puauly by her means, lio poisoncd 
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their power to presorve his rights; and as he had gonorous 
partisans scattered throughout the provincos, the ponco was 
not hard to keep. In the course of time, however, as tho 
more distinguished and devoted members of his party dicd, 
his power began to decline. In the chaptor on the Deseent 
of the Grown T have made mention of the manner in which 
in the year 1891 the Aghikaga Shogun Yoshimutsn availed 
himgolf of this decline of power {o bring about an agroomont 
by which the two dynasties were merged into one, The 
convention then entered into was broken, and the crown 
was retained, as I have there shown, by the northern branch 
of the imperial house; but the southern emperors are 
nevertheless regarded by most Japanese historians as the 
legitimate soveroigns, the northorn being spoken of as mere 
usurpers, forced upon a throne, and held there by tho mili- 
tary power of the Ashikaga genorals, But as both lines of 
sovorcigns were taken from tho logitimate imporial houso 
which had descended from tho sun-goddess, the sacredness 
of tho sovorcigniy was not impaired, 





KOREAN D0Gg,* 


* Theo Korean dogs are placed nt tho foot of the imperial throne of Japan, 
mobably in commemoration of the conquests of Japan in Koren. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE ASTUIKAGA SIOGUNA, 


Supremo power of the Ashikngas—Rivatrics and contesis—Captnre and 
reeapluse of Kamakwia—Assassination of Mochi-Uji—Assassination 
of Shogun Yoshinori—'tho imperial insignia carried oft—Thoiy 
recovery — Terrible contests in Kioto in tho fifteenth contury—Rebellion 
of Kalsumoto~-Partisan contests—T'wo largo armies meet in ho 
capital—Vlight of the court—The cily firet—~Lho Mikado taken to 
tho palaco of the Shoztm—The war of brothers—Tho Shogun Yoshi- 
magsa—~DProgress of the arls—~'Tho Shogun Yoshitand imprisoned, 
restoled, and again dey osed—Vur thor battles in Kioto—The introduc 
tion of muskets and cannon—Decline of the Ashikagas, and visa of 
Nobunaga— Disturbed state of the country in the sixteenth contury— 
Nobunaga's victory in L560 A.v.—Hfo is commissioned by the emperor 
to pacificale the country—Tle ovorthrows the falso Shogun— Appear- 
ance of ‘Lokngawa Iyéyasu—the battle of Anagawa—Conspiiacy and 
overthvow of the last Ashikaga Shogun—Roview of tho Ashikagn 
period, 


In provious chaptors we havo scon tho Ashikaga house, 
in tho porgon of Taka-Uji, striko tho Minamoto from tho 
heights of powor to tho abyssos of humiliation, and drive 
tho legitimate sovereigns from thoir throno and capital, 
establishing in their places a now imperial branch, During 
tho oxistonce of tho two contemporary dynastios, the power 
of tho Ashikagas waa suprome within tho limits of tho 
northorn dynasty, and continually oncronching upon that of 
the southorn, Whon the two dynastios became ono, thoir 
powor becamo absoluto ovor the whole country, and romained 
so until tho appearance of Nobunaga in tho sixtoonth 
contury. Ib is trno thal, aftor tho recongolidalion of the 
imperial power in tho hands, nominally, of Go-Komaisu, 
some igoubles wore exporionced; but all difficnltios wero 
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surmounted, and tho Ashikagas became, as I havo said, 
dominant throughout the land, 

The period of their supremacy was not, however, freo 
from rivalries and contests. The native historians tell us, 
for example, that trouble arose at Kamakura as follows. 
Tako-Uji, in his day, had nominated his second son, Moto- 
Uji, to the governorship of Kamakura and of tho castorn 
provinces. One of Moto-Uji’s descendants, named Mochi~ 
Uji, who was very powerful, oxeceded his authority by 
giving tho title of “ Kuwan-le” to his first minister, and by 
sotting himself up as 2 rival to the Shogun, Learning this, 
a former niinister of Mochi-Uji* turned against the upstart, 
made an uncle of the latter his chief general, and onterod 
Kamakura by foree of arms, driving out Mochi-Uji. The 
Shogun, howover, treated this as a robollion, and sont largo 
succours and reinforcements to Mochi-Uji, calling also upon 
his great vassals of the eastern provinces to assist him. 
The consequence was that Mochi-Uji put tho rebols down, 
and again took possession of Kamakura, Lator, in tho reign 
of tho emperor Go-Hanazono, this samo Ashikage Mochi- 
Uji got into bad relations with the Shogun Yoshinori, and 
was assassinaled by one of tho ministors of tho latior.} 

Other troubles arose. Yoshinori concoivad, wo aro told, 
tho dosign of dispossossing ono of tho groat vassals namod 
Akamatsu-Mitsusuké, in ordor to givo his domains to a° 
member of his family namod Akematsu-Sudamura, On 
learning this, Mitsusuké, while dooply indignant, concealed 
his feolings, and invited the Shogun to aitond a gront 
festival which was to be celobrated at his houso. Yoshinori 
wont, and was assassinated. Tis son Yoshikatsu bocamo 
Shogun in his place, and at once put to death tho murdoror 
of his father. As a further ingsinnce of tho unsettled stato 
of public affairs during this period, I may montion tho caso 
of Fujiwara-Arimitsu, a man of great eminence, who, having 





* Named * Oncsugni-uji-nori.” patron of Ictters, Ho foundid o 
t This minister was named One- celebrated colloge, which waa namod 
sugni-Norisand, and is said to hmvo tho Ashiknga-gakko, 
beon a yery popular man, and a great 
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commitlod a crime, as ® moans of escaping punishment 
allied himself with othors, and inyaded the imporial palace 
with 3800 mon, and carried off the imporial insignia. Tho 
imperial troops pursued him, vanqnished him, end put him 
and hig two chiof nssociates to death, A vomnant of tho 
robe) foreo eseaped to Yoshino with tho imporiel symbols, 
and thore atlompted ane résistance supréme, taking for thoir 
chief 2 princo of tho blood, Tadeyoshi. Ono of the vassals 
of tho decoagod Akamatsu-Mitsusnké, hoping to reinstate, so 
to speak, the momory of his maslor by rendoring a signal 
servico to the government, went to Yoshino, slow Prince 
Tadeyoshi, recovared tha imperial symbols, and carried. 
thom back to Kioto. As o xoward to the family, the 
omporor commanded tho Shogun to bestow the lands of 
Mitsusuké upon his nophow Musunori, and thus continuo 
the forfeited domains in tho Akamaisn family, 

Tho emperor Go-Ilanazono was sucecaded, 1465 ap, by 
Go-Rguchi-Mikado, who reignod till the yoar 1500, His 
reign was mado momorablo by a soriog of terrible contasts 
botweon subjects, which lasted for sovoral years, and 
of which tho capital itself, Kioto, was tho scone. ‘This 
oxtraordinary war appears to havo arison out of a misorablo 
petty jealousy, the origin and dovelopmont of which it is 
difficult for mo to traco, The first incident which 1 ean 
connect with it is tho non-accoptunce by tho Shogun in 
the yoar 1467 of an entertainment offercd him by his 
first wninistor, TIatekoynwa-Masanage, Ut was usual for tho 
Shogun to accoph snoh an ontortainmont annually, in tho 
first month of the yoar, and his rofusal of Masanagn’s, 
couplod with his aecoptance of tho invitation from ona 
Yamana-Michi-Toyo, gavo great offoneo, Among thoso who 
wore mosh olfendod was another minister of tho Shogun, 
namod THasokawa-Katsumoto, While the ill-focling oxisted, 
Michi-Toyo visitod the Shogun’s palace, and oblainod from 
him an instruction to Kaisumoto to rescind an order of hia, 
hy allowing ono Yoshinari to return to his homo, Instend 
of obeying tho Shogun’s command, Katsumoto said, “I will 
go lo the palaco and anawor the Shagun myself”; but 
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instead of doing so, he gathered togothor troops to defend 
his house, aud was there joined by the first minister, 
Masanaga. “Meantime Michi-Toyo in like mennor got 
troops together to defond the Shogun’s palace from attack, 
The original quarrel having lain apparently betweon the 
first minister, Masanaga, and Yoshinari, the Shogun gave 
the singular order that these two alono, with their ro- 
spective soldiors, should fight the matior out unaided by 
others, Yoshinari, at least, was content with this, and 
soon foll with his troops upon those of Masanaga, boing 
secretly aided by Michi-Toyo. Ho was victorious in the 
fight, and took possession in Kioto of the principal residence 
of his enomy, Theroupon the peoplo derided Katsumoto for 
not having assisted Masanaga, and attributed his abstontion 
to fear, In consequence of these reproaches ho shul him- 
solf up in his house, which was on the westorn side of the 
Shogun’s palace; that of Michi-Toyo boing on its castorn 
sido. Tho Shogun, finding himself botwoon theso two fiory 
foos, did his best to reconcile thom, but in vain, Katsumoto 
raised troops in the provinces of Sctsu, Tango, Idsumi,: 
Awaji, Awa, Sanuki, Tosa, Bichu, and Mikawa, which woro 
then undor his sway; and to those wero added forcos raisod 
by Masanaga and othor frionds, tho aggrogato army of 
Katsumoto amounting to 160,000 men, Michi-Toyo rnisod 
troops in tho provinces of Tajima, Inaba, Iarima, Toki, 
Iwami, Bizen, and Mimasnke, 10 which wore joined tho forces 
of Yoshinari and of othor friendly personagos, bringing tho 
wholo numbor up to 110,000 men, 

These two largo armios ontered Kioto, frightening tho 
poor citizens out of thoir wits, and forcing thom to fleo in 
all directions to escapo tho inevitablo calamitics of a war 
carried on within a pocniiarly perishable city. The Shogun, 
Yoghimasa, issued*a proclamation declaring that he would 
rogard as his onemy him who should begin the fight. This 
did not, however, deter Katsumoto from attacking an 
enemy’s house in front of tho Shogun’s palaco, and carrying 
it, Katsumote also obtained flags of tho Shogun from the 
palace, and hoisted them over is own gatos, and invited to 
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his honse Yoshimi, the younger brother and heir of tho 
Shogun, This indueod Michi-Toyo to atlack Knisumoto, 
but without suecoss, Tho grand dignilarios of tho court, 
fonring like commonor peoplo for their lives, fled Crom tho 
city in difforent directions; and from this timo forward 
Kioto bocame tho seono of continual siruggles, in which for a 
long time the troops of Katsumoto wore usually victorious. 
On ono occasion the army of Michi-Toyo sot firo to the 
house of one Ishiki-Masa-Uji, and, aa the wind was strong, 
80,000 housos woro burnt down, At about the samo timo 
the army of Michi-Toya was reinforced by the troops of 
Nagato and Suwo, and thencoforward was continually 
snecossful, 

It may readily bo supposod that neithor the Mikado nor 
tho Shogun, nor thoir housoholds, wholly oscaped the influ- 
oncos of a war liko this, carriod on in the city in which 
both resided, and undor the very walls of tho palaces to 
which thoy ware confined, Suspecting that his enemies 
wore in communication with the Shogun’s officors, Katsumoto 
compelled the Shogun to dismiss some of thom ; those, gotting 
angry, doclarod that the Shogun himsolf was in favour of 
Michi-Loyo, smiling when his troops gninod suecosses, and 
frowning if the Jortune of war turned tho othor way. Tho 
only result of {holy attompiod troachory was that Katsnmoto 
pub thom all to death, Soon altorwards, Michi-Toyo mado 
un unsuccessful ondoayour to obtain possession of the porson 
of the Mikado, in consequoneo of which both the Mikado and 
tho ox-Milado worg bronght by Katsumoto to tho pnlaco of 
tho Shogun, Bad as mattors wore, thoy wore mado worse by 
vircumstancos (with tho dotails of which T will not trouble 
tho rondor) which had tho offoch of bringing tha Shogua 
Yoshimasa and his brothor Yoshimi into tho opposite camps, 
tho latter being with Michi-Toyo and the former with Kat- 
stmoto, From this time tho war was earriod on as bolweon 
the favo brothers, and it continued for soven yours, not having 
congod when Kalsumoto and Michi-Toyo both diod, within a 
month or two of ouch other, 

Yoshimage, although embroiled, as wo have seon, in fright- 
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ful disturbances, is said to have been a “grand amateur de 
plaisirs.” Tt was he who introduced the art of ceremonial 
tea-making and tea-drinking, to which T shall have frequent 
occasion to refer horenfter. Ie also established tho beautiful 
villa and gardens of Higashi-yama, which oxiat until to-day, 
and where ha formed a fine collection of pictures and anti- 
quities. Unfortunately ho spont a good deal too much 
money, and caused the peoplo to suffer in consequence. Io 
waa succeeded in the Shogunate by the son of his brother 
Yoshimi, named Yoshitané. In this reign (that of Go-Tsuchi- 
Mikado), notwithstanding its wars and tumulis, tho art of 
printing made great progress, as we shall noto elsewhere, 
Suffico it here to remark that tho celebrated familios 
of Tosa and Kano, which have produccd generations of , 
celebrated artists, dato from this period of tho Ashikaga 
Shoguns. 

In the year 1526 a. tho omperor Go-Kashiwabara 
succeeded to tho throne, but sat upon it only for a single 
year, The Shogun Yoshitané had proviously boon confined 
by Hosokawa-Masamoto, who had placed tho nephew of 
Yoshitané in the uncle’s high office, Yoshitand now escaped, 
and Masamoto was assnssinatod, Yoshitané ngnin assuming 
the Shogunate. Te was soon aftorwards again deposed, 
Tho troubles of this reign were continued into tho noxt— 
that of Go-Nara-Tenno, which lastod thirty years, Kioto 
was again the scene of grave disturbances, and the garrison 
and battle-field of hostilo armies, rnised by dissatisfiod Sho- 
guns and ministers, and by their friends and vassals, To 
add to the troubles and horrors of the time, the Poringueso 
arrived in the isle of Také in Satsuma, and taught theso 
warring Japanese tho uso of firearms. In tho following 
reign they added tho use of imported cannon. 

The reign of the emporor Oki-Machi, who came to the 
throne in the year 1558, and continued upon it for nearly 
thirty years, was as disturbed as that of his prodecessor. 
During this reign an end was put to the power of the Ashi- 
kagas, both the emperor and the Ashikaga Shogun himeolf 
having summoned to their aid in quelling the  flisturbancos 
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of the capital and of the country 2 Gonoral Nobunaga, who 
allorwards became one of the most renowned mon of Japanosa 
hislory, and who changed tho whole course of that history 
onward from his day to ours. Tho groat {amo of Nobunaga 
may bo said to date from the second yéar of Oki-Machi’s 
reign, viz, 1560 ap. It will bo obvious td tho roador, from 
what has already been recorded in this chaptor, that tho 
gront military domination over the wholo country which tho 
first of the Ashikaga Shoguns, Taka-Uji, had ostablished, had 
gradually dwindled away, and that tho Shoguns wero fast 
becoming almost as poworless to govorn tho country in tran- 
quillity as wero the Mikados. Tho influonee of tho Shogun 
waa, in fact, insignificant, and tho lords of soveral provinces 
refused to recognise his authority, ut least within thoir own 
domains.* Tho grent familios cach naintainod its own army, 
and rivallod thoir neighbours in military powor, some having 
almost annual wars, and thoir gonerals oceasionally achioving 
gront military distinction, This being the stato of things, 
one Imagawa Yoshimoto had talon tho threo provineos of 
Suruga, Totomi, and Mikawa, and now desired to tako that of 
Owari. For this purposo ho led an army of forty-five thon- 
dand mon into that fruitful province, to attack tho troops 
of the Ole fumily,t ab the head of which was Nobunnge. 
TYe, on learning tho nows of Yoshimoto’s advanco from tho 
keopoxys of tho castlos of Wasitsu and Marund, resolved to 
allompt thoir roseue, and bofore sturling gavo a banquob to 
his relainors, whoro he is said to have exhibited groat choori- 
noag, and to havo danced, saying, “Mon live for fifty years, 
which pass liko a dream: wo are born once, and it is our 
falo once to dio,” At tho browk of day ho put spur to his 
horso, and went forth alone, or wilh only about ton mon 


* Pho following examplos of this 
me cited in one of the Japanoso his- 
torlos: Tho family of Ota, in tho 
province of Owaii; ihat of Imagawa, 
in Totomi ; that of Hojo, in Sagami; 
of Takeda, In Kai; of Ucaagui, in 
Uchigo; of Amnko, in Idzumo; of 


Mail, in Akt; those of Ashina, Mo- 
gami, and Dato, in Muisu and Dewa; 
of Choxokubo, in the island of Shi- 
koku; and of Shimadzu, of Olomo 
and of Rinzoji, in tho islaul of 
Kiushin. 

F Sco lust footnolo, 
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following him; but when he reached Atsuta (where the 
sacred sword is enshrined, and which wo shall visit hero- 
after), he was joined by about a thousand men. Procesding 
onward, he gathored troops from tho castlos on his route till 
his numbers amounted to fowr thousand, Yoshimoto, who 
had pitched his camp at Okchasawa, and had routed the 
Owari forces from these castles, and set them on fire, in tho 
flush of his success noglected to guard his camp, whoreupon 
Nobunaga—who had given conspicuous proofs of personal 
prowess on his way thither—concealed his flags and drums, 
and foll upon Yoshimoto’s army during a storm of thunder 
and rain, putting them to the rout, Yoshimoto himself being 
beheaded by one Mori Hidetaka, This great victory, which 
was gained in the year 1560 a.p., made the namo of Nobunaga 
famous throughout Japan. 

During these early years of this reign of Oki-Machi the 
Shogun Yoshitoru was assassinated, and his youngor brother 
Yoshiaki, who should have succeeded him, was forced to fico 
to the province of Omi, anothor of the Ashikagas, Yoshihidé, 
being proclaimed Shogun, When the fame of Nobunaga 
became great, tho emperor committed to him tho task of 
pacificating tho country. At tho same time tho oxiled 
Yoshiaki besought Nobunaga to restore to him the Shogunate, 
Nobunaga accepted this double sorvice, and, taking Yoshiaki 
with him, marched with a poworful army upon Kioto. 
Putting to flight all thoso who sought to resist him, he 
entored tho capital, driving tho falsc Shogun Yoshihiddé ont 
of it, and sotting up Yoshiaki in his place. This occurred in 
the yoar 1568. ‘ 

Two years later we find Ota Nobunaga in Echizen, 
altacking Asakura Yoshikagé, and capturing the castles of 
Tetsutsu and Kanasaki, then returning to Omi to put down 
one Nagamasa, whd had risen there in support of Yoshikagé. 
When Nobunaga besieged the castlo of Yokoyama in Omi, 
Yoshikagé sent help to Nagamasa, who encamped with 
twenty thousand men on the Mount of Oyori in Omi. In 
the battle which then ensued Nobunaga had under him a 
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gonoral, Tokugawa Iyéyasu, who subsequently becamo tho 
founder of that so-called Tokugawa dynasty of Shoguns and 
Tycoons, which lnsied, and was omnipotont in Japan, from 
the year 1600 down to our own timo, that is 10 say, to tho 
ovorthrow of the last Tokugawa Tycoon in 1868. We shall 
have occasion to tnko further notice of this great gonoral 
hereafter, At this battle of Anagawa, fought in 1570, tho 
gonoralship of Nobunaga appears to hayo been the most 
romarkable, Observing an unusual movement of torch- 
lights ono night in tho camp on Mount Oyori, Nobunaga 
inforred that the onemy was arranging a daybreak attack, 
and gave orders for an immediate assault upon him beforo 
his dispositions were completed, The battle wont untowardly 
al first for Nobunaga’s amy, tho columns of both Iyéyasu 
and anothor genoral (Nobutoru) boing dofeatod ; but spirited 
and woll-dovisod flauk attacks being ordored both by 
Nobunaga and Iyéyasu, tho day becamo thoirs, 
Unfortumatoly for himsolf and for his house, tho new 
Shogun Yoshiaki, whom Nobunaga had placed in the seat 
of eminence, after a few years (about six, I think) became 
jealous of the great power of Nobunaga, forgot the sorvices 
which the general hed rondored him, and promoted an 
attomplL to remove him by assassination. Nobunaga dis- 
covered the plot, and doposod tho ingiate, in the yoar 1578. 
Thug ondod tho domination of the Ashikagas; and whon ono 
rovalla the moans by which il was established by Taka-Uji, 
and xemombors the frequont and torrible intostino wars 
which prevailed throughout it, ib is with a sonso of satisfac- 
tion that ono witnesses ils overthrow. For more than two 
hundrod yoars tho high office of tho Shogunate—tho mosh 
exalted of all in tho state sayo that of the Mikadonto—hnad 
been in possession of this Ashikaga family; from thom it 
ow for over passed away. Established by tho troachery of 
§ foundor, the Ashikaga rule was abolishod becauso of tho 
voachery of its lust xepresentative. ‘the poriod covered by 
6 was one of almost incessant civil wars, and of deplorable 
1os8 and suffering to tho whole country, ‘Tho lwo capitals, 
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Kioto and Kamakura, woro porpotually assailed with storms 
of battle, and although tho ond had not yot coma, tho 
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downfall of this pornicions family was the blest boginning 


of tho ond,* 





* “So utterly demoialised is tho 
notional, politieal, and social lifo of 
this peitod bolleved to have beon, 
that tho Japanoso poopla make it tho 
limbo of nll vanitica, Dinmatists and 
domeneois usa ib as tho convoniont 
ground wheioin to locate overy novel 
o1 play tho plot of which violates all 
Piosent probability, ‘oe chosen time 
of the bulk of Japaneso dramas and 
novels writton duing to last eon- 
tury o1 two is that of the Ito Ashi- 





kagas. Tho sathist or walter aiming 
af contemporary folly, or nt blunders 
and oppressions of the goveinmont, 
yot wishing to avoid punishmout and 
elude tho consor, clothes his ehainetor 
in the gab and mannois of this 
peilod, Ibis tho potier’s floll whoo 
all tho onteasts and Judases of 
moiahsts mo Inuied, By common 
Consont, 16 haa become ihe limbo of 
play-wright and 1omancer, and the 
beapa-gowt of cluonology.”—G ipis, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
NOBUNAGA AND IMDEYOSIIL 


Ota Nobunaga the son of a warrior—Ue adopts his father’s profession—- 
Pulloy display of his character—Return of the pursuits and pleases 
of peace——Pultic acts of Nobunaga—Tlo 14 made “ Great Minister of 
tho Right”—Tlidoyoshi, aftorwaids the Vaiko—Originally a bette, or 
avoom—-Was patronised by Nobunaya—IIo becomes a great gencral— 
Takes rank with lyévasu—The threo greatest generals of Japan— 
Buddhists and Chiistinns—Nobunaga protects Chiistianity and attacks 
Buddhism—Padre Organtin’s interview with Nobunaga—'Tho Jesuit 
chutch, or “Temple of tho Southern Savayes "—Parscoution of the 
Buddhists—Luxuwious priesis—Splendid rituals and unseemly lives— 
Tho gorgeous tomples of Mount Wiyei destroyed —Butchory and con- 
flagration—Fortified temple of the Shin Buddhists in Osaka—Its siego 
and ultimate survender—Its pricsts scaitered—Nobunaga, attacked by 
iehels, slays himsolf—The “ Later ojo” of Odawara—llidoyoshi 
appoints a child-suecossor to Nobunaga—Iimeell takes the ronal powor 
—Defent of Shibeta—The “Seven Spearman of Sadsagatakd %— 
Romantic deaths—Shibata slays his wife by her desive—Highting in 
the Kuanto—Tho Later Tojo overthrown—Other rebels subdhied— 
Hideyoshi declaves wav against Korea—Invades Korea ant throatons 
China~Christians bunt at Nagasaki—The degnit pricathood—Ambi-~ 
tion of Iideyoshi—Ilo becomes tho ‘Laiko—His character reviowed— 
Ancedotes concerning him, 


Ix tho proceding chaptor, in tracing tho Ashikage domination 
toits downfall, [ have had to notico tho rise of their dostroyor, 
Ota Nobunaga, The son of « warrioy who in the troubled times 
of the Ashikege Shoguna had acquired provinces by means of 
his sword, Nobunaga took up the fathor’s pursuit, and con- 
quored for himself several important provinces in the gouth, 
We have alrendy soon indicated both tho spirit in which he 
lived, and the ability with which he raised and commanded 
{yoops, Both cmperor and Shogun sought his masterly aid, 
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and when the Shogun turned treacherous he felt no seruple 
in deposing him, or in leaving the Shogunate itself vacant 
as long ag he lived, himself governing in the name of 
the emporor, Thus far, however, we have acquired but an 
imporfect reprosentation of tho man; his charactor will 
more fully appear in what follows. 

From the time of his triumphal ontrance into Kioto, No- 
bunaga distinguished himsolf by nwnorous useful acts, among 
which a native historian cites tho reconstruction of the 
imperial palace (a matter of moment in a country where tho 
Mikado bore a sacred character), the recall of those whom tho 
civil wars had forced into exile, the repair of the roads and 
thoroughfares, the subjection of tho troublesome Buddhist 
clorgy (who had attained enormous wealth and influence, and 
often employed both for other than church purposes), and tho 
pacification of the county. Aftor years of commotion and 
bloodshed, tho capital now enjoyed again tho pursuits and 
pleasures of peace. In roturn for his great sorvicos tho 
emporor made Nobunaga Udazjin, or “ Gront Minister of tho 
Right.” 

Thus far it has not been necessary to mako particular mon- 
tion of one who must now take a placo of much eminonea in 
this historic summary ; I refer to the great gonoral [Lideyoshi, 
better known in Japaneso records as tho Taiko, or Taiko- 
Sama, This renowned man owed nothing to birth or ancoslry, 
boing tho son of a poor peasant, “ Whilo 2 mera boy hoe 
became a betto, or groom, to Nobunaga, who noticod tho boy's 
monkey face and restless eyes, and oncouraged him to becomo 
a soldier, which ho did” (Griffis), In the wars in which 
Nobunaga was engaged prior to tho overthrow of tho Ashi- 
kagas, Hideyoshi had playod a prominent part as a goneral, 
and divided with Iyéyasu the fame of ranking noxt to 
Nobunaga in military skill and promiso of power. At tho 
time of Nobunaga's assassination (of which I must prosently 
speak) in 1582, Hidoyoshi*had been despalched Lo tho wost 
country to subjugate Mori, the prince of Choshiu, who had 
refused to recognise the now order of things as established by 
Nobunaga. At this point, then, wo havo beforo us threa 
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gvont and succossful gonorals, Nobunaga, Iidoyoshi, and 
Tyéynan, all of whom wero sorving tho omporor directly, 
without tho inlorvontion of a Shogun, and all of whom in 
turn becamo in suceossion, and in tho order in which I have 
just arrangod thom, tho virtual rulors of tho country, 

Bul although these threa mou—apparantly threo af tha 
gvoatest in many rospocts that Japan ovor producod—appoar 
on the seone with swords in thoty hands, and as warriors of 
‘the first ordor, it was upon tho religious history of tho 
country that thoy stamped their will and temper most 
olfaciually. Jtis in other chaptors that I traco in outline the 
rigo and progress of Buddhism and of Christianity in Japan, 
bat hore, in outlining the history of the Inttor half of tho 
sixteenth contury, I must state 2 fow faels connoctod with 
tho momontous influences brought to bear upon both these 
religions by tho sucecssors of tho Ashikagas. Buddhism had 
at this timo been for many conturics tho most favoured 
religion of the court and noblos, and had so prospered that il 
had rison far abovo that siato of humility and unworldlinoss 
which all advocatos of all roligions aro willing to accopt in 
the boginning. It had indecd go prospored that its mosh 
influential priosis had como first 40 covet, thon to handle, and 
at longth to wield thoso worldly woapons of the state which 
many religious dignitarica have boon willing to omploy when 
thoy havo had a safo opportunity. Wo havo in an carlior 
part of this book seen tho boldnoss with which moro than 
once tho priosts of Hiyoi-san marehod with troops from 
thoir mountain-monastory into Kioto to monaco the omporor 
and cooreo hia ministors. Creal and worlthy and proud, 
indeed, woro tho Buddhist bozas of Japan whon tho last of 
the Ashikagas was doposed by Nobunaga, And meantimo, 
in the middle of this sixteonth century, nob only had Chris- 
tinnity mado its appoaranco in tha southorn and westarn 
paris of tho country, but tho groat Jesuit missionary Xavior 
had landed at Kagoshima, found hia way to Kioto, and 
prenched, though with no visiblo success, tho roligion of 
tho Virgin in tho streots of the capital. 

Nobunaga, in tho day of his powor, took tho Christian 
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religion, in the form of Roman Catholicism, under his protec- 
tion. In a Japaneso work * is given tho following account of 
the origin of this influential patronage, Ono of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, Padre Organtin, had an interview with 
Nobunaga. Organtin was asked why he had come to Japan, 
and replied that he had come to spread his religion. Ile 
was told that he could not be allowed at once to proach 
it there, but would be further informed later on, Nobu- 
naga then took counsel with his retainers as to whethor he 
should allow Christianity to be preached or not. One of theso 
strongly advisod him not to do so, on the ground that there 
were already enough roligions in the country. But Nobunaga 
roplied that Buddhism had been introduced from abroad, and 
had done good in the country, and ho therefore did not seo 
why Christianity should not be granted a trial, Organtin 
was consequently allowed to erect a church, and to send for 
others of his order, who when they came wore found to bo 
like him in appearance. “Their plan of action was to tend 
the sick and relieve the poor, and so prepare the way for tho 
recoption of Christianity, and then to convert evory ono, and 
make the sinty-sie provinces of Japan subject to Portugal.” t 
This account shows that it wag from no rogard for Chris- 
lianity, as Christianity, that Nobunaga pormitied tho Josnit 
missionarios to pursue their calling in Japan; indoed ho 
causod the Christian church that was built to bo dosig- 
nated the Temple of the Southern Savages. ‘Thero is 
eyon on record eyidenco which shows that aftor tho now 
religion had made considerable progress under his protection, 
the suspicion that it was to bo mado an instrumont for 
depriving the country of its indopendence induced him to 


* Tho Satkokw Kirishitan Bateren 
Jitse Roku, or “Tita Recoid of 
Chistian Pastors in TKiushiu.” I 
avail myself of tho tianslation of 
J, Il. Gubbing, Esq., of ILB.M, 
Consular Seryico in Japan, 

+ Lhave quoted and italivised theso 
woids because they furnish tho olno 


to the tremendous persecution which 
bofell the Christian converts aubso- 
quently. Jé must bo remembered 
that tho Buddhists had alrcady mado 
it clear thai the pomotes of an alion 
ieligion were not ayerso lo the on- 
ploymont of it for quile other than 
ieligious objcots. 
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moditato its overthrow. “Nobunaga,” stys tho  Zbulti 
Moyusa, “ now hogan to rogret his provions policy in por- 
mitting the introduction of Christinnity. IIo accordingly 
assombled his roiainors, and said to thom: ‘Tho conduet of 
thoso missionaries in persuading poople to join them by 
giving monoy docs not pleaso mo. It must bo, T think, thal 
they harbour tho design of seizing tho country.” “Tow would it 
ho, think you, if we were to demolish Nambanji (the Temple of 
tho Southern Savages)?’ ‘Vo this Meyda Tokuzenin replied : 
‘It is now too lato to demolish tho tomple of Nambanji. ‘To 
endeavour to arrest the power of this religion now is like 
trying to arrest the current of the occan. Noblos both 
greet and small have become adhorents of it. If you would 
oxterminato tho religion now thore is fear lost disturbances 
bo crentod even amongst your own retainers, Iam thorofore 
of opinion that you should abandon your intention of destroy~ 
ing Nambanji.’ Nobunaga in consequence rogrotbod oxcood- 
ingly his provions action with regard to tho Christian 
roligion, and act about thinking how ho could root it out,” * 
This change in tho feolings of Nobunaga must have como 
late, and have had but little effect upon his public policy ; 
for if is certain that ho greatly fostered tho growth of 
the Christian religion in Japan, and onablod it to spread 
throughout the southorn and woatorn provinces, ‘The pio- 
vince of Bungo bocama its hoalquarters, tho prineo of Bungo 
boing himself 2 convort, but it nlso made ils way through- 
ont Kinshin, crossod tho Straits of Shimonos¢ki northwardg, 
and found e contre at Yamaguchi in Nogato, and sproad 
onsiwards to Kioto and Sakai, and to othor places noar the 
contio of the empire, Nobunags ovon cslablishod 2 Christian 
chureh in a erstlod town which ho himsolf built in Omi, In a 
short timo tho Roman Catholic religion, under his patronage, 
munbored a hundred and fifty thousand prosely tes, 
Nobunaga, whilo thus extending in tho first placo tolora- 
tion, and afterwards cneouragoment, lo the Roman Catholic 
roligion, was assuming 2 vory dilforent attitude towards tho 


* Trousiation of J TL, Gabbins, sq. 
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Buddhist faith and its ministers. Moved, doubtloss, by tho 
wealth, the armed strength, the bold interferences of the 
Buddhist priesthood with secular offairs, and the alarming 
habit which they had acquired of “settling questions of 
dogma with their co-religionists by the arbitrament of tho 
sword,” Nobunaga resolved to reduco their pride and powor 
to tho utmogtof his ability. He appears to have had no 
seruples of odhscience to overcome in pursuing this object, 
for he is said to Nave “laughed at the worship of tha gods, 
conyinced that the bonzes (bozus) were impostors, abusing 
the simplicity of the people, and screening their own de- 
bauches under the name of religion.” * Nor were these 
views without some basis in the luxurious and unseomly lives 
of the priests in his day, if wo may belicyo the accounts that 
have como down to us. Mr, Griffis, who has studied tho 
accords of the period, after referring to the vast warlike 
monastery in Mount Iliyoi, near Lake Biwa, the grounds of 
which, “adorned and beautified with tho rarest art of the 
native landscape gardener, inclosed thirteon valleys and over 
five hundred tomples, shrines, and priestly dwollings,” tells 
us that the thousands of monks who wore thore congrogatod 
“chanted before gorgeous altars, celebrated their splondid 
ritual, revolled in luxury and licontiousness, drank their 
saké, ate the forbidden viands, and dallied with their concn- 
bines, or hatched plots to light or fan tho flames of foudal 
war, sg as to make tho quarrels of tho clans and chiofs ro- 
dound to their aggrandisoment, They trusted profoundly lo 
their profoasedly sacred character to shiold thom from all 
danger.” Moreover, “ Tho bonzes (bozus) continually foiled 
his schomes, and he saw thal, even if war between tho clang 
ceased, the existence of these monasteries would jeopard tho 
national peace, Ie resolved to destroy them.” ‘This resoln- 
tion he carried ou}, in spite of the reluctance, and oven of 
the remonstrances, of his genorals and friends. Spending, 
and often hazarding, his own life in the cause of hia sovevaign, 
and for the purpose of tranquillising tho realm, he stoutly 

* Pi. Walter Dixon, in ‘Mistery of the Chmeh 

vou. I. 
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refused to spave those who had systematically opposod him, 
and aided”his enemies, Ilo remindgd his supporters of tho 
political crimes, ‘the warlike autagonisms, and tho sonsual 
indulgences of the Buddhist priests; declared that their 
continued existence was full of pail 10 tho siate, and com- 
mandod that Jlioyei-sen should be burnt to the ground, 
and its priests put wilhout exception to the sword, “Tho 
generals, incited by the speech of thoir commandor, agreed, 
On tho noxt day an awful seono of buichory and confligration 
ensued, ‘The soldiors set firo to tho groat shrines and 
temples, and whilo the stately edifices wore in flames plicd 
aword, lanco, and arrow, Nono were pormitted to oseapo, 
Without discrimination of age or sox, tho toothless dotard, 
abbot, and bonzo, maid-seryant and concubine, and childron, 
wore speared and ent down without mercy,” 

In tho chaplor on Buddhism I have givon an account of 
the doctrines of the Shin Buddhists, and in a Inter chaptor 
shall doseribo tho splendid ontorlainmont which wé recoivod 
in Kioto from the heads of this religious body, Ono off tho 
sevorost of tho blows which Nobunaga struck fol] upon this 
sect, which at that timo possessed “an immongo fortified 
temple and monastery,” callod Tlonganji, in Ostka, Ac- 
cording lo Mr. Griffis, whoso account I will pghin quoto, 
this ostablishmont formed tho rotroat and hiding-placo of 
Nobunagn’s onomios, “Tho bonzes thomselves wore “his 
most bittor hators, boenuse ho had so encouraged tho Jesuits, 
Thoy had takon tho side of his onomios for over tovelvo 
yours, Ab last, whon somo of his bost captains had beon 
killed by ‘ grags-rebols,’ or ambuseadors, who fled into tho 
monastory, ho laid siege to it in envnest, with tho intention 
of sorving tho inmatos as ho did thoso of Tliyoi-san, Within 
tho oncointo, crowded in fiye connecting fortresses, wore 
thousands of women and children, bosidgs tho warriors and 
priosts, Anothor {rightful massacre seemed imminent, Tho 
place was so surrounded thet ovory attompt of tho garrison 
4o oseapo was cut off. On an intensoly dark night, undor 
cover of a storm then raging, several thousands of tho 
people, of all soxes and ages, atlompted to eseapo from ono 
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of the ieee. Thoy were overtaken and slaughtored. Tho 
main garrison shortly’ ‘afterwards learned tho fato of their 
late comrades by seeing a junk, dospatched by tho vietors, 
laden with human cars and noses, approach the castle with 
its hideous cargo, Another outpost of tho castlo was sur- 
rendered. In the second month of the siogo, a sortio in 
force was repelled by showors of arrows and maichlock 
balls; but in the fighting Nobunaga’s best officers wore 
slain, The besieging army finally ocenpiced throo of tho 
five: in the wetwork of fortresses, Thousands (twonty 
thousand) of the gavrison had been killed by arrow and ball, 
or had perished in the flames, and tho horrible stench of 
burning flesh filled the air for miles, The fate of tho main 
body within the walls was soon to bo decided, Tho Mikado, 
grieving over tho destruction of so much lifo, sont three 
court nobles and a priest of anothor sect to porsuade tho 
gaxrisgn to yield, ‘A conforonce of the abbot aud olders was 
‘alled, and 9 surrender decided upon. The cnstle was turned 
‘ovak to Nobunaga, and from that day until the present has 
remained fn tho hands of tho govornmont, Pardon was 
granted to the survivors, and tho bonzos scattored to tho 
other mopasteries of thoir sect, To this day,” conclutlos 
our adtifor, * tho great socts in Japan havo novor {i 
recoverdil from the blows doalt by Nobunaga. Subsequently 
anilers a obliged to lay violont hands upon tho slrong- 
“Holts of ecclosinsticnl powor that threatoncd go froquonily 
to disturb tho peace of the country; but thoy were ablo to 
do it with comparative ease, because Nobunaga had begun 
the work with such unscrupulous vigour and thoroughnoss.” 
The death of Nobunaga was brought about in a mannor 
that illustrates the dangers of military nscondency, On 
this occasion, as on many former ones, tho atltainmont of 
powor in Japan ky the foreo of arms was followed by tho 
conspiracy of others to offect its transfor. Ono of Nobunaga's 
generals, named Akechi-Mitsuhide, moved by ambition, and 
by what he chose to deem an affront of his chiof, sol on foot 
a conspiracy against him, obtained tho support of other 
officers, and surrounded with troops the temple in which he 
0 2 
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was residing. Nobunaga, on being attacked and struck by 
an atrow, deemed escape impossible, and therefore set fire 
to the temple, and slew himself. His son Nobutada shared 
tho fnther’s fate, ‘ 
At the time of his death Nobunaga was preparing to go 
to the west to support Hideyoshi, who was engaged with 
Mori, the prince of Choshiu, as previously stated. On 
learning of the assassination of his chief, Hideyoshi came to 
an understanding with Chosbiu, and hastened back to Kioto 
to attack the rebel and assassin Akechi, whom he defeated 
and slew. The country was not even then in full possession 
of that tranquillity which Nobunaga had sought for it, after 
his own stormful fashion; there was fighting in Kiushin, 
and Iyéyasu was engaged in the Kuanto with the “Later 
Hojo” at Odawara. For during the carly part of this 
sixteenth century a family known by this designation had 
begun to exhibit pretensions in the Kuanto, and in 1524 
Hojo Ujitsuna attacked and carried the castle of Yedo, 
which remained in the possession of these Later Hojo for 
many years afterwards. The chief seat of the family was, 
however, at Odawara, near the shore of the Sea of Sagami, 
Moreover, the eldest son of Nobunaga being dead, and 
having left a son, Hideyoshi occasioned new contentions 
and, fresh hostilities by appointing this child-grandson 
nominal successor to the place and power of Nobunaga, 
himself retaining the real authority. The third ‘son of 
Nobunaga, named Nobutaka, resisiod this arrangement, 
being supported (and perhaps started) in his resistance by 
Shibata-Katuiye, one of Nobunaga’s generals, who had 
married Nobunaga’s sister. Hideyoshi was abeady in tho 
provines of Isé, with an army of seventy thousand men, 
engaged with one Kadsumasa, at Nagasima, when he heard 
of Shibate’s approach, Leaving his priycipal generals at 
Nagasima, ho took part of his forees and pushed forward to 
meet Shibata. Before any ongagement took place, Nobutaka 
raised a separate forco, and proceeded to the aid of Kadau- 
masa and Shibata, thus forcing Dideyoshi to change his 
plans, Iv did change them, so far as to fall upon Nobu- 
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taka, and drive him backward to Ogaki in Mino, Mean- 
while, ab a place called Sedsagataké, somo of Iideyoshi’s 
forces were suddenly fallen upon and wholly dofealed. Tho 
victors were unwise enough to remain upon the field, 
learning which, Hideyoshi took fifteon thousand men, and 
fell upon them with such impetuosity and fioreonoss, and so 
much genernlship withal, that they were utterly routod. 
In this battle, known as that of Sedsagataké, soven warriors 
armed with spears distinguished themselves so greatly that 
they became renowned thenceforward in Japanose history 
as “the Seyen Spearmen of Sedsagataké.”* When Shibata 
heard of the defeat of his friends, he fled to Hokusho in 
Yechizen, whither Hideyoshi pursued him, and whoro he 
besieged him, Seeing no way of escapo, says tho native 
historian, ho dined with his friends, and thon killed his 
wife, children, and retainers, and set fire to his castle, lis 
friends followed his example, committing suicide. Anothor 
account says that after the parting banquet Shibata gavo 
his wife permission to leavo, and to marry again; but sho 
(Nobunaga’s sister, be it remembered) thanked him with 
tears, but declared she would die with her lord, and aftor 
composing a verse of pootry besought him to kill her, and 
received from him, as his best blessing, hor deathblow.t 
Another sad incident of these struggles, by which tho death 
of Nobunaga was followed, is recorded in tho words, “ Cifa 
was attacked and taken by Nobuwo, who compelled Nobu- 
taka to kill himself,” observing that Nobuwo was the socond, 
and Nobutaka the third, son of Nobunaga, and tho two, 
therefore, brothers | 

Hideyoshi had other armed enemies to subdue. I havo 
already mentioned that Iyéyasu wes engagod, at tho timo of 











* ‘Thoir namesnie Kato Kiyomasa, 
Fukusima Masanore, Kato Kosiya- 
kiro, Hirano Nugayasu, Wakisnka 
Yasuharu, Kasuyn Takenoi, and 
Katakiri Katsumoto, of some of whom 
we shall Lear again. 

7 “Like true Stoies, Shibata and 
his companions put all the women 


and childron to tho death thoy wel- 
comed, and for which they gavo 
thanks; and then, with due decom 
and ceremony, opening their own 
bodies by hara-hiri, thoy died as 
Inave Japancso ever love to dio, by 
thoir own hands, and not by thesa of 
an enemy,” —G@) ifis, 
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Nobunaga's death, in fighting the Later Hojo of Odawara in 
the Kuanto. Several years later, in 1590, these Hojo were 
still unsubdued, and Hideyoshi had to raise his army to the 
enormous number of two hundred and fifty thousand men in 
order to make a fresh and more determined effort to put 
them down. After capturing by his generals castles hold 
by the enemy in the provinces of Masashi, Kodzuke, Kad- 
zusa, Shimosa, and Awa, he was compelled to subject the 
castle of Odawara itself to a seven months’ siege, and then 
the capitulation resulted rather from dissonsions among the 
besieged than from external stress, By this capitulation 
the latest offort of the Later Tojo family to gain tho 
government of the Kuanto was completely frustrated. Tho 
great islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu, which havo always 
beon important integral parts of the country, also had to be 
subdued by Hideyoshi. At length, after ten years of warfare, 
the whole country became subject to his authority, and he 
rewarded his generals by parcelling out much of the land 
into fiefs under titles granted in his own name without 
reference to the sovereign, 

There remaining nothing and no one to be conquered in 
Japan, and having a vast army and many warlike generals 
at his disposal, Hideyoshi turned his thoughis towards 
foreign countries in search of objects of conquest. In a 
later chapter will be found the story of his sitting in front 
of x hillside tomple in Kioto, mourning the death of his 
child, and there conceiving the intention of subduing Korea, 
the conquest of which had been the dream of his life; and 
in a separate chapter will be found tho story of its attempted 
conquest, and of the menace to which China also was sub- 
jected by him. It is sufficiont to say here that as a pretext 
for disturbing the rolations with Korea he sent an ambassador 
to the king, requesting him to furnish guides to conduct an 
expodition against China, The king refusing to do this, 
Hideyoshi declared war, and followed this up by hostile 
expeditions so effectually that, notwithstanding the assist- 
anco of China, the capital of Korea was captured, and two 
of the royal princes were made prisoners. Thideyoshi next 
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prepared to invade China, but the omperor wished to make 
peace, and induced Hideyoshi to withdraw his troops. Sub- 
sequently, deeming a lotter from that monarch insufiiciontly 
humble, he reorganised a now expedition against him, Tis 
troops were on the point of entering China when Ilidoyoshi 
died. 

The policy pursued by Ilideyoshi with rogard to Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism differed greatly from that of Nobunaga, 
At first, indeed, he seemed to favour the Roman Catholics, 
and continued the destruction of Buddhist monasteries. 
But there is strong reason for believing that ho nevor was 
yeally favourable to Christianity, that during tho lifetime of 
Nobunaga he remonstrated against it, and that when, after 
his assumption of the chief power, he appeared to fayour it, 
he was only waiting to secure himself before exhibiting his 
hostility. In 1588, when Go-Yosei had succeeded Oki- 
Machi on the throne, Nobunaga issued a decree ordoring 
the missionaries to assemblo at Hirado, and proparo to 
leave Japan. They obeyed; but the docree not boing 
followed by strong measures, they disporsed again, and 
placed themaclyos under the protection of tho noblos who 
had become convorts. The territories of these princes offered 
safe asylums, and in scattered districls the prosclylising 
work was carriod on in disvogard of tho ediet. “ Christianity 
was at its most flourishing stage during tho first yoars of 
Tidoyoshi’s administration, We can discorn tho oxistenco 
at this date of strong Christian party in tho country, 
though the turning-point had been roached, and the tido 
of progress was on the ebb, It is to this influence probably, 
coupled with the fact that his many warliko oxpoditions left 
him little leisure to devote to religious questions, that wo 
must attribute the slight relaxation observable in his policy 
towards Christiatity at this time” (Gubbins). Tivo years 
after the edict against the Roman Catholics, in 1593, nino 
missionaries, Franciscans and Jesuits, were arrostod in Kioto 
and Osaka, sent to Nagasaki, and there burnt. Long before 
this time, however, the Jesuit missionarics and their con- 
verts, instead of commending their roligion by the prench- 
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ing of the gospel, by furnishing examples of godless and 
chaxity in their own hives, and by the pure love of truth 
and virtue, had sought to spread their faith by the evil arts 
of corruption, abuse, and persecution. With the donbloons 
of Spain and Portugal, farnished as “alms,” influence and 
support were purchased, the priests of the existing religions 
were insulted and attacked, their idols dostroyed, their 
shrines and temples burnt. The people were in many places 
commanded to become Roman Catholics by their converted 
lords, the alternative being banishment and logs of all they 
possessed, “Tho bonzes were exiled or killed; and fire and 
sword, as well as preaching, were employed as instiuments 
of conversion” (Griffis). With tho measure they themselves 
thus meted, it was measured to thom again, when the flamos 
of Nagasaki were kindled; and if Hideyoshi began to 
beat them with whips, there came after him others who 
chastised them with scorpions, ag we shall mournfully seo 
hoveaftor. 

Hideyoshi is remembered not only by his generalship, 
his invasion of the Korea, and his edict against the Roman 
Catholics, but also by his improvements of the cities of 
Kioto and Osaka, and by other works of civic and national 
usefulness, He will reappear in later portions of this work 
in connection with many snoh deserving labours. Jt was 
against difficulties that ho had to struggle both in the 
attainment and in the exercise of power ; for he was of birth 
80 obscure that he could not himself trace his parentage, 
although when he had obtained eminonco he asserted that 
ho was of the Taira houso, and sought to have himself 
designated Sei-i-tai Shogun, This title had, however, been 
hereditary in the Minamoto family, and could not bo accorded 
to him. Ue then attempted to obtain the title of Kampaku ; 
but this belonged to the house of Fujiwart. Fearing, how- 
aver, to irritate him too much, the emperor bestowed it upon 
him, and also gave him the family name of Toyotomi. Years 
before his death he nominally surrendered bis functions to 
his adopted son, Iidetsugu ; but he in realty continued in 
ihe eserciso of puwer until his doath, under tho name of 
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Taiko “In his youth he had wedded a peasant girl; but 
as he rose step by step to eminence, he kept on marrying 
until he had a number equal to that of the polygamous 
Enghsh king Henry VIII.; bul, unlike that monarch, he 
enjoyed them all at once, and caused none of thom to loso 
her head ” (Griffis). 

Tho incidents of the invasion of Korea furnish us with 
many very instructive glimpses of the character of Hideyoshi. 
On one occasion tho king of Koiea sent him a letter of con- 
eratulation, accompanied by “some of the poor productions 
of our country, which we beg you will rofrain from laughing 
at immediately,” these presents consisting of horses, falcons, 
saddles, harness, cloths, skins, etc, Ilideyoshi suggested 
that the ambassador should roturn to Korea without waiting 
for an answer ; but, not unnaturally, they proferrod to wait 
for one. When they got it, ib was found to be one which 
they could not possibly receive. After many emendations 
it was brought to tho following form, which can hardly 
be considered remarkable for either modesty or courtesy :* 
“This empiro was of lato years brought to ruin by internal 
dissensions which allowed no opportunity for laying asido 
armour, This state of things roused mo to indignation, and 
in a few years I restored peace to the country, I am tho only 
remaining scion of a humblo stock, bul my mother onco had 
a dream in which she saw the sun enter hor bosom; after 
which she gave birth to me, There was thon a soothsayer, 
who said, ‘Wherever the sun shines, there will be no place 
which shall not be subject to him. It may not bo doubled 
that one day his power will overspread tho ompire.’ It has, 
therefore, been my boast to lose no favourable opportunity, 
and taking wings like a dragon I have subdued tho easi, 
chastised tho west, punished the south, and smitten tho 
north, Speedy dnd great success has attended my career, 
which has been like the rising sun illuminating the wholo 
earth. When I reflect that the life of man is less than ono 
hundred, years, why should I spend my days in sorrow for 





* ‘ho following lianslations ao by Mr. W, G, Aston, 
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one thing only? I will assemble a mighty host, and, in- 
vading the country of the Great Ming, I will fill with the 
hoar-frost from my sword the whole sky over the four 
hundred provinces. Should I carry out this purpose, I hopo 
that Korea will be my vanguard. Let her not fail to do 
so, for my fricndship for your honourable country depends 
solely on your conduct when I lead my army against 
Chine.” 

The following ig an account by Korean ambassadors of 
their reception by Hideyoshi: “The ambassadors were 
allowed to enter the palace gate borne in their palanquins, 
They were preceded the whole way by a band of music. 
They ascended into the hall, where they performed their 
obeisances. Hideyoshi is » moan and ignoble-looking man, 
his complexion is dark, and his features are wanting in 
distinction. But his eyeballs send out fire in flashes—enough 
to pierce one through. He sat upon a three-fold cushion, 
with his face to the south. He wore a gauze hat and a dark- 
coloured robe of state. His officers were ranged round him, 
each in his proper place. When the ambassadors were 
introduced and had taken their seats, the refreshments 
offered them were of the most frugal description. A tray 
was set before each on which was one dish containing steamed 
mochi, ond saké of an inferior quality was handed round 
a few times in carthenware cups, and in a very uncere- 
monious way. The civility of drinking to one another was 
not observed. After a short interval, Iideyoshi rotired 
behind a curtain, but all his officers remained in their places, 
Soon after a man came out, dressed in ordinary clothes, with 
a baby in his arms, and strolled about the hall. This was 
no othor than Hideyoshi himself, and every one present 
bowed down his head to the ground. Looking out between 
the pillars of the hall, Hideyoshi cspied the Korean musicians. 
He commanded them to strike up all togethor as loud as 
they could, and was listening to their music when he was 
suddenly rominded that babies could despise ceremony as 
much ag princes, and laughingly called for one of his 
attendants to tuke the child and to bring him a change 
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of clothing. To seemed to do exactly as he pleased, and 
was as unconcerned as if nobody else were presoni, Tho 
ambassadors having made their obeisance, retired, and this 
audienco was the only occasion on which thoy wore admilied 
to Hideyoshi’s presonee.” 











BUDDUIST PRIEST. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IYEYASU, THE FIRST TOKUGAWA SHOGUN, 


‘The founder of the Tokugawa dyuasty—Lhs birth and native distiict— 
Ths castle in Surnga—He establishes himself in the Kuanto and fonnds 
Yedo—He becomes sole regent—-Governs well, and is conspired against 
——A. western amy brought against him—Tho famous battle of “Seki- 
gahaa—Lydyasu’s victory—Is created Shogun in 1603~Revolt of 
Hideyori, a son of the ‘aiko—Osnka attacked and its castle besieged— 
Peace concluded—Second ievolt of Hideyori—Osnka again attacked 
and carried—Tho fate of Iideyoi—The Tokugawa family firmly 
seated in the Shogunate—Multiplication of Jesuit missionaries—The 
edict of expulsion against them—Approhensions in Japan of foicign 
conquest-~Congequent persecution of the Chiistians—Tho extirpation 
of Roman Catholicism from Japan attempted—The Spanish Inquisition 
imitated—Ciucifixion, strangling, drowning, and worse—Revival of 
learning—Iyéyasu takes education and liteatuie under his care—Ile 
takes control of the mines—Peacoful relations with Koren ronewedl— 
Foreign commeice encouraged—Public 1oads and highways improved 
—Death of Iyéyasu—Lis “ Legacy *—His foudal system of adininistiar 
tion—Daimios, Sammai, Hatamoto, and Gokeniua—Yedo and its castle 
—Origin of the famous Tokugawa temples of Shiba, Tokio—Story of 
Son-o tho priest. 

We have already had occasion, more iban once, to notice 

the importent part played in the wars of Nobunaga and 

‘Hideyoshi by Tokugawa Iyéyasu. We have now to observe 

this great general more closely, and with good reason, for 

he it was who founded the Tokugawa dynasty, so to call it, 
of Shoguns and Tycoons. This dynasty give two centuries 
and a half of peace to Japan, and fell but a few years 
since, in our own time, when a storm of internal and 

external forces raged in Japan, leaving behind a restored, a 

liberated, and » progressive empire, presided over by the 

legitimate sovereign. 
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Tokugawa Iyéyasu was born in 1542 at Okazaki, 2 town 
in the province of Mikawa, where his ancestors, belonging 
to the famous Minamoto family, had established themselves. 
Okazaki is on the main Tokaido road, about twenty miles east- 
ward of the great city of Nagoya, It will be seen hereafter 
that Okazaki was one of our resting-places after resuming 
our inland journey at the last-named city. Tho provinco of 
Mikawa is separated from that of Suruge only by that of 
Totomi, and it was in Mikawa and Surnga that Iyéyasu first 
obtained possessions. In Suruga, at the town then known 
as Sumpu, but now as Shidzuoka, he built himself a castle, 
and this town has ever since remained intimately associated 
with the Tokugawes. We shall seo presently that it was 
here that Tyéyasu spent the closing years of his lifo in tho 
encouragement of art and literature; and later on, when 
we ourselves visit Shidznoka, we shall find that it was 
hither that tho last of the Tokugawa Tycoons retired, and 
it is here that he now resides. Sumpu is, however, on tho 
western side of the Ilakoné mountain range, and although 

“this place became the most closely associated with tho 
Tokugawas in their personal relations, it is tho city of 
Tokio (formerly Yedo), the present eastorn and principal 
capital of the empire, that expresses the dynastic greatnoss, 
so to speak, of this lino of governing Shoguns. ‘Tho temples 
of Shiba and of Wooyeno in Tokio, and the rich shrinos of 
Nikko, eighty miles farther north, woro tho most splendid 
manifestations of the wealth and powor of the Tokngawas, 
while the capital itself, Tokio, a city of a million of souls, 
ig one yast monument of their greatness, Somo of the 
finest temples of Shiba and Wooyeno were destroyed at tho 

. time of the revolution, but the city which Iyéyasu founded 
has become the centre of the modern empire, and will 
doubtless grow in avealth and beauty ag the country advances 
along the path of constitutional freedom and good govern- 
ment, The manner in which Iyéyasu camo to establish 
himself in the Kuanto as well as at Sumpy in Suruge was 
this: After the death of his father, he had gradually in- 
creased the family domains in Mikawa, and became vory 
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influential there. In Hideyoshi’s time, however, he received 
from that general an order to surrender to the government 
his Mikawa properties, and some other, and accepted in 
exchange for thom five of the eastern provinces, including 
that in which Yedo, now Tokio, stands, It appears that 
Hideyoshi suggested to Tyéyasu the merits of the grent 
plain of Yedo as a site for the capital city of the Kuanto, 
and Tyéyasu had already commenced the building of it when 
Hideyoshi died. It may be well to remark here what has 
not before been stated, viz. that Hideyoshi and Iyéyasu at 
one time ranged their armies against each other, but 
Hidoyoshi subsequently prevailed upon Iyéyasu to restore 
peace between them, and induced him to visit Kioto and 
make his submission to the emperor. 

Before his own death, Hideyoshi caused his adopted son, 
Hidetsuga, whom he had nominated his successor, to be put 
to death, on the ground that he was wn lbertin ef un 
homme cruel, and had subsequently nominated his own son, 
Hideyori, his successor. Hidoyori being very young and 
inexperienced, however (but six years old, in fact), Hideyoshi 
in his will appointed a council of regency, composed of 

. Tokugawa Iyéyasu and othors. The others having died, 
Tyéyasu soon found himself the only regent, and so governéd 
tho country as to win increasing popularity from day to 
day. Tho result was, as usual, jealousy of his power, and a 
conspiracy to overthrow it. Ono of the former favourites 
of Iideyoshi sot himself to work to bring about the old 
crimo of assassination, persuading some of the most in- 
fluential Daimios that it was the wish of Hideyori to have 
Tyéyasu put to death. ‘This led to a strong combination 
against him—a combination that was doubtless strengthened 
by the apprchension that Tyéyasu contemplated setting 
Hideyori aside and taking to himself the governing power 
of the realm. Othors again objected alike to Tyéyasu and 
to the son of Hideyoshi, viewing both as mere upstarts, 
without any real claim or just pretension to govern the 
country. Nor wore the family of Nobunagn idle, some of 
thom secking to assert their claims to the exeeutive govern- 
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ment. To make the position of the country still more 
complex and dangerous, there was the army that had 
veturned from Korea without employment, under leaders 
who had gained victories, and longed to achieve others. 
The result of all these complications was, after many hosita- 
tions, war—war between an eastern army led by Tyéyasu’s 
generals, and a western army led by his enemies in league, 
including the partisans of Hideyori, and of the pretenders 
of Nobunaga’s family. 

The battle fought between these two armios, at a place 
onlled Sekigahara, in the year 1600, was one of tho greatest 
and most decisive ever fought in Japan. ‘ Unfortunately the 
manuscript accounts which I have obtained of it so abound 
with names of persons and places, and run into so many 
details, that greater time and labour than I ean devote to 
the matter are essential to a full and clear deseription of it. 
Tt may be woll to state, however, that the sito of it was an 
undulating plain, at the foot of a mountain rango, through 
which plain runs the great high road, the Nakasendo, con- 
necting tho capitals of Kioto and Tokio by a northern route, 
just as the Tokaido conncots them by a southern route, The 
intrusion of the Owari Bay into the southern coast of Japan 
forces tho ‘Tokaido so far northward at Nogoya, or rather at 
Miya, as to bring these two great thoroughfares within 
fifteen miles of each other, and Sckigahaze is on the Naka- 
sondo, near to this point of approach, and at a distanco of © 
about nine milos to the east of Lake Biwa, ‘Tho castlo of 
Ogaki was the stronghold of the westorn army, tho castle of 
Gifu that of the eastern, Both Ogaki and Gifu are in tho 
province of Mino; and, speaking generally, tho provinces 
east of Mino had submitted to Iyéyasu and tho castorn 
army, while those to the west for the most part lad sub- 
mitted to the wegtern army. The castlo of Otsu, on Lake 
Biwa, 2 few miles to the south-west of Ogaki, was held for 
the eastern army—a circumstance which materially influenced 
the action of the western commanders, 

A council of war was held, and the relative morils of 
remaining within the castlo and of leaying it wero warmly 
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discussed. It was decided to leaye it, on the ground that 
their force (one hundred and twenty-eight thousand men) 
was so much greater than that of Tyéyasu (seventy-five 
thousand) that it would disappoint and discourage the 
troops if they failed to go out and crush the enemy. 
Accordingly the western army marched forth at night from 
the castle of Ogaki, and took up its position at Osekimura. 
When Iyéyasu heard that the western aimy had come out 
into the open he was glad, and issued orders to advance 
upon it, himself leading the centre of his force, About the 
break of day they reached Momokubarino, but it was so 
foggy that objects a few yards in front could not be seen. 
The two armies, still advancing, met at Sckigahara, the 
western force avoiding battle at first, in the hope of enticing 
the easterns into a less favourable position, Iyéyasu, how- 
ever, resolved to bring on the fight, and ordered an attack, 
Fire was opened with arrows snd bullets, to the sound of 
drums and bugles, and an awful battlo ensued. The fight- 
ing was bravely carried on upon both sides for several 
hours, the eastern troops, who were so greatly outnumbered, 
suffering most severely. At one time the eastern army 
was about to retreat, but the coming up of its reserves, 
under Hachisuka Yorishiye and others, restored the balance 
of fighting force, and prolonged both the struggle and the 
wicertainty of its issue. The two armies were now 80 
equally matched that they advanced together and retreated 
together, and together swayed to and fro, neither army 
being able to bring the battle to a decisive point. Mean- 
while tivo generals, Hidemoto and Hideaki, with their 
troops, held aloof from the fight, upon the mountain side, 
in apparent uncertainty as to which side they should join. 
The eastern army therefore fired a shot towards their 
camp to test their intentions, Upon thig they descended 
tho mountain slope and fell upon the western troops, 
throwing them into disorder, At this critical moment— 
critical for Iyéyasu, for his house, and for the empire of 
Japan—that great captain ordered a géneral adyance Of his 
troops, which was carried ont with gnch force and enthu- 
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siasm that the whole western army was utterly routed, and 
pursued with great slaughter by the victorious eastern 
troops, Most of the western leaders were killed, and others 
driven into hiding for their lives. The heads were cut off 
all those who were overtaken, to the number, according 
to native histories, of a third of the whole western army. 
Tyéyasa pursued his advantage with such zeal and deter. 
mination that Kioto, Osaka, and even the distant provinces 
of Choshin and Satsuma—indeed the whole of Japan—yery 
soon submitted to him. He was in 1603 created Sei-i-tai- 
Shogun by the emperor, and that place and title remained 
hereditary in his family until the overthrow of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate in 1868. Some of his successors took to them- 
selves the title of Zai-Kun (sometimes written “Tycoon” 
by strangers), signifying “High Princo.” This title was 
never given by the Mikado, and wos e mere assumption of 
the Shoguns, who were always, and in tho days of their 
greatest power, officers of the Mikado, As soon as Japan 
came into contact with the outer world, and began to make 
treaties, the pretended royal power of the Tai-Kun broke down, 
and the authority of the Mikado, or emperor, was assorted. 
Neither the battle of Sekigahara nor the other military 
successes which followed it finally disposed of Hideyori, 
the son of Hideyoshi, who gaye trouble to Iyéyasu long 
after he attained the Shogunate, That office, in fact, 
Tyéyasu held for a couple of years only, making it over in 
1605 to his son Ilidétada; himself exercising, however, in 
his retirement, as much power ag he pleased. In the yoar 
1614, Hideyori, on the recommendation of one Ono, Haru- 
naga, raised an army at Osaka for the purpose of recovering, 
if possible, the power of his (the Toyotomi) family. Iyéyasu 
thereupon brought together troops to attack Osake, Many 
of those who guflpred defeat at Sekigahara, and had since 
lived in.concealment, found their way to that city, and 
joined Hideyori. None of the lords of provinces joined him, 
but he raised altogether about fifty thousand men, There 
wag much disappointment at the comparative smallness of 
this force, but the rehgls had gone tog far to retreat, Nour 
VoL. 1 P 
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tho end of the year 1614, Iyéyasu and his son Hiddtada 
reached Fushimi, seven miles south of Kioto, and advanced 
on Osaka, completely surrounding it, “so that there was 
not an inch of space left around the castle of Osake.” The 
investing army numbered, say the native histories, half a 
million of men. The stockades erected outside by the 
Osaka forces were carried with a rush, and the castle itself 
was closely besieged. Tyéyasu offered Hideyori peace on one 
of the three following terms: 1, That the outer works of the 
castle should be destroyed, and the moat filled in; 2, that 
Hideyori should remove to Yamato ; 8, that he should deliver 
up his mother as ahostage. After a time, Hideyori accepted 
the first of these stipulations, and peace was concluded. 

It did not last long, however. Scarcely had Iyéyasu 
withdrawn and dispersed his forces, before Hideyori again 
raised the standard of revolt, and this time collected a force 
of » hundred and twenty thousand men, At first declining 
to believe, or pretending not to believe, this news, Iyéyasu 
vefused to act; but the proofs of rebellion soon became go 
manifest that he was compelled once more to bring large 
forces together and march westward. In the fourth month, 
the van of the eastern army reached Kioto, and soon after- 
wards in the following month Lyéyasu and Hidétada arrived, 
and proceeded with the combined army towards Osaka, 
Hidoyori divided his army into three divisions, retaining 
the general command himself, and mado various attacks 
upon tho eastern troops as they approached the city. At 
length the castle was reached, attacked, and set on fire, 
and aftor terrible fighting and bloodshed the rebels were™ 
completely beaten. 

In the course of the battle, when the eastern troops had 
succeoded in breaking into the castle, Hideyori and his 
mother Yodokimi were removed into g storehouse, and 
Hideyori’s wife (who was a daughter of the Shogun Hide- 
tada) was sent to her father in the eastern army, Tyéyasu 
sont officers to guard the storehouse and protect its inmates, 
and despatched a messenger to the latter saying that he did 
not forget his past intimacy with the Taiko, and that if they 
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would come out of the castle to him he would spare their 
lives, sending Hideyori to Koya, and giving his mother a 
pension of twenty thousand fokus of rico. The western 
general in command sent back to say that Hideyori and his 
mother were under great obligations to Tyéyasu for his 
liberality, and would come and thank him in person if he 
would provide them with Aagos (the sedan-chairs then in use) 
in which they could pass safely through the many thousands 
of troops that surrounded them. While these messages 
were passing, however, some of Iyéyasu’s troops attacked 
the storehouse with guns, and Hideyori then said, “I am a 
son of the Taiko, and it is my fate that I should come to 
this,” and then he put himself to death, Yodokimi, his 
mother, commanded her attendant to kill her; and then 
theix principal generals committed hara-hir, and “accom- 
panied them in their death.” Thug the Toyotomi family 
became extinct, and with them became oxtinct too tho many 
troubles which they occasioned, This was the last great 
battle fought upon the soil of Japan prior to the revolutions 
of our own time, and therefore the last fought there for two 
hundred and fifty years, Its offect was to placo tho Toku- 
gawa family upon the seat of the Shogunate for tho same 
period. 

Thus much of the military doings of Iyéyasu. ‘Let usnow 
consider his action with reforence to the roligions of tho 
country. Ho, like his predecessor, was in tho onrly days 
of hig supremacy busily oceupied in subduing thoso who 
pofused to acknowledge him, and consoquently allowad tho 
Fesuits to pursue their own course without determined 
interruption. A hundred of these foreign priests con- 
sequently established themselves in Kioto, Osaka, and 
Nagasaki, But in 1600, aftor the victory of Sckigahara, 
which so fully confirmed his powor, he issued an edich of 
‘expulsion against the missionaries. Tho Jesuits stale that 
he withdrew this edict, on account of the throatening 
attitude of some of the conyerted nobles who had proviously 
supported him; but the Japanese accounts do nob confirm 
this, The Roman Catholics had, however, made so munch 

r2 
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progress in the country that Iyéyasu was doubtless obliged 
to exercise prudence and patience in putting his hostility 
into practice, The converts numbered nearly two millions, 
and there were Christian churches in every province of 
Kiushiu, except two, and also at Kioto,-Osaka, Sendai, and 
Kanagawa. In eight provinces only of Japan had the new 
yeligion gained no footing. Remembering this, but re- 
membering also that from the beginning the spread of 
Roman Catholicism had been associated with apprehensions 
of foreign conquest; that the Christian converts of rank 
and power had been induced by the missionaries to employ 
their influence in persecuting the unconverted, and in 
offending and injuring the existing priesthoods of the 
country; that the Buddhists in particular (to whom Iyéyasu 
was favourable) had suffered the most terrible slaughters 
and spoliations from Nobunaga, the protector of the 
Christians; and that the revolts of Hideyori, culminating in 
the bloody battles of Osaka, had been in large part promoted 
by the Jesuits, whom he entertained, and whose patron he 
wag—it is not surprising that when the time came Iyéyasu 
resolved to expel the foreigners, nor is it surprising, though 
it ig most deplorable, that “the decree of expulsion directed 
against the missionaries was followed by a fierce outbreak 
of porsecution in all the provinces in which Christians were 
to be found, which was conducted with relentless severity ”* 
(Gubbins). 





* My. Giiffs stutes that in 1611 
Tyéyasu ablained documuntary eyi- 
dence of what he had long suspected, 
viz, the existence of a plot on the 
pmt of the native conveits and the 
foreign emisseries to reduce Japan to 
the position of a subject etate, The 
chief conspirator, Okubo, then go- 
yornn of Sado, to which pluce thou- 
sonds of Christians hud been sent to 
worl: the mines, was to be made here- 
ditary 1uler by the forcignas, The 
names of the chief native and forcign 
conapiratois were written down, with 
the usual seal of blood fiom the end 


of the middle fuga of tho 1ingleader, 
With this paper was found, concealed. 
in an iron box in an old well, a vast 
hoard of gold and silver, In tho 
chapter which follows upon the 
foreign 1elutions of Japan, I adduco 
further evidence on this subject, and 
quote one sathor, Monfamus, who 
athibutes the Shogun’s repressive 
measures, the consequent revolt of 
Shimabura, and ull its tiain of evils, 
to the alleged forging by the Dutch 
of a letter which theatened a Por- 
tuguese conquest of the country, 
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It was under Iyéyasu that the extirpation of Roman 
Catholicism from Japan commenced in earnest. There 
had been persecutions before his time—the burning of the 
nine missionaries at Nagasaki, for example—but they were 
all of » more or Jess local charactor. It was Iyéyasu's 
edict of 1614 which opened the vials of wrath upon the 
devoted heads of missionaries and native convorts alike, 
The processes of detection and of punishment bore a start- 
ling resemblance to those which the Spanish Inquisition had 
just before employed, and with which some of the Jesuit 
missionaries to Japan were probably but too familiar, My. 
Gubbins, of our consular service in Japan, in the able 
paper to which I have frequently referred, tells us that a 
special service, called the Christian inquiry, was organised 
to devise methods for detecting, arresting, imprisoning, and 
punishing the Christians, who were subjected not to death 
only, but to tortures and horrors far more terrible than any 
death that is at once swift and certain, Lyen crucifixion, 
strangling, and drowning—all of which were resorted to— 
were morciful punishments compared with others that were 
sometimes inflicted upon the unfortunate conyorts of the 
Jesuit priests. ‘“ We read of Christians being executed in a 
barbarous manner in sight of onch other, of their being 
hurled from the tops of precipices, of their boing buried 
alive, of their being torn asunder by oxen, of their being 
tied up in rice-bags which were hoaped up together, and of 
the pile thus formed being set on fire. Others were tortured 
before death by insertion of sharp spikes under the nails 
of their hands and feet, while some poor wretches, by a 
refinement of horrid cruelty, wore shut up in cages, and 
there left to starve with food before their oyos.” It is snd 
toremember ; but it must in justice to the Japanese be said 
that religious persecutions and tortures such as these wore 
unknown in Japan before the Jesuit missionaries of Spain 
and Portugal found their way there, Until their appearance 
every Japanese was freo to worship at any shrine or temple 
which pleased him, and it was, sad to say, from the 
missionaries that Japan learnt to introduce losa and 
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shame and suffering and torture and death into matters 
of religion. 

I havé ‘picviously spoken of Tokugawa TIyéyasu as one 
who encouraged the peaceful arts. It might be fairly said 
that tho revival of learning dates from his accession to 
power. For six hundred years before his time ihe empire of 
Japan had been torn by the siruggles and competitions of 
military commanders, and although the brief intervals of 
peace had often beon turned to good account, as I have 
previously shown, it was not possible for either art or 
literature to become speedily and progressively developed 
under the Taira, the Minamoto, the Ashikagas, Nobunaga, 
and Hideyoshi. Iyéyasu gave the country pence, and even 
before that peace became sottled and lasting (by the de- 
struction of Iideyori) he took education and literature 
under his care. Soon after the great battle of Sckigahara, 
he founded (in 1601) at Fushimi, near Kioto, a school for 
the encouragement of literature ; and in 1614 ho established 
another at Kioto, placing at the hend of ita learned man 
named Seikuwa, Scikuwa had in early life been a priest, 
but had abandoned the priesthood for scholarship, and in 
faco of many difficulties “ undertook the restoration of 
moral education.” Under the patronage of Tyéyasu he did 
much towards the accomplishment of his object. Wa are 
told on good authority that after “general peaco and order 
wore ostablished under the Tokugawa family, each Daimio 
became possessed of his own land, and provided for the edu- 
cation of his vassals, and the people living in his dominion,” 
In the account to be given horeafter of our visit to Shid- 
zuoka, the residenco of Iyéyasu, I shall have occasion to make 
further mention of the services rendered by him personally to 
literature ; but it is proper to mention here that he ordered 
several Chinese works to be printed by means of movable 

types formed of wood and of copper, and that he caused 
valuable books to become objects of special search and 
inquiry, with a view to their collection and proservation. 

Before the time of the Tokugawa Shogunate the Daimios, 
or provincial princes, had possessed for their own advantage 
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tho gold, silver, and other mines included in their domains, 
converting the produce into money as they saw fit, Tyéyasu ‘ 
however, took the mines of the country into his own hands, 
and placed them under the direction of ono Okubo-Nogayasn, 
_ upon whose advice he had acted in centralising the conirol, 
“Okubo took vigorous measures for working and letting tho 
mines of Idzu, Sado, and Iwami, which chiefly consisted of 
gold and silver, and returned considerable revenues. Later 
on numerous other mines were discovered in different parts 
of the country, and became an important source of income, 
Tyéyasu algo took an active interest in the foreign relations 
of the country, He sent back to Korea the prisoners mado 
at the time of Hideyoshi’s invasion, and renewed peaceful 
relations with that country, which sent an ambassador to 
Japan, and continued to do so at each change of Shogun, 
the princes of Tsushima being always charged to recoive 
the Korean ministers. During Tyéyasu’s time some Dutch 
ships arrived at Sakai (near Osaka) and sought permission 
to trade with Japan. Tyéyasu sent for one of tho captains, 
and made many inquiries respecting forcign countries, 
Having learnt that there existed foreign countrios in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, he conceived the design 
of opening commercial relations with them, Sovoral English 
vessels likewise arriving from the Philippines, Cambodia, 
Annam, Macao, ete., he gave audience to their captains, 
authorised them to trado, and gave thom letters to thoir 
respective sovereigns, IIe likowiso sont a ‘Japanoso ship 
to visit the Spanish possessions of the New World, A 
Japanese subject was aleo sont to Italy to study the roligion 
and manners of that country. He further sought to ronew 
friendly relations with China, sending tho omperor a letlor 
through the king of Loo-choo. In that letter he explained 
that different countries produced different pioducls, and 
that it would be wise to exchange produco with cach othor, 
each supplying the other with ils own superfluity, and 
taking in exchange what the other had in abundance. Tho 
letter was not answered, but many Chineso merchants woul 
to Japan to carry ont its objects, Tyéyasu also applied 
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himself vigorously to internal improvements, including the 
yepair and the making of public roads, and more particu- 
larly the perfecting of the great highway between the 
emperor’s capital and his own, ée. between Kioto and 
Yedo, known as the Tokaido. The regulations laid down 
by him were both comprehensive and detailed, and tended 
immensely to facilitate internal communication. 

Tyéyasu died in March 1616, at the city of Shidzuoka, 
where the last years of his life were peacefully spent, and 
in the following year his remains were removed to Nikko, 
whore his son had erected for them a splendid shrine. He 
was deified as Gongen Sama, and is there worshipped under 
that title, He left behind him a legal treatise or code, now 
celebrated as the “ Legacy of Iyéyasu.” A learded barrister 
who has rosided in Japan* has made a careful study of this 
work, and arrived at the following results respecting it. It is 
a compilation of old laws and not a series of new ones, but is 
original in so far as it contains the maxims of government 
by which the successors of Iyéyasu were to be guided. The 
leading principles of it, so far as these are concerned, are as 
follows; The relation of the Shogun to the Mikado was to be 
one of reverential homage, the theoretical supremacy of the 
latter being strengthened in every way—whereas former 
Shoguns had often treated tho Mikado with rudeness or 
contompt. Tho respect formorly paid to the relatives of the 
Mikado, and to the old court aristocracy, was to be continued, 
To inferiors the Shogung were to behave with courtesy and 
considoretion, not pressing upon them harshly or tyranni- 
cally. The places of government of the lesser Daimios were 
to be frequently changod, ostensibly to prevent misgovern- 
ment, but .really to avoid endangering the power of the 
Shoguns, Finally, peace was to be preserved in the empire 
as long as possible. “To assist the people,” says Iyéyasu, 
“is to give peace to the ompire;” and certainly he and his 


*-Mi. W. E, Giigshy, B.A., of authenticity of the ‘Legacy, but 
Balliol College, Oxford, and of the even if it be not his own composition 
Tuner Temple, Mr. Giigsby says, it undoubtedly embodies the policy 
“Doubts bayo beon cast upon the of Lyéyasu, and is of historical value.” 
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successors gave Japan the benefit of this assistance for two 
and a half centuries. 

The arrangements of Nobunaga for the government of 
the country after his death failed, as wo have scon, and 
Hideyoshi seized the government, His arrangements 
equally failed, and Iyéyasu succesded to his power, and 
yeyiyed the high office of Shogun, The plans which ho laid 
down worked so successfully for two centurios and a half 
after his death that it is worth while to take brief noto 
of them. In the first place, Iyéyasu made a careful ro- 
distribution of the lands, so devised as to place his nearost 
relatives and most trusted frionds in the most important 
positions, and thus to putas much check as possible upon 
doubtful feudatories, The chief vassals of the crown who 
possessed or came into possession of @ revenue excecding 
ten tliousand hokus of rice were designated Daimios. Theso, 
although of equal nominal rank with the Shogun, were 
really his subordinates (and in large part his nominces), 
and had to perform acts of homage to him. The number 
of the Daimios is officially stated to have been two hundred 
and forty-five, of whom eighteen of the oldest and most 
powerful were called kokushiu, “ruler of province”; about 
« hundred and thirty were called fudai, all of whom wero 
created Daimios by Iyéyasu in reward for their sovvices as 
generals or retainers of his—about a third of tho number 
being members of his own family! and the romainder, of 
somewhat inferior grade, wore likewisé promoted from 
among those who had supported Iyéyasu along the road 
to power. Some of the kokushiu, or most powerful order 
of Daimios, had descended from tho feudal barons of 
Yoritomo, while they had subsequently won their provinces 
by the sword. They had been either defeated or coneiliatod 
by Iyéyasu, and in making his dispositions he took care 
to interpose his own nominees as far as possible betwoon 
and around those who might otherwise combino against 
him. He similarly protected the Mikado’s capital, Kioto, 
in order that his person might bo secure from seizure. 

The Daimios exercised independent authority within their 
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own domains, residing with their retainers in walled towns, 
and ruling separately over provinces or districts which pro- 
vided within themselves everything which they required— 
thus realising, as has been said, the idea of independence 
which the Greek states strove in vain to accomplish. Tho 
power of Tyéyasu as Shogun had to be asserted and exercised 
with some prudential restaaint over the hokushix Daimios, 
but the fudaz wore wholly subject to him, and he could 
change their places or vary their revenues at will. ‘The 
executive government of the Shogun was composed of Daimios 
whom he could thoronghly trust, the subordinate posts being 
held by retainors of his own family or its connections. The 
Daimios possessed the power of granting out their lands, but 
they could not add to them, even by conquest, without the 
Shogun’s permission, and the fundamental condition of their 
Daimioates was, of course, that of military service. 

Below the Daimios camo thoir two-sworded retainers, the 
samurat, upon whom, usually in return for military service, 
grants of land had been bestowed, These formed at once 
the military and the educated class—“ the backbone of the 
nation” (Mounsoy). In fact the Daimios farmed out their 
lands to the samurai in return for their military sorvices, 
Those samurai possessed the right of sub-feudating their 
land grants on tho samo condition. “Military service was 
incumbent on ovory one who held lands; and so for was 
this theory carried that a vassal who was not able to 
perform the service by reason of age or sickness, abdicated 
in favour of his son” (Grigsby). As the lands wore es- 
cheated to the Daimio in the event of death without an 
heit, the practice of adoption became common, If the vassal 
proved faithless to his superior, his property was forfeited. 

Tho Shogun—himself the chief of the Daimios—had o 
special class of vassals, called hatamoto, upon whom he chiefly 
depended for servico about his person in war time; and 
from among whom the officials of the Shogun’s govern- 
ment were chosen, They aro said to havo numbered eighty 
thousand throughout the country, the larger part residing 
in the Shogun’s capital, Yedo. There was another closs, 
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of whom (having reference to a subsequent poriod) My. 
Griffis says: The gokenin, many of tho descondanta of 
Iyéyasu’s private soldiers, were inferior in wealth and rank 
to the hatamoto, but with them formed tho heroditary 
personal following of the Shogun, and constituted tho 
Tokugawa clan proper, whose united resources amounted to 
nearly nine million ote. “The Shogun, or chief Daimio of 
the empixe, had thus unapproachable military resources, fol- 
lowing, and revenue, and could oyerawe court and omporor 
above, princes and vassals beneath.” All the above classes, 
of less rank than the Daimios, were samurai, of whom yory 
diverse accounts indeed are given, ven the same authors 
sometimes describe them as the life and soul of the country, 
the impersonations of chivalry and valour, “ the class which 
for centuries monopolised arms, polite loarning, patriotism, 
and intellect,” and at other times denounce them as a class of 
whom “ the majority spent their life in eating, smoking, and 
lounging in brothels and tea-housos, or led a wild life of 
crime in the great cities.” The truth no doubt is that thoy 
enjoyed the best opportunities for acquiring education and 
culture, as the military class ofton do in times of peace; bul 
enjoying at the same time a free command of time, tho ma- 
jority wasted their opportunities, as they too frequontly do, 
while the minority made a bettor use of them, and balanced 
the dishonour of the many by their virtues and distinctions, 

While working out the arrangoments skotchod aboyo, 
by which he secured the power of his dynasty by tho 
strongest and most widespread ties of personal fealty, 
Tyéyasu did not neglect to provide also for his successors 
the strength and the prestige which a great and castled 
city would afford to his successors, He was tho founder 
and the builder of Yedo, now Tokio, the modern capital 
of Japan, In the common order of things, and with a man 
of less ability and originality than he, the restoration of 
the Shogunate would have resulted in the rebuilding of 
Kamakura in greater beauty and splondour than ever. But 
Kamakura was not the best site for an castorn capital, and 
this Iyéyasu and his advisers discovered. 
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The castle of Yedo was founded in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. A few huts of fishermen at that time 
existed along the beach of the bay of that name, and thence 
stretched away inland the wide plain of Musashi, covered 
with reeds and sedge,* but dotted here and there with 
small villages on elevated spots. Its builder was 2 general 
named Ota Dokuan, whom the Kamakwra authorities had 
stationed on the rising ground of what is the present 
suburb of Shinagawa {of Tokio), in order to guard against 
attacks from the cast during the troublous times then 
prevailing in that part of Japan. The rivers which flow 
into the Bay of Yedo appeared to him of great importance 
both for transport and for defence, and it is recordéd as 
a fact that in later times, whenever war broke out in that 
part of the country, the first care of the commandant of 
Yedo Castle was to throw forward a detachment of troops 
to the bank of the branch of the Tonégawa which flows 
into Yedo Bay, in order to prevent the enemy from crossing 
that river. If successful in the field, these troops inflicted 
a severe check upon the advancing foo; if themselves 
worsted, they could always fall back upon the castle. In 
1456 Ota Dokuan, convinced of the advantages of tho site, 
commenced building this castle of Yedo on part of the 
ground which it at present occupies. Dokuan appears to 
have been « poet as well as a general—indeed most Japanese 
of education are pocts after a fashion—and in the year 1474 
he collected sixteen literary guests within his new residence 
and held a poetical meeting,t himself composing a poem in 
which was the picturesque verse— 


To my hut adjoins a fir-tree plain, and hard by rolls the sea; 
Tho lofty peak of Fuji is seon from below the eaves,” t 


In 1590, after the Later Hojo had been-overthrown by 


* Tao and cocasionally in the t Many of the yerscs composed on 
vomainder of this chaptor I derive this occasion are still preserved, 
my desoription, sometimes literally, + There is at present a platform in 


fiom Mr. McClatehio'’s prper on the grounds of the castle from whiol: 
«Tho Castle of Yedo.” T have seen the peak of Fuji, 
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the success of the siege of Odawara, as previously recounted, 
Hideyoshi had bestowed upon Iyéyasu the eight provinces 
to the east of the Hakoné barrier, known collectively as the 
Kuanto, instructing him at the same timo to fix his resi- 
dence at Yedo, which he immediately did. The cnatlo of 
Yedo, however well situated, and however charming the 
views of sea and mountain which it enjoyed, appears to have 
been at this time a poor sort of a construction, for an old 
account tells us that its inclosure was limited in extent 
and unsightly in appearance, the flights of steps being 
built of old ships’ boards. On Iyéyasu taking possession 
of it one of his attendants remarked, “In such o place as 
this my lord cannot receive guests; I pray that it may bo 
put in repair.” It is characteristic of the great general 
that he laughed and replied, “What 2 womanish idea! 
There is time enough for talking of repairs!” He im- 
mediately set to work, nevertheless, 10 provide for the 
military strength of his stronghold, surrounding it with 
a vast cordon of fortresses, bestowing each with grants of 
land upon officers high in his confidence, There wore 
thirty-two of these outlying defences, including Koga and 
Sekiyado in the province of Shimoda, Iwatsuki and Kawa- 
goye in Musashi, and Odawara in Sngami, all of which 
continued to be the fortified residences of influential Daimios 
down to the restoration of 1868. The castle of Yodo ilself 
was likewise taken in hand by its new master, who greatly 
enlarged its inclosure, excavated ifs broad monts, throw 
up their great earthern embankments, and built its many 
gates and bridges, It is said that three hundred thousand 
labourers were employed on these works, A native account 
says, “ Until that time if was merely a small fortification, but 
during the period Keicho (1596-1615) the site of tho castlo 
grounds was wislened, and it was mado a grand structure 
ag it at present stands, being an immense castle immutable 
for myriads of years.” Within tho vast area of the castle 
grounds were located many palaces for the ministers and 
chief officers of the Shogun’s court and government, in- 
cluding some of the greatest and most favoured of hig 
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Daimios. Around this great castle there naturally gathered 
many other residences, the number of which became very 
great in consequence of the Shogun requiring the Daimios 
to reside at short intervals in Yedo, and to leave their wives 
in residence there during their own absences in the pro- 
vineos, When the necessity of accommodating the lesser 
Daimios, the hatamoto, the gokenin, and also the manu- 
facturing, trading, and labouring classes in numbers 
proportioned to the requirements of a great military and 
government capital is takon into account, it is not sur- 
prising that Yedo soon grew to be, what fi.now tnder 
another name remains, the largest city in Japan, 

In concluding this chapter I must borrow from My, 
McClatchie’s story of the castle of Yedo the following 
account of the manner in which tho since famous Shiba 
tomples of Tokio became first connected with the Tokugawas, 
observing that during our stay in Tokio, with Admiral 
Kawamura, wo resided in tho immediate yicinity of this 
beautiful Shiba district, and passed almost daily through 
the temple grounds, The temple of Zojoji (by which name 
it was known) was at the time situated on the shore, and 
as Tyéynsu was riding into Yedo, and was approaching 
the main entrance of the castle, the incumbent of the 
temple, named Genyo Son-o, stood before his gate to seo the 
procession go by. From the archives of the tomple comes 
the following account of what passed, as recorded thera by 
the good priest himself :— 








“My lord, riding on horseback, was just passing in front of tho 
tomple gate, when, strange to say, his horse stood still of himself, and 
would not advance. My lord looked to left and right, and’ perceived a 
priest before the gato. He gave orders to his attendmits, snying, 
«Inquire what priost that is’ They therefore questioned mo, when I 
1eplied, ‘The templo is of tho Jodo sect, and my own name is Son-o.’ 
But before the attendants had repeated him my answer, my lord canght 
tha words as he sat on horseback, and said, ‘Then you are Son-o, tho 
pupil of Kanyo?’ (Kanyo was the priest of the temple of Taijiuji, in 
Tyéyasu’s own provinces of Mikawa.) I could only utter in 1esponse 
au oxclamation of surprise. ‘hon I'll halt awhile at your temple, 
said ho, and hé entered Zojoji. My lord next obsorved, ‘I wish to 
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take a meal by myself in this temple to-morrow morning, Imt it is 
quite unnecessary for you to make any oxtensivo proparations, end 
with these words he went on his way, ‘Tvuc to his promise, he arrived 
carly noxt day. I was in tho greatost delight, and offered him a 
humble repast, Then said my lord, ‘My solo reason for stating 
iny desivo to tako a meal hore this morning was es follows. Mora 
genoral to bo without an ancestral temple of his own is as though ho 
wore forgojful of tho fact that he must dio. Taifiuji, in the province 
of Mikawa,has of courso beon the tomple of my forofathers for genora~ 
tions back, but what I have now come to ask of you is to let mo mako 
this my own ancestral tomple hero, and enter with mo inlo a compact 
as between, priest and parishioncr” With tears of joy, I assonted. 
Ie with all. xeyorence pronounced his acquicseenco in'the Ten Bud- 
dhist Precepts, and then went back to the castlo, After this hoe was 
pleased io romovo Zojoji to Sakurada, but on tho grounds ihat it 
rondered tho frontage of his castle too confined, it was shortly atier- 
wards (in 1598), removed once more to its present sito to the west of 
tho sor~beach at Shiba,” 


From theso incidents, and from the patronago of tho Toku- 
gewa family which of courso followed them, tho tomples 
of Shiba derived their subsequent splendour, and their 
priests advantages of incrlculablo value, not tho least of 
which was tho high privilege accorded to tho head priest 
of riding in his palanquin up to tho vory ontranco-hull of 
tho castlo, instoad of dismounting at e gatoway lower down, 
like meancr mortals, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TILE TOKRUGAWS PERIOD (1603-1868). 


Tyéyasu’s successor, Hidétada—~He sends a subject to Europe to study its 
icligions—Decides against Roman Catholicism—Founding of the 
Wooyeno temples—Another empress reigns—Iyemitsu, the ablest of 
the Tokugawas—Iorein intercourse forbidden—tThe construction of 
sea-going vessels prohibited—The Christian revolt of Shimabara— 
Their castle seized and afterwards hesioged and captured-—~Massacre of 
tho Chiistidhs—An amy of “ maityrs’*—The fatal 10ck of Pappenberg 

— Christ” becomes a name of terror thoughout Japan—Hvil effects of 
foreign intercourse—IIome enterprises of Shogun lyemitsu—A mince- 
priest at Nikko—The emperor Go-Komio—Yedo iavaged by flle— 
Shogun Iyetsuma—Lis encomagement of literattuie—Maritime com- 
merce of the countiy—A literary Shogun (‘Tsunayoshi)—Iis lectures 
at his comt—T'ho Dutch traveller Kaempfor—Tsunayoshi's defective 
finance—Changes in the coinage—Snpprossion of smuggling—A scien- 
tific Shogun (Yoshimune)—Tho observatory of Kanda—Vhe calendar 
1oformed-—~Prosperity of the country in the eighteenth century—The 
“Rico Shogun "—A census taken in 1744—A1t and industry deve- 
loped—Spicad of public insti uotion—Russian demands upon Japan— 
Attack upon a garrison in Yezo—Spread of the Dutch language— 
Decline of the Tokugawa power—The long peace engenders luxury and 
decay~-Violent opposition to foicign intercowse—Roview of the 
Yokugawa period —List of the Tokugawa Shoguns. 

Tan period coyered by the heading of this chapter oxtends 

fiom the elovation of Iyéyasu to the Shogunate in 1603 

down to the excitements and changes that brought about 

the revolution of 1868. We have already seen that Iyé- 
yasu’s son Hidétnda had succeeded, at least nominally, to the 

Shogunate twelve years before the fathor’s death; bub on 

that event happening, in 1616, he promptly proceeded to 

Kioto to do homage to the emperor, and prove his fidelity to 

him, This was during the reign of Go-Mino-o-Tenno, but 
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tho ex-omporor Go-Yozoi took advantage of tho orcasion to 
addvess Hiddiada as follows: “ Your fathor has gono from 
us, and ib will now bo for you, who havo tho happiness to 
become Shogun in a time of peaco, to purano the siudics 
necessary for learning all that a good administrator ought 
to know, Your fathor, less happy than you, attained to 
powor while civil war was ravaging the country, and ho 
conaequently was tmable to do all that ho desired in this 
respect. Be you zealous, laborious, and faithful to your 
sovereign, and above all chaga from your mind tho fallacious 
dveams of ambition.” Hidétada, profoundly moved by thoso 
simple but wise words, conformed himself all his lifo, we 
are told, to these counsels, and oxamples of this have beon 
recorded, Desiring more definite information about Chris- 
tinnity, he sent ono of his subjects, Ibi-Masnyoshi, to Murope 
to study attentively the principles of that roligion. At tho 
ond of several years Masayoshi roiurned to Japan, and was 
immediately called to the palaco to make his report, ITidé- 
tade, listened attentively all day and night without inter- 
ruption till his report was finished; and whon, during tho 
audionco, his courtiors suggosted that ho would injuro his 
hoalth by so much fatigue, tho Shogun replied: “You speak 
of my fatiguo, gentlomon, but what is that in comparison 
with the frtiguos, T would even say with tho troubles, tho 
privations, and the dangors which Ibi-Masayoshi has not 
shrunk from undergoing in ordor to faithfully fulfil his 
mission?” Tho rosult of Ilidéteda’s reflection upon tho 
report thus made to him was the conchision, that tho 
Roman Catholic religion would be injurious to Japan, and 
he renewed tho interdiction which alroady forbade its prac- 
tice in the country. j 

Tt was from the Shogun Hidélada thet the eminent 
eovlosiastic (Dai-Sejo) namod Tenkni obininod an authorisation 
to construct a temple at Shinobu-Gaoka in Yodo, since so 
woll known as Uyeno, or Wooyono. The government under- 
igok to bear the costs of its construction, obtaining tha 
yequisito funds from several of the Daimios, Tho tomple 
was named Kuwan-ci-ji, and Tenkai was appointed to the 
VOL. 1. Q 
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charge of it. A shorb time before the government had 
ordered the construction at Shiba, in the inclosure of the 
temple of Zojoji, both a mortuary chapel and a tomb dedi- 
cated to the ex-Shogun Iyéynsu. From these beginnings 
sprang the famous Tokugawa temples and burial-zlaces of 
Shiba and Toyeizan, or Wooyeno, the beauty and renown 
of which have cast somewhat into the shade temples and 
burial-places more deserving of celebration by reason of 
their greater antiquity and solemnity. 

In the year 1630, an incident occurred in the sovereignty 
of Japan which deserves note for more than one reason : 
a lady once more ascended the imperial throne, and was 
destined to oceupy it for fourteen years. The emperor 
Go-Mino-o had made the daughter of the Shogun Hidétada 
his empress, aud by her had a daughtor, who yeceiyed the 
too troublesome name of ‘l'oo-Fuku-no-in, From the time 
of the empross Shotoku, who, it will be remembered, reigned 
twice over, eight centuries and a half before, no lady had 
occupied the throne; but now the highest station in the realm 
was occupied by one who was—and probably because she 
was—the daughter both of the nominal and of the actual 
sovereign. She reigned under the title of Miosho-Tenno 
until 1648, her brother Tyémitsu, who had succoeded. his 
father Hiddétada as Shogun in 1628, visiting Kioto to do 
homage to her at the time of her ascension, 

Tyémitsu distinguished his term of rule or office in many 
ways, and, after Iyéyasu, has been pronounced the ablest of 
the Tokugawas. He certainly carried out the feudal policy 
of his grandfather Iyéyasu even beyond the lengths to which 
he boro it, Iyémitsu it was who prescribed to the Daimios 
tho rule of residing in their own provinces and in Yedo 
alternately, he himself meeting them outside of his castle, 
reswearing them to their allegiance, and- taking their sig- 
natures to the compact in their own blood—a not unusual 
modo of sealing solemn coyenants in Japan, These forma- 
lities were gradually made more and more stringent by him, 
the Daimios being pushed more and more from the position 
of equality to that of vassalage. But that it was not 
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merely as a Tokugawa that Lyémitsn acted is shown by 
many ineidonts, of which it will suffice 40 cito ono. Tn 
writing to the govornor of Nagasaki he said: “If my 
dynasty (that of tho ‘lokugawa) should bo mado by intoslino 
wars to disappear, tho shamo would recoil upon mo only ; 
but if an inch of our soil wore to pass into the hands of 
foroigners, tho disgrace would bo a national one.” 

This sentence is reforred to by native writers in con- 
nection with tho revolt and massacro of Roman Catholics at 
Shimabara, which occurred during his government, as a 
proof that the object of Iyémitsu in intordicting tho foreign 
religion and exterminating its advocates was to avoid poli- 
tical complications which, in his opinion, must havo led 
either to wars with foreignors, or to insurrections in the 
country. Dut however this may be, Iyémitsn, socing that 
the edicts which had boon directed against tho Christians 
remained without offect, took stops for thoir onforeoment, 
and in order to check that foreign intercourse which scomod 
to him so injurious, as furthering tho sprond of Roman 
Catholicism, ho wont to the length of forbidding, mnder 
pain of doath, the construction of vessols largo onough to 
proceod to sea, Ilo so complotoly rovorsed tho policy of 
Tyéyasu as regards forcign tado thab he forbado tho 
admission to Japancso ports of any forcignors, oxcopling 
only the Chineso and the Dutch, and allowed those to trade 
only to the single port of Nagasaki. 

In 1637 camo tho famous royolt of Chrisuans at Shimn- 
bara to which 1 have just advorlod, In the aubumn of that 
year the peasantry of a districh in Ilizen (tho westernmost 
province of the great island of Kiushiu, and that in which 
Nagasaki is situated)—a district in which large nuwhers of 
converts had been mado—broke out inlo open robellion 
against tho government. ‘They soized tho castle of Shima- 
bara, repaired and armed it, and proparod to moot any 
forces which the Shogun might acnd against thom. Whon 
the number of tho rebels, amounting, it is said, to thirty 
thousand, is considered, and whon it is also rememborel 
that Ilizen is the most distant from Yodo of all, the provinees 
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of Japan (oxclusive of off-lying islands), that mountains and 
seas separated the rebels from the Shogun’s capital and 
military contre, and that the communications by sea were of 
the most unsatisfactory kind, it will not be surprising that 
three months were spent in reducing Shimabara, and that it 
was at last accomplished by the aid of Dutch cannon from 
Nagasaki. The rosisiance of the Christians was bravely and 
desperately maintained against the investing forces, but it 
ultimately of course gave way before the unlimited means of 
the government, and the “army of martyrs,” as many will 
consider them, was massacred by the victorious soldicry. 
The Roman communities scattored over the country were 
hunted out, and either banished, tortured, or put to death. 
Thon it was that from tho rock of Papponberg (2 pretty, 
peaceful island near tho entranco to Nagasaki harbour, 
which at first sight seemed to me to have no side sheer 
enough for the murderous purpose) tho poor converted 
Japanese wero hurled headlong to the gea, and onward into 
that other world—so for off in the midst of lifo, and so near 
in tho hour of death. Tho name of Christ became an 
object of shame and terror throughout Japyn. “For cen- 
turies the mention of that name would bate the breath, 
blanch the check, and smite with fear as with an earthquake 
shock, It was the synonym of sorcery, sedition, and all 
that was hostile to the purity of home and the peace of 
society. All over the ompire, in ovory city, town, village 
and hamlet; by the roadside, ferry, or mountain-pass; ati 
every aniranco to tho capital stood the public notice boards, 
on which, with prohibitions against the crimes that disturb 
the relations of socicty and governmont, was one tablet, 
written with a deeper brand of guilt, with a moro hideous 
memory of blood, with ® more awful terror of torture, than 
when the like superscription was affixed at the top of a 
cross that stood between two thieves on a little hill outside 
of Jerusalem, Its daily and familiar sight slartlod over and 
anon tho pensant to clasp hands and utter a fresh prayer, 
the bonze to add new venom to his maledictions, the magis- 
trate to shake his head, and the mother to find a ready 
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word to hush the erying of her fretful babo” (Griffis), So 
thoroughly was the Jushiu Aon, “corrupt seal,” snpposod 
to be eradicated, that thero was thought 10 remain nothing 
of it save “an awful scar on the national momory.” Besides 
the terrible “namo” of which Mz, Griffis has written in tho 
abovo passage so strongly, that author considors that tho 
only apparent results to Japan of nearly a hundrod yoors of 
Christianity and foreign intorcourso ivero “tho adoption of 
gunpowder and of firearms as weapons, the uso of tobacco 
and tho habit of smoking, the making of spongocake, the 
naturalisation into the language of a few foreign words, and 
the introduction of new and strange forms of disease,” 
among which the Japaneso count a scourge that must hore 
bo nameless. 

Bofore the time of Iyémitsu Japan had possossed three 
kinds of voppor moncy, coined in the country; but so much 
of this had beon employed by the Buddhists for casting 
monster bells and images of Buddha that the doficiency hed 
to be supplicd by the purchaso of Chineso money, which 
was paid for with gold from tha Japancse mings, valnod fur 
below its real worth, Tyémiisn pub an ond to this costly 
arrangomont, and himsolf struck a now coinage in copper, 
This Shogun also did much to improve the Tokugawa capital, 
crecting watch-laddors for tho prompt doteclion of fires, 
entling canals and building aquoduels for improving the 
wator supply, and in othor ways perfooting and aggrandising 
the city of his family’s pride. 

During tho poriod of Lyémitsu’s reign, so to call it, tho 
empress Mioshio was succeoded on tho throne by tho om- 
poror Go-Komio, who asconded it in L644, Nothmg sorious 
happened during his reign of ten years, bub thore wore 
internal troubles which it may be well to note, ‘There was 
a rovoli agains) *the Shogun by ouo Yui-Shoselsu, which 
proved go groat a failure that the worst offoct of ib was 
tho suicide by hara-kiri of the rebel. A moro significant 
indication of the dangors that thon existod may be found in 
the fact that tho priest Tenkai (whom we just now saw 
appointed to the charge of the Wooyeno tomples, bul was 
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subsequently sent in chargo of those at Nikko, and who 
appears to have been a wary and influential friend of the 
Tokugawas) urged the successive Shoguns to induce the 
court at Tokio to send a princo of the imperial blood to 
become a bozu at Nikko, his object being to secure for pos- 
sible emergencies one who could be set by the Tokugawas 
upon the throne in the event of a vacancy occurring by 
means of successful rebellion or otherwise. In pursuance of 
this purpose Prince Shucho-Shinno was sent to Nikko, and 
there entered holy orders. It is also an important fact that 
we read in native historics the statement that Go-Komio- 
Tenno was an instructed and energetic man, and was pro- 
posing to possess himself of the governing power when 
death surprised him. He died in 1654, and was succeeded 
by a younger brothor, in whose reign Yedo was rayaged by 
a terrible fire, many of the inhabitants being lost in the 
flames. ‘he Shogun’s ministers ordered several of the 
Daimios to return provisionally to their provinces, forbade 
the too rapid reconstruction of tho city in order to avoid 
extravagant expendituro, and issued ordinances against 
luxury and waste, These wise mensures, it is said, prevented 
the prices of wood and of other articles from rising ox- 
cossively, and thus saved the sufforers from tho fire from 
much of the further evil of pecuniary distress. Iyémitsu 
had died, be it noted, in 1649, and thereforo in tho previous 
reign, and had been succeeded in the Shogunato by Lyétsuna, 
who retained if for thirty yoars. The emperor Reigen 
commenced luis reign in 1663, and from that timo to 1680 
he and the Shogun Tyétsuna hold their respective high 
offices contemporarily. Their joint rule was not without 
points of interest. 

Tyétsuna appears to have given great encouragement to 
literature. He caused 10 bo composed dnd published an 
historic work of three hundred and ten volumes by Hayashi 
Haruatsu. Under his patronago a Tokugawa, tho prince of 
Mito, opened an establishment whore ho commissioned several 
great scholars to compose a detailed history of Japan. 
This work became very celebrated under the title Dai 
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Nihon Shi, which was given to it by command of tho 
emperor. ‘The Shogun’s government also crenied about 
this time a department charged with tho conduct of astro- 
nomicel observations; and the period was further noted 
in respect of scionco by the works of Seki, a colobrated 
mathomatician, who founded an important school known 
as that of Sekiriu. 

A curious anecdoto concerning countrymon of ours, 
belonging 1o this poriod, is told in illustration of the strong 
aversion which the Japanose then felt towards the Portuguese 
and Spanish, whose missionaries had introduced the religion 
which had become so hateful to them, and whom they 
believed responsible for all the misery and bloodshed which 
had fallen upon the country in the various persecutions by 
which that religion had been sometimes favoured and gomo- 
times resisted. Tho story is that an [English yossel arrived 
at Nagasaki, and sought permission to trade with tho natives ; 
but the Dutch residents haying informed tho local authorities 
that the king of England had marricd a Porlugueso lady, 
the captain of the vessel was ordered instantly to leayo 
the port. 

Moanwhile, the Shogun’s government oncouraged mari- 
dime commerce within its own limits, one instance of which 
may be cited in connection with tho growth of tho exslorn 
capital, Tho suddon foundation and development of tho 
city of Yodo, and tho rapid incroaso in tho nwnbor of its 
inhabitants, mado it largely dopondent upon othor and more 
ov less distant provinces for its supplies of provisions, Tho 
supplies from the sonthern and wostern provinces wore 
casily obtainable ; but those from tho fruitful provinces of 
the north, such as Dewa and Mutsu, for oxample, which 
grew largo crops of cereals, reachod Yodo with grout dilli- 
culty and irregularity. A rich morchant of tho city, namod 
Kawamura-Yasuhara, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the circumstances, oblained the concurrence of tho goyern- 
mont, and establishod a regular servico of junks for bringing 
down provisions from tho northern provinees. IIo con- 
structed a numbor of well-buill vessels, mannod thom with 
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picked sailors, and prescribed for them specific cargoes, times 
of sailing, and so forth, Those running from Mutsu had, of 
course, merely to coast round to Yedo, a distance of less 
“then four hundred miles; those from Dewa had to mako 
their way down the western coast to Shimonoséki, and thence 
by the inland sea and the south-eastern coast to Yedo, a dis- 
tance of very nearly two thousand miles. The establishment 
and successful working of these two linos of vessols greatly 
simplified the provisioning of tho city, and conferred many 
benefits upon the government and people. A sum of monoy 
was awarded fo tho enterprising merchant for his services, 
and he was soon afterwards empowered to improve the rivers 
of Osaka, and to cut the canal of Ajiwaka. 

The rule of Reigen*Zenno and Shogun Tyétsuna was 
succeaded by that of the emperor Higashiyamn and the 
Shogun Tswnayoshi, which lasted into the cightoonth 
century, terminating in 1708-9. Tho native historios say 
that Tsunayoshi was well-versed in literature and science, 
and gave great encouragement to both. He even made 
himself an instructor of others, assembling the princes and 
high functionaries about him, and expounding to them 
passages from the classics of the country, He also built in 
Yedo, and Nberally endowed, a temple dedicated to Confucius. 
It was in his time that the celebrated Dutch doctor 
Knempfer, whose great work on Japan is known to many, 
visited tho country, Tho Shogun gayo him frequont 
andionce, and facilitated his aeqnisition of the knowledge 
which he desired. In the educational history of tho country 
Tsunayoshi occupies & very prominent position, Tle was 
the patxon of the colebrated Lokushin, who was the second 
son of Shimsai, himself a distinguished literary man and 
priest, and son of tho famous Confuctan sago and priest 
Doshun, Doshun was the protégé of Iyéyasu, and had groat 
influence at the court of Yedo. When he died in 1657, at 
the age of seventy-five, ho left behind him works on a 
Inmdrod and thirty different subjecta, and a hundred and 
fifty volumes of essays. Ho was succeedod by Shimsai, who 
again was succeeded, as wo just saw, by Lokushin, To him 
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Tennayoshi gave a residence within tho castle ramparts ab 
Yedo, and directed him to remove tho tomple of tho sago 
his grandfather Doshun to Ushima, “whore it waa built 
with groat magnificonco, and called Tai-soi-don.” Tn tho 
following year the Shogun porsonally visited tho tomplo, 
and performed the coromony which had boon institnted in 
honour of Doshun, endowing tho temple with a permanent 
fund for the education of numerous students. 

Seldom before had lcarning been so prosperous, “ for now 
everybody, from the nobility down to the masses of tho people, 
began to appreciate literary studios.” Availing himsolf of 
the fiiendship of Tsunayoshi, Tokushin obtained from him 
permission to abandon the shaving of his hoad, which, as a 
teacher of Confucianism, he had Hitherto beon obliged to 
submit to, Usunnyoshi likewiso gave 'him a sooular title 
of high rank, and mado him prosident of tho college. All 
the scholars throughout the empire now abandoned tho 
custom of shaving tho hoad, and a gencral impulso to study 
was everywhere felt. Tho Daimios, socing Tsunayoshi so 
favourable to Icarning, imilated his example, and except in 
ancient times tho literary class had noyor before beou so much 
vespectod or encouraged.* [ am afraid that Tsunayoshi’s 
judgment was somewhat dofectivo in ono important branch 
of scionce—that of financo, for haying boon oxtremoly 
liboral, and given away more money than could bo xparad, 
he made a yory unsciontifle altompt {o roslore tho treasury 
balance by merely changing the designations and nominal 
valuo of tho coins in circulation, 

The reign of tho next omporor, Naka-Mikndo, oxtonded 
from 1710 to 1785,» poriod during which throo Shoguns 
successively carricd on tho governmont of Yedo, vis, 
Tyénobu, Iyétsugu, and Yoshimuné, The first of thom, 





* Lhe learned Sorai, or Ogin mon Ind the hoaow of doliveriny in 


Soyemon, was a ictainor of Yana- 
gisawa Yoshiynsu, who wasa favomite 
of tho Shogun ‘sunayoshi, and wo 
rend that “on overy geeasion that 
the Shogun visited Yoshryasu, Soye- 


Tus presones Ioctures on tho (Atineso 
clasaies” (*Onitlino Thstory of Hau- 
eation in Japan? hom which othar 
briof quotations im tho toxt are 
taken), 
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Tyénobu, promptly sot about. correcting the error made by 
his predecessor in’ dealing ‘with the coinage, by amending 
the altered money and restoring- it to its former condition, 
Finding that this suppressed ‘ one half of the current coinage, 
he issued a new ‘coinage, of smaller size, bub of an alloy of 
suitable value. These changes were not completed within 
the brief period (three years) of his tenure of power, and 
had to be coneluded by: his son and successor, Tyétsugu. 
But although Iyénobu’s rule was of such brief duration, 
he made an effectual mark upon the history of his country. 
He took great pains to allay and subdue the warlike. spirit 
which the people had been accustomed to cherish for many 
a century, and successfully directed their thoughts to polite 
and peaceful pursuits. * : 
While Iydétsugu was Shogun, strong measures ‘hind to be - 
taken to subdue the smuggling propensities of the natives: 
and of, the Chinese at Nagasaki. The Daimios of the west. 
coast received orders to take energetic measures for the 
suppression of contraband proceedings, About. the same 
time there arrived in one of the islands of Satsuma some’ 
Catholic missionaries, speaking the Japanese language, and 
wearing the Japanese. costume. The prince of Satsuma 
arrested them, and sent them to Yedo, at the disposition 
of the Shogun, They were there interrogated concerning 
their object in coming to Japan, and replied that their only 
object was to spread their religion. After they had been 
further questioned respecting scientific and other matters; 
they were thrown into prison, and died there soon after- 
wards, . 
Yoghimuné, the third of the Shoguns of Neka-Mikado’s 
reign, took great interest in astronomy and other branches 
of science, and his first act, it is said, was one for the 
ancouragomont of literature. He established a professorship 
the holder of which was to deliver lectures on Chinese . 
class to the Shogun himself, and his court. Another step 
in the same direction was the circulation through the 
writing schools of the'city of texts from Chinese. moral 
philosophy, fo be used as copies for the pupils, “Before, 
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becoming Shogun, Yoshimuné had oshibited x groab taste 
for astronomical and calondrical studios, nnd as soon as ho 
altained to power he sob abont giving offect to his wishos 
on these subjects, getting mado a large colestial globe for 
hig own use, and himself inventing an apparatus for delor- 
mining the meridian altitudo of tho sun, In tho Inet yoar 
of hia reign he built the observatory of Kanda, in Yedo, and 
placed therein the largo colestial globo before rofred to. 
He much consorted with scientific mon, sending for, ono 
Nishigawa Joken, from Nagaseki, and omploying anothor to 
attvise him yespecting the revision of tho calondar. Ilo 
obtained a European calendar, and recognised tho precision 
of it; but fearing to disturb the populace, he rofrained from 
adopting it. He interested himsolf in tho criminal laws, 
ordering minimum punishments for offences, pormitting tho 
frieids of persons who wore thought to bo unjustly con- 
demned to demand a revision of tho jndgmont, and for- 
bidding the use of torture savo whore flagrant proofs of 
culpability existed, and the accused, notwithstanding, 
obstinately refused to confess the truth To revised and 
completed the criminal code in a form in which it eontinuod 
down to our own time, Te caused to bo published a col- 
lection of all tho laws promulgetod from Lyéyasu’s time 
onward, IIe likewise greatly intorosted himsolf in agri- 
cultural and industrial questions, homg the first to introduce 
the culture of sugar-cano into Jupnn, and making himself 
master of the art of oxtracting and rofining the sngar 
obtained from it. History says thal many other industries 
were equally promoted by him, IIo likewiso caused Dutch, 
Korean, and Chineso horses io be imported into Japan for 
improving the native breed, Agriculture go flourished in 
his reign, and the prico of rice was consoqnontly bronght so 
extraordinarily loi, that he obtained the namo of Aome- 
Shogun, or “Rica Shogun.” To improved the system of 
taxation, making provision for remissions of taxes in Aimo 
of dearth, Further, he took a lively intorost in matical 
works and studies; caused a mannal of practical hygiono 
to be widely circulated among the country populations ; and 
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founded in Yedo a free hospital for the poor. A consus 
made after his death showed, in 1744, the population of 
Japan to be 26,080,000 souls, 

The reigns of the next succeeding emperors, two in 
number, were signalised by profound peace, with abundant 
rice crops, and consequently by an extraordinary develop- 
ment of art and industry. “ All the clans of Japan entered 
eagerly upon the path of progress,” Another empress, 
Go-Sakura-Machi, ascended the throne in 1763, She was 
sister to the last preceding emperor (Momozono), and 
daughter of his predecessor (Sakura~Machi), and she assumed 
the imperial power on account of her nephew, the heir to it, 
being too young to reign. She reigned eight years, and 
then made way for him by abdicating. He reigned for nino 
years (ending 1779), under the samo title os his father, 
Momozono, with the prefix “Go,” signifying ‘ Momozono 
the Second.” His reign was not altogether a satisfactory 
one, owing to the circumstance of tho Shogun, Iyéharu, 
having » minister who was equally corrupt and powerful, 
and who caused many serious disorders in tho administration 
of the country, 

The noxt emperor, Kokaku, enjoyed a long reign—from 
1780 to 1816. One of its early incidents was the removal 
from office of the corrupt minister, Tanuma, and the appoint- 
ment in his place of Matsudaira-Sadanobu.* The new 
minister effected great economies, corrected many abuses, 
and appointed to the offices of tho stato the most capable 
men ho could find, His goneral direction of the adminis- 
tration, under the Shogun Iyénori, was excollent. The 
courts of Yedo and Kioto appear to have been on good terms, 
for upon tho imperial palace in Kioto boing burnt down, 
Sadanobu, by Tyénori’s orders, rebuilt if on a far larger 





* Matsuduiia is tho name of a — thoir lands by yutue of direct giants 
village in Iyéyasu’s native provineo from Lydyasu. When tho Tokugawa 
of MiKawn, and it was adopted as a = dynusty was oveithrown wm 1867, 
family namo by neaily all those theo weie moro than fifty Daimios 
vassals of tho Tokugawas who held — beamg this sunamo, 
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scale and with greator splondour than before, This Shogun 
likewise greatly increascd tho university of Shohoi, and 
threw it open for coursos of public instruction, to which 
every one was admissible. Tho spread of public instruction 
had, in fact, by this timo become, under tho fostering care 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns, a subject of rivalry among tho 
provinces and local governors of Japan,* 

In the first year of Kokaku’s reign a famine ravaged Japin, 
and it is recorded that the district of Yonosawa oscaped from 
its effects by virtue of tho administrative excollence of tho 
governing prince, who distinguished himself abovo all othors 
by the wise economies which he practised, and, at tho samo 
time, by the substantial encouragements which ho bestowed 
upon the culturo of tea, of the silkworm, ote, and also upon 
lottors and tho fine arts, But tho most important ovents 
of this reign, as observed from tho standpoint now oceupicd 
by us, wero the repeated unsuccessful demands of Russian 
vessels to trado with Japan, tho attack by Russians of a 
Japaneso garrison in tho island of Yozo, and the conseqnont 
attention which was givon to the coast defences of tho 
country by the minister Sadanobu. Tmportant for like 
reasons was tho great spread of the Dutch languago in Japan 
which becamo obsorvablo in this roign, many sciontifie works 
being translated from Dutch into Japanoso, and the numbor 
of studonts of tho forcign tonguo ineroasing from day to 
day, 

The Shogun Lyénori, to whom I have mado roforenco alroaily, 
held tho reins of power in Yodo for half a contury, viz. from 
1787 to 1887, and was consequontly contomporary not only 
with the emperor Kokaku, of whoso long roign I have just 
spoken, but likewise with his successor, the emporor Ninko, 
whose reign began in 1817 and continued down to 1846, 
Both Iyénori and Ninko havo therefore boon contemporarios 





* Tho most celebrated ostablish- tho Zoshi-Kuwan, of Kngoshima; the 
ments woe the li-Shu-Kuwan, of IKojo-Kuwan, of Yonesawa; uta Sols 
tho provinco of Tigo; that of Meirin- — toku-Sho-in, of Snkura; end tho 
Kuwan, of the province of Nagalo;  Yokendo, of Sendai, 
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of men no older than mysolf, Tho history of their time shows 
plainly enough that the beginning of the end of the long and 
prosperous domination of the Tokugawas was already appear- 
ing. This is clearly inferable from two of the more signifi- 
cant of the signs of their times: ono was the genoral luxury 





KEIKI, HD LAST OF THE TOKUGAWA SIIOGUNS, 


and oxtravagance of the comtry ; the othor was the increas- 
ing interference of foreigners. Regarding,the first of these, 
it must be confessod that it is a deplorable tendency of 
human nature to turn even the blessings of peace into 
evils In the yory heart of the sweetest and maturest fruit 
the destroying worm is engendered ; in the midst of stirless 
air, above an ocean without a ripple, the cyclone begins to 
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spin and advance, Among mon it is tho anme, What says 
our own lauronte ? 


“Why do wo prato of tho blessings of Peaco? Wo have mado 
thom a curse.” 


And what says tho native historian of Japan undor tho 
Tokugawas? “ Tho profound peace which Japan had onjoyed 
for so long a period had engendered the taste for luxury and 
show, so that the treasury had become impoverished, and tho 
Shogun was obliged, in order to repair the broachos made in 
it, to strike a new coinago of inforior quality, and to aller the 
old coins.” Poor Shogun! Poor people! But more serious 
than the financial difficulty, and more significant, were tho 
perpetually renowed efforts of foreigners to force Japan to 
trade with them, Iyénori was so resolved to maintain tho 
policy of isolation, and of that national independence which 
was considered to be jeopardised by forcign intercourse, and 
was at the same time so vexed to find foreign vessels con-~ 
tinually appearing in Japancso ports with troublesomo do- 
mands, that he gave ordors to the Daimios 1o firo upon ovory 
forcign vessol that approached the shores of Japan, DLator on 
he so far modified this as to provido for shipwrocked parsons 
being protoctod and cared for, and to limit tho atlack upon 
foreign vessels to cases in whieh thoy wore thought to bo 
approaching with hostile intontions, 

The last omporor of Japan, Komoi-Tenno, reigned from 
1847 till February 1867, and thon dying, was suecoodod 
upon the throno by his hoir-apparont, the prosont emporor. 
The Shogun Iyénori was suecooded in 1887, after his fifty 
years of rule, by Iyéyoshi; ho was followod in 1852 by 
Tyésada, and he in 1858 by Iyémochi, All that nood bo said 
of these Shoguns, and of the emperor Komei, will appear in 
other chapters, in, which one will require to tako note of tho 
circumstances of that revolution which swopt tho Tokugawa 
dynasty away, and sont tho last of its Shoguns, Hitotgu- 
bashi-Yoshinobu, into that learned leisure ab Shidgnofa to 
which the first of thom, Iyéyasu, voluntarily retired ‘moro 
than two and a» half centuries before, 
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Those readers who have read this sketch of Japanese 
history thus far will, I think, draw two inferences from it 
with much confidence: 1, that whenever the excitements 
and troubles of war have for a time ceased, an innate love of 
art, literature, and education has given many evidences of its 
existence ; and, 2, that whatover may have been the faults 
or shortcomings of Iyéyasu and his successors in the Sho- 
gunato, their dominion proved for much more than two 
centuries a great blessing to their country, endowing it with 
peace, with plenty, and with » springtime for all those 
intellectual pursuits the harvest of which the country has 
scarcely yet commenced to reap. Japan has since abandoned 
its exclusiveness, and committed its future fortunes to what 
are called freedom and civilisation, which, however great 
their advantages, will unhappily bear with them forms of loss 
and suffering and wrong which were altogether unknown to 
the Japan of the Tokugawas. Let us earnestly hope that the 
concurrent blessings may greatly outweigh all these. 

This chapter may be usefully concluded by the following 
list of 


Tne Toxvaawa Snoauns. 
Tyéyasu . ; % « 1608-1605 


Tidétada . + 1605-1623 
lyémitsu : * « 1628-1650 
Tyétsuna . < » 1650-1681 
Isunayoshi . . 5 « 1681-1709 
Tyénobu ‘ . . » 1709-1718 
Tydtsugu , . » 1718-1717 
Yoshimuné . . F + 1717-1745 
Tyéshigo a . i « 1745-1768 
Tyébaru < f . + 1768-1787 
Tyénori . i 7 . 1787-1838 
Tyéyoshi . . ‘ . 1888-1858 


Tyésada ' . . + 1858-1859 
Tyamochi 7 ‘ + 1859-1866 
Yoshinobu. . . « 1867-1868 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE REVIVAL OF TE IMPERIAL POWER, 


Long-standing grievances of the princes of Choshin and Satsuma—Theiv 
projects for restoring powor to the emperor—Liteiary influences of like 
natwe—American demands for commercial intercourse — Defensive 
preparations —~ Commodore Peny presses the American domands— 
Russian demands—Renewed visit of Commodore Perry—The Shogun 
yiclds—The imperial court resists—Aniival of the Minglish—An Ifngliah 
trenty—Tho tremendous carthquakes of 1855—Wreck of tho Diuna— 
further defensive prepaations—Lhe Shogun resolves to abolish tho 
law against foreign intercourse-~Continued resistance of the cout—Tho 
Daimjo Ji croated chief minister of the Shogun—IIo concludes treaties 
with foreign governments—Death of tho Shogun—Tho " Swaguaing 
Primo Minister” is murdered —Agilation for the oxpulsion of foreigners 
—Despatch of Japanese envoys to Ewopo—lhe Mikado ordors tha 
Shogun to court—'Lhe emperor again frev to assert his power. 


Tne author of the ‘Kinsé Shiriaku,’ a history of Japan from 
1853 to 1869,* has taken great pains Lo compilo from official 
sources _ thronological record of tho oyonts which transpired 
in Japan‘ rom the arrival thero of Commodore Porry’s 
American squadron in 1853 down to the capture of Ilako- 
daté in 1869, this last cvont boing the conelusion of the 


indiserotion in stating that ho is an 
anciont official of tho Moroign Depart- 


* Tn a short introduction to his 
translation of this native Japanose 


work, Mr, Ernest Setow says: “Tho 
author, for what other reason than a 
dislike for notoricty does not appenr, 
has chosen to conceal his identity in 
the Preface under tho fictitious namo 
of ‘ The Rustic Annaliat of tho Pop- 
per Mountain's but as ho hes half 
isvealed it on tho title-page, which 
announces that the work is printed 


mont as it was constituted under the 
administiation of the Shoguns, and 
now an official of tho Afonbusho or 
Education Dopartnent. These two 
facts ara presumplive ovidenco of 
impartiality.’ For any uso that I 
may mako—and I shallmake mu@ in 
this claplor—of tho ‘ Kinsd Shinjaku’ 
I shall ho indebted to the translation 


for Yamaguchi Uji, thee enn Le no. and notes of Mr, Satow. 


Vor I. 


R 
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revolutionary troubles which attended thé overthrow of the 
‘Yedo Shoguns, and the restoration to supreme power of the 
Mikado, or emperor. It will not be possible, however, for 
any one to thoroughly understand the strange and dramatic 
evonts of this period, without carrying his mind back to 
that which occurred long before Commodore Perry sailed 
into the Sea of Sagami, and into the history of Japan. It 
will be in the recollection of the reader that when the 
death of Nobunaga occurred, Hideyoshi was engaged in the 
west with tho prince of Choshiu, who refused to recognise 
tha authority of Nobunaga; and although Hideyoshi con- 
cluded a peace with the prince before returning to the east 
to secure the chief power, and if possible the Shogunate, for 
himself, there could not be, and there was not, any establish- 
ment of cordial relations between the upstarts of the east 
(whether Iideyoshi or the Tokugawas) and the great quasi- 
indeperident princes of the west. In those days tho prince 
of Choshiu saw his provinces reduced from ten to two, and 
the prince of Satsuma had five out of his eight taken from 
him; and neither they nor their descendants ever forgot 
or forgave the usurpations, as they considered them, of the 
Tokugawas; but through fwo centuries of peace those 
descendants waited and watched for the opportunity of 
overthrowing the usurpers and recovering their broad and 
valuable domains, The obvious way to this object was the 
rescue, as they might well consider il, of the logitimate 
sovereign of thom all from the thraldom imposed on him by 
a single family of gonorals—a way which, if successfully. pur- 
suod by themselves, would possess the double advantage of 
destroying the domineering Shogunate and of winning to 
themselves tho chiof favour and confidence of the liberated 
emperor. The cardinal principle of their policy consequently 
was tho restoration of tho imporial authqrity of the Mikado, 
and this principle the Saisuma and Choshiu clans were 
carefully trained to keep continually in viow. 

%t may be thought by somo that this principle was iden- 
tical with that which the first of the Tokugawas, Iyéyasu, 
had himself laid down in his “Legacy ” for the guidance of 
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his successors, whon ho affirmed that “tho relation of tho 
Shogun fo the Mikado was to bo ono of reverontial homago,” 
and that the supremacy of the monarch was to bo in ovory 
way sivengthoned, But in view of tho nots of Iyéynsu, and 
of the form in which he organised the govornmont of Yoda, 
it cannot for a momont be doubted that tho homage to 
be paid, and, the supromacy strengthoned, wore both to bo 
of o kind that was compatiblo with ihe rotontion of tho 
actual government in the hands of his own successors, 
Any homage which involyod weakness in tho authority of 
the Shogunate, and any supremacy which would bring that 
into subjection, were doubtless as far from tho intentions 
as from tho acts of tho Tokugawas. Nor is it at all difeult 
to understand how tho exaltation of tho Mikado might woll 
be an object, both of thoso who would sot him freo and of 
those who had wrested his authority from him and wished 
to keop it, Tho Tokugawas darod not asseil tho nominal 
soveroignty of the Mikado, To have dono so would have beon 
to affront the ontire nation, for tho entire nation yiowod tho 
sovorcign and tho soveroignty alike as sacred, ordainod of 
the gods, hallowod by time, and royored through all the 
strifes of twenty centuries. Tho isolation of tho Mikado, 
which was so indispensablo 10 the Shoguns, could not, thore~ 
fore, be obtained by his removal, or ovon by his visiblo 
doprossion ; but it could bo socurod by his grontor oxalta- 
tion, by incronso of tho homago paid him, by tho furthor 
adoration of his sacrednoss, and tho fullor recognition of 
his theoretical supremacy, IIonco tho policy of Iydéyasu 
and his successors. Tho princes of Choshiu and Satsuma, 
on the other hand, recognised in the Mikado’s sovoroiguly 
and authority the only available instrument for tho amiting 
down of the Shoguns. Round thomselves it was impos- 
sible, and would for ovor romain impossible, 10 rally tho 
support of other princes and Daimios, and to gathor tho 
military forees even of tho wost country, unloss a highpr 
purpose than any centrod in themselves could bo presonipd, 
But such a purposa, higher than any othor, and ono ab all 
times dear to tho people, was tho assertion of the greatnosa 
na 
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and power and glory and authority of tho Mikado; and 
with this set before them, with this presented to the nation 
when the favourable time arrived, thoy might woll hope to 
contrive another turn in Fortune’s wheel, and such a turn as 
would “lower the proud” Shogung, and bring back to them- 
selves at least ag much as the usurpers had torn from them. 

While the princes of Choshiu and Satsuma were thus 
watching and preparing through the seventeenth, cighteenth, 
and part of the nineteenth centuries for the overthrow of the 
Yedo Shoguns, other influences were springing up which 
greatly tended to promote their object. One of the most im- 
portant of these was the revival of learning and literature to 
which the Shoguns, and the Tokugawas generally, themselves 
so much contributed. Mz, Satow has pointed out that the 
great history of Japan, the Dai Nihon Shi, which the prince 
of Mito wrote in the seventoenth century (with the aid of 
many Japanese and Chinese scholars), did so much to recall 
the country to a sense of the Mikado’s position that tho 
prince may be regarded as “the real author of tho moye- 
ment which culminated in the revolution of 1868”; and this 
prince of Mito was a grandson of Iyéyasu. From his time 
forward there frequently appeared scholars and authors 
who revived the interest of the Japanese in ‘the ancient 
religion and history of the country, each work of theirs 
bringing more and more home to the mind of the people 
the rights and privileges of the sovereign—rights and privi- 
loges many of which were known to be kept in abeyance 
by the systom of government enforced from Yedo. In 1827 
another history of Japan was published,* in which the author 
records the history of the great military families (Taira, 
Minamoto, Hojo, Ashikaga) that had usurped the powers of 
the Mikado, “This work had to pass the ordeal of tho 
censorate al Yedo, and some of the volufnes were repeatedly 
purged by the censors before they wore allowed to be pub- 
lirhed, The unmistakable animus of this groat book is to 
shaw that the Mikado is ihe only true ruler, in whom is tho 


* Tho Nihon Guai Shi, or ‘ External Iistoy of Japan,’ hy Rui Sanyo, 
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fountain of power, and to whom the allogianee of ovory 
Japanese is due, and that even tho Tokugawas wero not 
free from the guilt of usurpation ” (Griffis), Thus, by force 
of that literary activily which sueccasive Tokugawas had 
encouraged, their own domination was coming into disroputo, 
and the day for which tho western princes had so long beon 
waiting was beginning to dawn. 

But while the Shogunate was thus bocoming slowly undor- 
mined from internal forces, external forecs were boginning 
to seriously press upon it from without, and the two causes 
combined brought about its overthrow. We have already 
seen, in the last chapter, the pressure which tho repeated 
demands of foreigners put upon the Shogun Iyénori, and 
the warlike edict which he issued in consequonce, We have 
likewise observed that the violenco of his resolve to havo 
every foreign vessel that approached tho const fired upon, 
had speedily to be subdued, and his warliko ardour rostrainod 
in presence of peaceful vessols, Tho atlack mado by tho 
Russians upon a Japanese garrison in Yozo, although 
repolled, was a note of alarm which continued to resound 
at the Bakufu* of Yedo, Whilo tho Shogun was opposing 
the admission of foreign vossols to thoir porta of Japan, a 
Dutch manof-war arrived at Nagasaki with a letter from 
the king of Ifolland counsolling him to open tho country, 
and renew relations with othor powors, The Shogun ropliod 
that he could not chango tho traditional laws of Japan, 

When Komoi-Tenno commoneod his reign, Tyéyoshi was 
Shogun, In his time two Amorican yossols axrivod at 
Uraga, near the ontrance to the Bay of Yodo, thoir captains 
formally requesting that commerce botwoen Japan and 
their country might be permitted. Tho Shogun gavo tho 
same answer as his predocessors, and ordered tho Daimios 
of the coast provihees to press forward tho dofences of tho 
const- The Dutch government again advised tho Shogun 
that various powers were arranging to sond ambassadow to 


* “Bakufu” is the tam applied a goneral’s ‘tont), and Fu, a gbvoun- 
by its opponents to the Shogunate, ment office. 
from Baku, a curtain (tho cutain of 
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Japan, to press for treaties of commerce, the only result 
being more urgent orders to proceed with the defences, 
The Shogun removed the existing restrictions upon tho 
sizes of yeasels, and the prince of Satsuma, by permission, 
built and presented to the government two ships of European 
typo, the prince of Mito following his example by building 
and presenting to the state another. Persons skilled in 
tho use of firearms wore ordered to instruct troops in the 
art, and the example being followed by others, European 
arms, and tho European military system, came largely into 
operation, ‘Tho governor of Nagasaki was ordered to form 
an arsenal, and a few years later a dock, The Satsuma 
clan also established a naval arsenal and a European rope 
factory, and the Hizon clan built a gun foundry. 

Tn 1852 the Shogun was informed by the king of Holland 
that the United Sintes was about to send a squadron into 
Japaneso waters to again urge the making of 2 commercial 
treaty, aud on the 7th of July 1858 Commodore Perry 
arrived at Uraga with a squadron of four ships, and sent up 
his domand for a treaty of amity andcommerce, “In those 
days,” naively says the native historian, “all classes of the 
nation were so accustomed to a péacoful and enjoyable 
oxistence that the suddenness of the event caused gront 
oxcitoment,” The ancient cnstom of refusing foreign vessols 
admission to any othor port bub that of Nagasaki was 
oxplained to the commodore, “who, however, would not 
listen.” The Bakufu ordered the Daimios to guard tho 
neighbouring coast, and reported the affair to the imperial 
court, who commanded tho Shinto priests at the shrines of 
Tsé to offer up prayers for the sweeping away of the 
“Dbarberiens,”* On the Bakufu explaining to the American 
that tho general opinion of the nation must be taken on 
tho subject, he sailed away, promising fo return before a 
yoor had elapsed. On the clans being consulted, some 
progounced in favour of a treaty, and some in favour of 
repelling all advances of the foreigner. The latter appear 





* This term, as employed by the Japanese, meant lille more than 
* outsiders.” 
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to have predominated. At about this timo tho Shogun 
Tyéyoshi died, and was suceeeded by Iyésada. Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, in his ‘ Capital of the Tycoon,’ gives what “is 
snid to be the palace chronicle ” of tho mode of Iyéyoshi’s 
death, according to which he was stabbod by ono of his 
officers. His prime minister, who was suspected of insti- 
gating his destruction, committed hara-hir?. 

In the following month a Russian ship entercd Nagasaki, 
with the object of establishing friendly relations, in order 
that the northern boundary question concerning the island 
of Saghalin might be diseussed. This visit stimulated 
still further the predominant desire to put the country in 
a state of defence, The ex-princo of Mito, who had beon 
confined to his secandary palace at Yedo for having melted 
down all the Buddhist bells in his district into cannon, and 
for similar acts, was releasod, and appointed 2 commissioner 
for suporintending maritime defences. Io was instructod 
to make extensive military preparations:—this princo, wo 
are told, always had at heart an increase of respect for tho 
Mikado and the oxpulsion of the foroignors, ond ho was 
celebrated for his energy and courage, Soon aftorwaris 
(in October) permission to build war-vossels was given to 
all tho Daimios, Lhe red ball on a while ground boing 
chosen as their distinguishing flags. Tho construction of 
the forls of Shinagawa, which are now such conspicuous 
objects off tho city of Tokio, was commenced during this 
month, and many large cannon wore cast. Tho exponsos 
were leyied upon Yodo and tho surrounding villages, and 
upon the rich merchants of Osaka, 

In February 1854, long boforo the yoar had elapsed, 
Commodore Porry again appeared with his war squadron, 
anchoring about twonty miles from Yodo.* He thero 


* Tho Jnpanese recount, in the 
‘Kinsé Shiriaku,’ says tho “ Amori- 
can enyoy again anived with his 
ships, anchoring this timo at Shimoda 
in Idan, and demanded tho snmo 
things as had been urged in the 
letter presented in the previous year. 


To waited until the fourth month, 
when tho Bakufu promised,” ote, On 
his second arrival in Japan, howyor, 
on tho 18th of February 1851, Cgmmo- 
doio Perry really passed boyond his 
former anchorage off Uraga to with- 
in about tuenty miles of Yeilo, ag I 
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renewed his demand of the previous year. After a delay of 
three months the Bakufu agreed io sign a treaty under 
which kind treatment should be shown to shipwrecked 
sailors, and permission should be given to obtain wood, 
water, provisions, coals, and other stores needed by ships, 
and for ships to anchor in the ports of Shimoda and Hakodaté 
(in the south of the Island of Yezo). These privileges were 
soon nfterwards accorded to the Russians and the Dutch, 
‘Thus was in part broken down, without hostilities, and by the 
concession of the Shogunate or Bakufu, that refusal to admit 
foreigners which had become an established custom of the 
country, and which many of its most influential men con- 
sidered indispensable to its security and happiness, And 
let the reader note that by this concession the Shogun 
made himself rosponsible for » policy which was hateful to 
the great western princes of Choshiu and Satsuma, to 
the great eastern prince of Mito, and to many other 
influential personages, who were at the same time eager 
to see the Mikado restored to the exorciso of his sovereign 
powers.* The Americans throughout tho preceding negotia- 
tiqns considered themselyes to be in communication with 
the emperor of Japan, and only subsequently discovered 
that the Shogun was no emperor, and had no power to 
conclude treaties with foreigners. 


have statol in tho text. Ilo was himself that “the city of Yedo can 


pressed and cntreated fo retun to 
Unaga, whero tho representatives of 
the Japanese government awaited 
him, in a building prepared for the 
purpose, but stouily refused, and de- 
clared that his intontion wis io go to 
Yedo itself for his answer, Eleyon 
days afterwards, as the Japaneso 
authorities still urged his 1elunn, ho 
moved his squadron soveial miles up 
the bay, and anchored off Kanagawa, 
above Yokohama, within sight of the 
eqpifl, On the 10th of April, after 
concluding a treaty, ho again put his 
squadron under weigh, and in spite 
of the most wigent dissuasions wont 
up so clogo to the capital as to satisfy 


bo destroyed by a few steamors of 
very light diaught of water and with 
guns of tho heaviest enlibre.? After 
muking this discovery, so gratifying 
to the commodore, but less so to the 
million of harmless inhabitants, his 
vossels sicamed away to their origi- 
nal anchorage of Uraga, and a few 
days aftorwards on to Shimoda. 

* Tt will bé woll for the reader to 
bear in mind, in reading this chapter, 
that the rich provinees of Mito, 
Owari, and Kii were bestowed by 
Tyéyasu upon three of his sons, and 
that the Kii branch of his family 
supplied in the @itcot line tho first 
soyon of the Tokugawa Shoguns, 
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And here I would poiné out that tho view which many 
persons at home havo vaguely taken of the ovonts of tho 
imperial restoration of 1867 is allogethor erroneous, From 
observing the present state of things, in which the omporor 
and his court are among the best friends of forcign intor- 
course and modern progress, and from remembering that 
the Tokugawa Shoguns wero so long strenuously averse to 
it, they draw the inference that the Mikado and his court 
were all along contending against ihe Shoguns for tho 
objects now realised, and that the sweeping away of tho’ 
Shogunate and the opening up of the country to foreigners 
were the results of an imperial policy long pursued with 
these objects, and reaching its climax in 1867-08. Nothing 
could well be furthor from the truth. The court of Kioto 
was in 1854, and for sevoral ycars following, vigorously 
averse to the admission of foroignors, and tho granting to 
the American envoy of tho terms before stated by tho 
Shogun was made, by his powerful onomies, tho occasion of 
bringing thomselvos and tho court into closor accord, with 
the view of rosisting tho Shogun’s action in tho matter, 
How it happened that, although the policy of concession 
ultimately triumphed, those who at first most opposed it 
triumphed with it, whilo the Tokugawas who commoncod 
it camo to gricf and overthrow, will appear hereafter. 
Meanwhile it may bo well to noto that in making tho con- 
cession to Commodore Porry without tho authority of tho 
Mikado, the Shogun assumed an imporial authority with 
which no reagonablo theory of his government could ondow 
him, and for which nothing but the direst exigency could 
havo furnished a satisfactory excuse, Ono can casily concoivo 
how readily his adroit onemios at the court of Kioto would 
construe this act against him, and what a ery it would givo 
them in appealifig to the counlry on behalf of tho Mikado 
when the time arrived for doing so. 

While troublos, external and intornal, were thus, pre- 
paring, tho English made thoir appearanco upen the 
sceno, and those who know what sort of mon wo aro 
abroad, and how we generally bear oursclves in the Kast 
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(and one may say in the west, north, and south too) to 
people weaker in ships and arms than ourselves, may well 
imagine that our appearance did not greatly contribute to 
the tranquillity of the government of Japan! We had come 
to blows with Russia in those days (nbout the Holy Places), 
and our admiral in the Pacific, Rear-Admiral Sir James 
Stirling, went to Nagasaki, made known that fact, notified 
the Japanese that we might havo to do some fighting in the 
vicinity of their shores, and requested them to supply us, 
pelligerenta as we were, with wood, water, and provisions if 
required. Although the Shogun could not have been able 
at that time to fully appreciate cither our greatness or our 
wilfulness, he knew enough of both to grant the permission 
required, restricting the visits of our war-ships to Nagasaki 
and Hekodaté, Hence an English treaty, which was not, 
however, ratified, 

To increase the anxieties of these mhappy Japanese, who 
must already have become quite sure that foreign intercourse 
woa not in point of fact destined to add to the tranquillity 
which they had enjoyed under the dynasty of Yedo, Nature 
intervened about this time to further disturb their peace by 
an unusual succession of earthquakes. Through several of 
the provinces of the south,* on one occasion, a tremendous 
carth-wave passed, heaving the land liko wator into waves, 
opening the ground in many places, throwing up mud and 
water, rolling the sea in upon the shore and sweeping off 
the poople, driving the occan up the rivers and flooding the 
country, bringing landslips down from the mountains, cast- 
ing down the cities and setting them on fire, and otherwise 
converting four hundred miles of country into a scene of 
desolation and ruin. In one night seventy separate shocks 
occurred, and in fourtéen months more than eight hundred 
had to bo endured. During the course of these tremendous 
shakings and heavings of the earth the city of Yedo was 
visited by one of the worst, which threw down more than 


%) 


* Suruga, Mikawa, Totomi, Is¢, Iga, Setsu, Harima, and the great 
island of Shikoku, 
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fourteen thousand dwolling-houses, and nearly two thousand 
of the fireproof storehouses in which the citizons place thoir 
property for safety. One hundred and four thousand citizens 
lost their lives, Nor did the forcigners escape from those 
terrors: our Russian friends in particular discovered that wo 
“barbarians ” were not to have everything our own way in 
the ports of Japan, for tho Russian frigate Diana, which 
was lying in the port of Shimoda, was caught up by the ~ 
sea, whirled round and round forty-three times in thirty 
minutes (although not constructed upon the circular type of 
Admiral Popoff), and flung upon the shoro with such violenco 
that she suffered irreparablo injuries—showing that if Japan 
could only enter into an offensive and defensivo alliance with 
her earthquakes she might dispense with war-ships and 
fortifications, and accomplish a great economy. 

Notwithstanding the concessions which it had already 
made to foreigners, the government felt that defensive pre- 
parations were still urgently necessary, and accordingly tho 
princely houses of Sendai and Satake wore ordored to garrison 
tho coasts of Yezo; mon were sent to Nagasaki to learn how 
the Dutch worked steam vessels, and battorios wero orected 
at tho mouths of the Osaka Rivor. Tho court wont go far 
ag to give orders to melt down all tho bells of the Buddhist 
monasteries throughout the country, to be * cast into cannon 
and muskets”; but on tho princos of Chionin and Rinnoji 
opposing the measure, it was abandonod.. Ag may well bo 
supposed, not only was the treasury of the Bakufu protiy 
low by this timo, bué the princes and Daimios had boen called 
upon to make large contributions to the state defences. An 
illustration of this is recorded: both the Mikado’s palaco 
in Kioto and the Shogun’s castle in Yedo had been burnt 
down, as the shrines of the Shoguns at Shiba and Wooyono 
had previously Been, All theso the Shogun commenced to 
rebuild, but he refraincd from calling upon tho clans to 
contribute towards the expenso, as had thoretofors sbeon 
done, although “the Bakufu treasury was reduced to g very 
low ebb.” 

Tn Octobor 1855 Rear-Admiral Stixling returned to J: npan, 
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and noxt year Mr Townshend Harris arrived from America at 
Shimoda, with full powers from his government, and with 
instructions to reside in Japan, and requested permission to 
present his credentials to the Shogun, ‘The Bakufu was 
driven to its wits’ end by the repeated visits of the foreigners,”* 
and, evil portents increasing, the burden of affaira was found 
too great for the Shogun’s minister, and a new one was 
appointed, with rank above his colleagues. Hitherto the 
Shogun, notwithstanding his concessions, had preserved as 
far ag possible, or endeavoured to preserve, the law of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns, dating from 1689, providing for the 
exclusion of foreigners. But he now was made to feel, by 
the repeated arrival of armed squadrons and vessels from 
abroad with fresh domands, that tho persistence in that 
policy would result in war. A letter from the head of the 
Dutch Factory at Nagasaki confirmed this view, saying, “I 
adviso you to be careful, for in intercourse with foreign 
countries disputes often arise out of the smallest matters, let 
alono quostions of right and wrong.” A man of experionce 
this! “To be ignorant of your own weakness is certainly 
not tho way to preserve your country from danger. Tt was 
for this reason that China some ten years ago lost part of 
her territory after the opium war, and that the provinco of 
Canton is now a desert.” The ministors took this to heart, 
and decided that tho law of 1639, and with it their bearing 
to foreigners, must be changed in order to preserve peace, 
Whoronpon tho ox-princo of Mito took offence, and declarod 
his unwillingnoss to have any further share in public affairs, 
This fooling rogso, or sank, to disgust with the prince ond 
his council when they heard that, yielding to the persistent 
pressure of the “ American Harris,” the Shogun had resolved 
to give that enyoy an interview in Yedo, in spite of the 
custom which prohibited the entrance of foteigners into the 
city. Their annoyance was shared by tho princes of Kiushiu, 
Owanj, and most of the other members of the Extraordinary 
Council. A wrilten protest against the proceeding was 
handed in. 


* ¢Kinsé Shiiaka’ 
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My. Harris was, nevertholess, recoived officially in Yodo 
by the Shogun, and afterwards saw the ministers, oxplaining 
his demands; Unrestricted trade between both countrics in 
all but gold and coreals, without any official intorforonce ; * 
the closing of Shimoda (the carthquake having shaken its 
reputation), and the oponing of Kanagawa (near Yao, and 
adjoining Yokohama) and Osaka; the rosidenco of » minister 
plenipotentiary in Yodo, and conclusion and ratification of a 
detailed treaty. Tho Shogun now appealed to tho Mikado 
and court at Kioto for its consont, sounding ministers to 
explain the critical state of affairs, and to ask for sanction ; 
but some of the court nobles (kugé) strongly opposed the 
measure, Mz. Harris now began to perecive that ho had all 
along been dealing, not with a secular king, as ho and othor 
foreigners had supposed the Shogun or Tycoon to bo, but 
with an officer who had o monarch ovor him, and, gotting 
impatient of the long dolay of his mission, ho threatened 
to go to Kioto himself, and thero arrango tho mattor. ‘The 
Shogun theroforo endenyoured to porsuade tho court 10 givo 
way, but in vain, At ono time tho principal court ministor 
(Kuambakt) was talked ovor, and ompowored the Shogun to 
deal with tho foreign question as ho found host, but oighty- 
oight court nobles reproached him for tho docision, and tho 
proceoding was thon stopped. : 

About this time Ii Kamon no-Kamit (of whom T shall 
horeafler spenk as Ii) was created Tairo, or chiof minister, 
by the Bakufu, and, the Shogun Iyésada boing childloss, tho 
prince of Kiushiu, Tyémochi, was chosen as his successor by Ti, 

The earthquake which shook Yedo so torribly in 1855 
wag succeeded in 1856 by a storm which destroyed moro than 
a hundred thousand lives thoro, and now, to completo tho 








* Tho fairness ef this demand, 
coming ‘fiom America, must bo ad- 
mud. “Lt suilod the United States 
to foice this upon Japan; but would 
they submit to lave it forced upon 
themselves by us? Do unto others,” 
cte. 

t Ti was the Daimio of ITikond, 


aflof and town on the enstorn shoe 
of Lake Biwa, Ilo was tho head of 
tho Fudat olags of Duimios, and 
thorefure closely alliod to the ‘Coku- 
gawas Kamon-no-kemé was*his titlo 
ab the imperial court, Tlie personal 
mune was Naosuké, 
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usual irio of calamity, an opidemic of chofora in 1858 swept 
through the land, and “about thirty thousand people died 
in Yedo alone.” 

But neither earthquake, storm, nor cholora could stay 
the determined on-coming of the Christian powers, and in 
July of this year (1858) American and Russian men-~of-war 
wont to Yokohama and informed the over-worried govorn- 
mont that they would bo followed in afew days by the 
English and French squadrons, all of thom being determined 
to conclude troatios of peace and amity with Japan—of course 
by force of sword and musket and cannon, if not othorwiso. 
Tn viow of those terrors, and fearing lest some unlucky 
“accident” should sot the Christian cannon blazing at the 
poor pooplo, Ii waited no longer for the consent of the court, 
but concluded a troaty with Mr, Marris at Kanagawa, affixed 
his soal to it, and reported tho transaction to Kioto, Imme- 
diatoly afterwards tho Russians, English, and French ontered 
Japan, and obtained treatios from him on the model of tho 
American treaty—and therefore not such a treaty, be it ob- 
sorvod, as they would havo vontured to try and force upon each 
othor!* Tho rosult was that a widosproad agitation for the 
* expulsion of tho barbarians ” arose throughout the country, 
and Japan’s two conturios and a half of peace wore past, 

On tho 15th of August tho Shogun Iyésada, who had 
for some timo boon ill, dicd, and lefh to Tyémochi such 
an inhoritanco of trouble as no Tokugawa had ovor boforo 
succooded to, and as no Japanese had ever boforo belieyod 
possible, It had been the pride of Japan that its shores had 
nover beon successfully invaded, and that no foreign foot had 
yer troddon its soil for long without pormission, But now 
the foreigner ivod the streets of Yedo itself as he listed, and 





* For fullor dotails iespecting tho 
ploceedings of tho vaiious foicign 
miniatcia in Japan at this and later 
poiieds the iendor may with groat 
adyantdZo refer to Mr. Bossman’s 
+ Now Javan, published by Murray 
(London, 1878)—a boole full of valu- 
able information, but necessmily 


wiilton without tho knowlodgo wo now 
possess of tho difficulties and dangois 
which besot both the Milado and 
the Shogun twenty yonis ago, IIence 
the necusations of bad faith, ote, 
which the author sometimes lovels at 
tho Japanese, 
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the grim mouths of the foreign squadrons grinnod pro- 
tection to the intruder, and what appearod to be derision to 
the proud islanders in their deep-felt abasomont, No wonder 
that a ery of resistanco and resentment arose all ovor tho 
land, It was a wail of anguish from a humiliated and over- 
borne people, on its passage from two thousand years of 
independence into a stato of unknown subjection for a poriod 
unknown, possibly for over. The oxcitement of the military 
class manifested itself in repeated acts of violence, and the 
members of the foreign legations in Japan could only moyo 
about the streets of Yedo and its suburbs at the risk of thoir 
lives. They were frequently mobbed and assaulted, and on 
one occasion three Russians, an officer, a steward, and asnilor, 
were savagely murdered at Kanagawa, which had beon 
mado a treaty port, but which had been practically set aside 
in favour of Yokohama, Soon aflorwards an interproter 
of the British Legation was likowiso murdered; bub as 
he was a Japanese, and, according to Mr. Mossman, ill- 
tempered, proud, quarrelsome, and violent, it was, no doubt, 
a straining of the facts to connect him with the antagonism 
to foreigners. Both the Russian and British ministers found 
themselves unable to obtain due redyoss for thoso wrongs, 
owing to the inability of tho Shogun’s govornmont to contond 
with the powerful influencos that besot it on ovory sido, 
The accession of Iyémochi to powor caused many anxiotios 
to the opponents of the Bakufu's policy, Tyémochi was but 
twelve yoars old, and Ii, who was called by some “ tho 
Swaggering Primo Minister” (a personage wholly unknown 
among ourselves), would naturally wield his full authority. 
He very soon asserted his will in the choico of n person to bo 
nominated head of the Tokugawas and successor to Lyémochi. 
The poworful princes of Owari and Iechizen, with several 
others, advised that Hitotsubashi Giobukio, otherwise known 
as Keiki,* who was of man’s estate, much esteemed by his 


* Keilci is tha son of the ptineoof at other times as Titotsubasti-Yo- 
Mito, and had beon adopted mto the —shinobu, I shall for convenicngo eall 
house of Litolsubashi, being some. him Koki, Ilo is tho ev-Shogun 
times designated as in tho feat, and — now residing at Shidzuokn. 
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father, and had « certain reputation, should be selected. But 
the prime minister, Li, rejected their advice, and nominated 
the prince of Kii, another boy of twelve. In consequence 
of this appointment, and of the foreign treaties, the princes of 
Owari and Hchizen, and the ex-prince of Mito, went to the 
castle to confer with the Shogun, but Ti denied them tho 
interview, himself personally overruled their romonstrances, 
and disgraced the three princes by forbidding them to re- 
appear at the castle, When the court heard of this, and of 
Ti's personal luxury and indulgence in theatrical and othor 
amusements, he was summoned to Kioto, but excused himself 
from going on the ground of his public duties. The court 
then’ secretly advised Mito as follows: “The Bakufu has 
shown great disregard of public opinion in concluding treaties 
without waiting for the opinion of the court, and in disgrac- 
ing princes so closely alliod by blood to the Shogun, The 
Mikado’s rest is disturbed by tho spectacle of such misgovern- 
mont, when the flerce barbarian is at our very door. Do you 
therefore assish the Bakufu with your advice; expel the 
barbarians, contont the mind of the people, and restore 
tranquillity fo his majesty’s bosom.” ‘The Mikado and his 
court evidently knew less of the powor and character of the 
“barbarians” than was desirable, Meanwhilo the prime 
ministor had his spy, one Nagano Shiazon, at Kioto, and 
lonrnt from him all that was going on, which was very much 
moro then I can undortako to narrate. Io therefore des- 
patched » ministor (Manabé Shinosa) to Kioto, and ho, with 
the aid of the Shogun’s resident, threw three court nobles 
into confinement—including the prosent primo minister of 
Japan, Sanjo, whose acquaintance I lately had the honour of 
making in Tokio—put some of the conspiring samurai to 
death, and arrested and carried off to Yedo thirty other dis- 
affected persons—disaffected, that is, towards himself. Thus 
ended the year 1858. 

But the imperious acts of Ti did not come to an end with 
the ‘year. After receiving repeated represontations from 
Prindd Mito concerning the respect due io the Mikado and 
the expulsion of the foreigners, the prime ministor and his 
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colleagues turned upon the princo, recounted his acts of 
disloyalty to them (as they were pleased to consider them), 
told him he had failed in his duty to the Bakufu, and ordered 
him off into perpetual confinement in his castle of Mito, 
Koiki they likewise forced into retiremont for having coveted 
the Shogun’s office. Shortly afterwards they made tho 
princes of Owari, Echizen, Tosa, and Uwajima resign to 
their sons their posts as Daimios and betako themselves to 
private life in their private yashikis or residences, Twenty 
other persons of some importance wore condemned for con- 
spiracy, some to imprisonment and some to cxile, whilo 
several were sent into eternal oxile by being pul to death. 
In the summer of this year, 1859, the ports of Kanagawa, 
Nagasaki, and Hakodaté wore opened to foreigners, and 
permission was given to Japanese to trado with thom, In 
the early part of 1860 Japanese envoys woro despatched Lo 
Amorica for the first time; but before tho end of Mareh 
Ti’s administration came to an abrupt end, he himself being 
despatched to a more distant land, and ono from which thore 
isno returning. I must let the author of the ‘ Kinsé Shiriaku’ 
tell the story of his taking off:— 

‘ Whon Ii Kamon-no-kami punished tho princes of Owari, Mito, 
and Eehizen, all classes hold theix breath, and looked on with silont 
affright. From that momont his powor ineroased daily, but a fow 
roniys* conspired to assassinate him, and, watching for an opportunity, 
approached his palanquin ono day as ho was proceeding to tho enatlo, 
under the pretence of presenting a potition, Snow happoned to bo 
falling heavily, and rendored evory object indistinot, so that tho ogcort, 
taking the men to be ordinary potitionors, senrecly noticed them, 
Suddenly the head of the train was allackod, and the commotion 
which ensued in that quarter drew away the attention of the guards 
at the side of the palanquin, he petitioner profited by his oppor- 
tunity to cut down the bearers and to reach the pelanquin, and a 
mumber of confederates sprang up instantly, who succeeded in sley- 
ing tho chief minister and in escaping with his head. Tho escort 
engaged the mon who had attacked tho front of tho train, and fought 
vigorously. Four, including Nagoshi Gengi and Kusnkabé Naiki, wore 
killed on the spot, while Kusnkari and nineleen others were wounded, 


* Samurat who had loft their mastois’ service, and aid what ™they 
could for a living. 
VoL, I. 8 
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Tho affair occurzed so suddenly that they were unable to assist theiy 
master, and on looking round were horrified to see what had happoned. 
They pursued the rontus, but could nob overtake them. This affnix, 
known as the Sakurada outrage, occurred on the third dey of the month 
(Mayeh 28).” 

The assassins were all Mito men. Some were killed at the 
time, and the remainder gavo themselves up, and were put to 
death, first recounting the sins of the man whom they had 
alain, which included the disgrace of the princes, the im- 
ptlsonment of the court nobles, the slaying of samwraz at 
Kioto, and tho boing frightened by the empty threats of the 
foreign barbarians into concluding treaties with them with- 
out the sanction of the Mikado, and under the pretext of 
political necessity, “These crimes being such as neither 
gods nor men could pardon, they as the representatives of the 
divine anger had chastised him.” They prayed that death 
might bo inflicted on them, and the Bakufu readily granted 
their prayer.* 

From this time the adyocates of the expulsion of 
foreigners continually increased, batches of them stirring up 
strife in Yedo, in Hitachi, and in Shimosa, and ag foreign 
merchants and other strangers were continually arriving in 
the country, the Bakufu, who earnestly desired to protect 
them, had much difficulty in doing so. Their efforts wore 
not always successful in this respect, for on the night of 
January 14, 1861, Mr. Howsken, tho American Secretary of 


* Mx, Mossman says, in ‘Now 
Japan’: “At first fb was supposed that 
they had all been killed ax captured, 
but this could not hrve been the case, 
ag tho head of the Regent was suid 
to have reached tho Daimio Mito, 
who wag inn stronghold on his own 
territory. When this oll man of 
sixty saw the gray hend of his enemy 
he spat upon its faec, muttoring 
maledictions. It was thon soorclly 
conveyed (o Kioto, the capital at that 
tim@ of the Mikado, and thero ex- 
pos at a place of exocution in the 
city capecially act apart’ for nobles or 


Princes condemned to decapitation. 
Over tho ghastly trophy a placard 
was placed, stating: ‘Uhig, is the 
hicad of a traitor who hina viglated the 
most srered Inwa of Jnapan—those 
which forbid the admission of furcign- 
ers into the county.’ After two 
hows’ exposme, the same inhepid 
1etriners whg had brought the head 
took it away, and afterwards mudo 
their way into Yedo, where, during 
the wight, they throw it over the wall 
of Hi Kamo’s paluco, from whence he 
hac satlied out in pride and power 
on the morning of his death.” 
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Legation, was murdered, Tho numbor of the disaffected 
yonang increased, ip fact, to such an oxtont that they pro- 
ceeded into the provinces of Kodauké and Shimotsuké, both 
situated to the north of Yedo, and there leviod chargos upon 
the pensants and tradespeople, The Bakufu ordered the houso 
of Mito to arrest and curb thom. 

On the 5th of July English blood was first shed. Some 
vonins attacked the house occupied by the English in Teka- 
nawa, the southern suburb of Yodo; tho assailants wero re- 
polled by aid of the Japanese guards,” and soveral ronins wore 
killed. Some of the guards were also killod and wounded, 
and two of the English were wounded. ‘Tho native historian 
adds: “The English minister was angry, and said such 
ruffians only existed becauso the Japanoso government: could 
not rule its own country ”"—which was partly truo, but was 
scarcely consistent, perhaps, with politonoss on the part of an 
uninvited guest, who by his presonco was slirring up thoso 
troubles. “ Remarking that in future ib would bo usoless 
to appeal to reason with such a people, ho retired with the 
French and Dutch representatives lo Yokohama, é order to 
prepare for an attack with troops.| Tho Bakufu mado ton 
thousand apologics, and tho affair, ator somo difficnltios, was 
peaceably settled.” And it is well for the credit of England 
that it was go setéled, and thai the British arms woo not 
then, at least, iunod upon poople who wore doing thoir bost 
to protect our intrusive countrymon, and had shod tho blood 
of their guards and risked their own lives in dofonce of thom. 
The British force attacking the yory troops that had fought 
for an@-saved their countrymen would have bean a spectaclo 
for gods and men! THowevyor, from this time onwards English 
troops were always stationed at Yokohama, to guard against 
surprises, and they were commonly called the “Scarlet Rogi- 
mont,” from tho colour of their clothing, The Bakufu 


*Tho English accounts complain which thoy had been repolled by 
of the conduct of tho Japancso guard, Japanese swords. am 
but they admit that the bodies of the { This stalomont is by a Japmeso, 
two assailants who were killed pore ‘Tho ilalics aro mino. 
abundant pronts of the vigour with 
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ordered tho houso of Mito to arrest tho assailants of the 
English residence, but they effected their retreat. In escape 
of further troubles, the ex-princo of Mito died in September 
1861, The remaining incidont of this yenr was the marriage 
of the younger sister of the Mikado to the Shogun Iyémochi, 
to show to the world that the imperial family and the house 
of Tokugawa were politically one. 

On the 2Qlst of January 1862 Japanese envoys were 
despatched to England, France, Russia, Tolland. Prussia, 
and Portugal, for the first time, and a fow weeks afterwards 
another minister of the Bakufu was attacked by ronins on his 
way into tho castle, for having, as documents found on them 
alleged, followed up the policy of the deceased prime minister 
Ti, “and commanded learned scholars to collect precedents 
for the deposition of the emperor, his intention being to 
depose the Son of Henyon.” The minister escaped with a 
wound in the shoulder, but the Bakufu dismissed him, and 
increased the salaries of several of the court nobles, 

The ferment throughout the country still increased, the 
samwras of sovoral clans deserting and joining the ronins. 
At Fushimi, near Kioto, there was fighting between the 
disaffected and tho retainers of Shimadzu Idzumi, the father 
of tho princo of Satsuma, Another unhappy incident 
occurred ab the English residence at Yedo, one of the guard 
murdoring two Englishmen in the gardon, and then commit- 
ting suicido, The English and their allies demanded satis- 
faction, and reccived the doad body of the murdorer, and an 
apology, The commander of the guard was removed. In 
English accounts of these transactions, the grentest horror 
of the massacres is, of course, expressed, and the gallantry 
with which our reprosentatives remained at their dangerous 
post is yory properly extolled. But it is fair to observe 
that writers who show themselves very capable of printing 
in the darkest colowrs the wrongs done to ourselves, some- 
how fail even to notice the wrongs to which the Japanese 
ha@to submit, Tho insulls which they had to endure—and 
down to this moment have had to endure—from the foreign 
press in Yokohama, were of the most galling nature; and 
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ag an example of the acts which English authors can recount 
with placidity, when directod against tho natives, I may 
quote the following from Mr. Mossman’s ‘Now Japan’: 
“Among the imports at Yokohama was a tiger from 
Singapore, brought over by a Dutch trader. Tho Japanese 
customs refused at first to lot it bo landed, while the ship- 
master would not take it back, In this dilomma d¢ was 
vesolved that tt should be let loose on shore, which horrifted 
the officials, and they gladly admitted the animal, while 
the importer sold it for ten times its cost.” Myr, Mossman, 
who has a Christian horror of Japaneso offences, has no 
word of complaint to direct against those who tronted tho 
Japanese thus insolently. : 
Moved by oft-repeated horrors, and the inflammatory 
condition of the wholo country, tho Mikado sent to Yedo 
requiring the Shogun to go to Kioto with all tho Daimios, 
ascertain the opinion of the country, oxpel tho barbarians, 
and “go calm the indignation of his Divino Ancostry.” Ie 
further required that a sort of cabinet bo formed of five gront 
princes, to bo consulted on public affairs ; that Koiki should 
be appointed guardian of the Shogun, and that tho ox-princo 
of Eechizen should be mado primo ministor. For two hundred 
and thirty yoars—sinco the timo of Shogun Iyémitsu—the 
personal homage of the Shogun to tho emporor had beon 
neglected, and most poople camo now to hear of it for the 
first time, The sensation created by tho imperial command 
must be imagined. The Shogun resolved to comply with 
all the emperor's insiructions, The former acts of tho 
Shogun in imprisoning and banishing court nobles and 
Daimios had previously been cancelled, and Keiki and tho 
ex-prince of Echizon recoived tho appointments above-named, 
The Balufu establishod at Kioto a protectornle, and ap- 
pointed Matsudaira Higo, princo of Aidzu, to fill the office, 
The time which the Daimios had to pass compulyorily in 
Yedo was lessened, and thoy were now authorised to keop 
their wives and eldest sons at home on their domains—a 
serious blow to tho city of Yedo, of course, Tho Bakufu 
confiscaled » large part of the lands of the late primo 
€ 
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minister Ii, on account of his alleged crimes. Meanwhile in 
Kioto the imporial court commanded the princes of Satsuma, 
Choshiu, and Tosa to act in concert for the repression of 
disorders, and the word ‘ Sat-cho-to,” compounded of the 
three first syllables of their names, becamo a popular expres- 
sion of the influence and popularity of the princes. 

We have now secon how it happened that a combination of 
internal and external causes brought the long prosperous 
Shogunate of the Tokugawas into such a coil of difficulties 
that the power of the Mikado was again at liberty to assert 
itself, and Kioto once moro able to issno its commands to 
Yedo. With this revival of the imperial authority I may 
fitly conclude this chapter. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
TE FALL OF THD SIOGUN, 


Tho Mikado commands the Shogun to expel the “ barbarians”—Tho 
Ashikaga images behended and pilloned—aA day fixed for the expulsion 
~Assassination of Mr, Richardson—The Mnglish 1ovenges—Lombaid- 
ment of Kagoshima—Indemnities paid—Lhe closing of the ports urged 
~~Choshiu fies upon foreign ships—Bombaidment of Shimonoséki— 
Tntotnat difficulties of the countty—Dismissal of the Choshiu clan fiom 
Kioto—Rebellion of the rontvs—Choshiu attacks a Satsuma ship—~ 
Troubles in the north—Fighting im Kioto—Roturn and disgiace of the 
envoys to Kwope—Lostile partios—Choshiu repels the attacks of the 
Shogun’s forces—Death of the Shogun—'Tho foreign squadions go to 
Tiwgo—The Mikado yields and approves tho treaties—Rcconcihation 
of Choshin and Saisuma—Lh6 last Shogun, Keiki—Death of the 
Mikado—Abdication of Keiki. 


Tuu yoar 1868 was a trying poriod for tho government of 
Japan. It opened with a now assortion of the imperial 
powor in the form of a messago from the Mikado to the 
Shogun at Yodo declaring that tho Bakufa must clear away 
old abuses and ontirely roform the constitution, and so givo 
poace to the imperial mind; also that he must go to Kioto 
in the spring, issue his ordors to tho clans, and proceed 
without further delay to the oxpulsion of the barbarians. 
One of the bearers of this message was the minister Sanjo, 
now prime minister at Tokio. In pursuanco of a previous 
imporial order, an amnesty for all political offonders since 
1858 was decrced, and pensions were granted to the widows 
and orphans of all who suffered doath for thoir opinions, 
But the troubles of the country were far from ccasing. 
The houge building for tho British Eimbassy was st fire 
to, and on Keiki arriving at Kiolo the semurad and the 
roninsepressed him concerning the expulsion of the foreignors. 
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Te could but-temporise with them, and temporising so 
disgusted them that they cut off an unfortunate fellow’s 
hoad, and sent it ag a blood-offoring to Keiki to further tho 
expulsion, They also—which was even more objectionable 
to some persons—out off the heads of the images of three 
of the Ashikagas,* which were enshrined in the Toji temples, 
and pilloried them in the dry bed of the river. The Toku- 
gawas understood the hint, no doubt. The prince of Aidzu 
arrested the offenders, and Choshiu pleaded for their lives; 
but in yain, for Aidzu and Echizen were obdurate, In 
April the Shogun went to Kioto, presented himself at court 
on the day of his arrival, and took up his residence in the 
castlo of Nijo. Tho prince of Saisuma left Kioto without 
waiting for leave, and proceeded to Kagoshima (in his own 
province), on tho pretoxt of silencing slander and preparing 
to expel the forsignor. During this period the court daily 
deliberated upon the latter subject, and at length sent the 
prince of Mito to Yedo to suporintend the closing of the 
ports. All the maritime princes were sent home to prepare 
for war, Pressed continually by the clans (through their 
samurai, md by the vonins) to fix a date for the expulsion, 
the ox-prince of Kchizen resigned his post, and slipped 
quietly away to his province, 

It becoming at longth impossiblo, apparontly, to further 
postpone the matter, the Shogun and his high officials wont 
to courl, and tho 25th of June was then fixed upon as 
the day for oxpolling tho foreigners, The Bakufu was 
instructed to communicate the news to all the clans, and, 
affecting to obey, privately resolved to do nothing, The 
Mikado next proposed to visit a famous war-god shrino,{ 
and there deliver to tho Shogun the sword emblematic of 
his authority to expel the barbarians, The Shogun fell 
conveniontly ill, and could not go; and Koiki, who went 


* Thka-Uji, his gon Yoshtnori, and Kioti, It isa shrine to the memory 
Yoshimitsu, of Qjin-Tenno, the deified emporor 
+ Otokoyama in Yamashiro, also there worshipped under the title of 
culled Iwashimidzu, on the left bank Tlachiman Daibosatsu, 
of tho Youdogawa, 15 miles from 
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as his proxy, fell no less conveniently ill at the shrine 
itself, and descended from it. The vonins wore furious, and 
insisted wpon tho Mikado himself taking the field, asking 
that they might bo allowed to march in his van, ‘The 
court contrived, however, temporarily to appeaso thom, But 
the vonins in Yodo gave a grent doal of trouble, Tho Bakufu 
tried to collect and train them into an organised forco; but 
they comprised many lawloss ruffians, who plundered the 
citizens, and were preparing to attack Yokohama, Tho 
Bakufu had, at last, to appeal to tho clans to arrest theso 
rascals, and thus restored tranquillity, 

At this time occurred a further cause of trouble with the 
English, Shimadzu Saburo, a near relation of the prince 
of Satsuma, was travelling from Yedo {o Kioto, and when 
passing through o place called Namanugi, not far from 
Yodo, some English people rode up to the head of his 
train—a sad insult to the Japaneso, whother dono in 
ignorance, heodlessness, or othorwiso, “A native who 
would attempt to cross, walk, or ride into a Daimio’s pro- 
cession would, according to invariable custom, meot with 
instant dcath ” (Griffis), The Yedo authoritios, it is said, 
had previously roquested forcigners nob to go on the road 
in question on that day. ‘ho threo mon of the party woro 
promptly atlackod by tho oscort, and ono of thom, My, 
Richardson, was unfortunatoly killed, as he probably would 
havo been in any such case in Japan in those days, and as ho 
was more cerlain than ever to bo at a momont whon, as wo 
havo soen, the whole Jand was aflamo wilh oxcitoment, and 
with hostility to foreigners, Ishall not dwell long upon the 
subject, Saburo said; “The English insulted me, and my 
escort punished thom.” Tho English said to the Shogun, 
You must arrest and oxecuto in the prosenco of our officors 
the person who was tho cause of the act—nignifying Saburo, 
Tf you cannot do this, wo shall demand an indemnity of 
500,000 dollars from the Bakufu, and we will go to Selsuma 
and take 125,000 dollars there also. Delay occurring, tho 
British men-of-war—those omnipresent ministers of pure 
and atainless justice—weore called upon to speak with thoir 
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persuasive voices in favour of the paymont, and the Bakufu 
undersiood the nature of their eloquence so well beforehand 
that they paid the fee (only £100,000 !), and thus got them 
to go away again, without putting themselves to the trouble 
of doing anything. Before the matter was thus happily 
sottled (so far as Yedo was concerned), and the bright un- 
selfish honour of Great Britain vindicated, the poor peoplo 
of Yodo (who had nothing whatever to do with the matter), 
warned by « proclamation, had to pack up their property and 
take refuge in the country around, lest the guns of H.M.S. 

Havoc* should shed their blood and involve them in ruin. 
But the matter was far from being over with Satsuma, On 
the 12th of August a squadron of seven British men-of-war 
appeared off Kagoshima, and demanded the further indomnity 
of 125,000 dollars, Tho English account of the transaction 
proves, of course, that all this was quilo right and necessary, 
and that although the squadron purposely went to mako 
“yeprisals,” the fighting was really brought about by the 
Japaneso! But the Japanese viow the mattor differently, 
and say thab when the Satsuma clan were about to reply 
to the domand for money “ the English seized the man-of- 
war belonging to tho clan without the slightest provocation.” 
At any rato a battle occurred. We bombarded both the forts 
and the city for a couple of days, with a not result which 
Mr. Griffis sums up thus: “Tho oxplosion of magazines, 
partial destruction of the batteries, a conflagration which 
reduced factories, foundries, mills, the beginnings of a new 
civilisation, to ashes, the sinking of five Loo-choo junks, the 
fixing of tho palace of tha prince, besides the slaughter of 
human beings, whoso number Japanese pride hag never 

divulged,” The £25,000 pounds was shortly after paid ! 
‘Tho most projudicod prince, the densest Daimio, the rudost, 
vonin, could scarcely be so foolish after all this as to speak 
of tho Christian English any more as “barbarians.” They 
had osly to look at the Havoc steaming away from Yedo 
* 








* The corvette Pear?, and“ porhaps wore ordered up to Yedo to maintain 
another vessel,” as Mr, Satow says, our honour npon this oceasiout® 
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with £100,000; to seo her steaming off a second time with 
the £25,000 sent from Satsuma; and above all to look at 
Kagoshima after the bombardmont and the conflagration, to 
become convinced that the British at least wore a highly 
civilised and Christian nation, whatever might bo tho con- 
dition of other foreigners. It is just conceivable, novertho- 
less, that a leas highly “ civilised” powor might have made 
more allowances for the difficulties and the distress of the 
country we were forcing ourselves upon, and for the extreme 
prejudices and excited feclings of the people whose observ- 
ances our cayalcade rode roughly into; and so allowing, 
might have been content with less money, loss blood, less 
destruction—in a word, less vengeance—for the impulsive 
acts of a fow swashbucklers under sudden provocation, 
What insufficient allowance we made for the circumstances of 
tho Shogun’s government, under its irying conditions, may 
bo inferred from tho fact that our insistence upon tho 
prompt payment of the indomnity for Mr, Richardson's 
offence and punishment, and its consequont paymont by tho 
Bakufu, led to the deprivation and confinomont by the court 
of the minister who paid it without the imperial sanction, 
which could not have beon obtained. 

At length the urgoncy of tho court (acted on by oxtornal 
influences) to got tho ports closed was ao groat that all 
roluctance had to be ovorcomo, and the forcign residents 
thon at Yokohama woro notified that, after doing all that 
ingenuity could suggest to avoid it, the Bakufu was compelled 
to ask thoir assent to the closing of tho ports, The foreign 
representatives referred the agents of the Bakufu to the 
treaties, argued against the proposed step, warned them of 
the consequences that would follow, and advised a reference 
to their respective govornmonts. Tho Bakufu consequently 
prepared to sénd ambassadors to foreign nations, But 
meantime, foreseeing that the forcignors would fight for 
the observances of the treaties that they had sugeeoded 
in extorting, tho works of defonco had been progeeding, 
and the prince of Mori had, in particular, been constructing 
battegies at Shimonoséki, in Choshiu, commanding the wostern 
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entrance to the Inland Sea, On some Dutch, French, and 
Amorican vessels passing into the Shimonoséki Straits against 
the prohibition of the Japanese—an American yessel anchor- 
ing in a forbidden place—warning and firing ensued. The 
American war-ship Vyoming afterwards thereupon proceeded 
to the place, destroyed two Choshiu war-ships, and shelled 
the batteries, the Choshiu clan inflicting upon her no small 
loss and injury. French and Dutch ships likewise shelled 
the batteries, The English squadron also took » turn at 
them gomewhat later; but I will defer fullor mention of 
the circumstances until I have to record my visit to the 
straits, Suffice it here to say that our squadron proved as 
worthy of itsclf and of us at Shimonoséki ag it had done 
at Kagoshima, 

One cannot holp pitying the people at this timo, When 
tho Choshiu clan was engaged with the foreign squadrons, 
the men of the Kokura clan stood idly by, believing the 
action of Choshiu was contrary to the Bakufu’s wishes; and 
50 ib was, for soon afterwards envoys of the Bakufu arrived 
at Choshiu to reprimand them for firing on foreign vessels 
without orders, But at the same timo the court at Kioto 
issued a proclamation to the clans remonstrating with somo 
of them for “ pulting their hands in thoir pockets and looking 
on quiotly whon the barbarian ships had beon attackod,” and 
tolling thom that tho omporor was profoundly distrossed by 
stich conduct, and that “it was the duty of all the clans to 
iy and achieve the work with all possiblo specd.” More- 
ovor, tho intornal difficulties of the country were increasing, 
alarming complications exhibiting themselves in Kioto. 

We saw bofore that tho clans of Satsuma and Choshiu had 
beon called upon to proserye order in Kioto, their first con- 
soquent duly being to guard tho imporial palace, The court 
dismissed tho Satsuma clan from this duty, or privilege, 
which therefore devolved upon tho Choshin men, A breach 
botweea this clan and the Bakufu now happened, on account of 
the repyymand above referred to for firing on foreign yossols ; 
and the nobles of the court likewise became divided on the 
subject, some supporting Choshin, and othors detestitiyeLhat 
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house, Another party occupied a noutral division; “but 
the court,” says the ‘Kinsé Shiriaku,’ “chorished a secret 
dislike to the clan.” On their advice, however, the omporor 
consented to undertake a progress to Yamato to exhibit his 
intention to take the ficld against tho foreigners, and this 
becoming known, the foar aroso of his falling into their 
hands, the possession of the Mikado’s porson being always 
a matter of the first importance in revolutionary times, 
Sharing this fear, both cout and Bakufu ondeayonrod 
to shake off the house of Choshiu, and on the 80th of Sep- 
tember 1868 the princes of Nakagawa and Aidau, with other 
nobleg and military mon, met and resolved to dismiss Sanjo 
and other court nobles and the Choshin clan, Satsuma and 
the other clans were called on to guard the palace gates, 
the emperor’s progress to Yamato was countormandad, and 
Sanjo and tho other six offonding noblos wore doomed to 
punishment for high treason. The Choshin eamurad started 
for their own province, tho seven nobles with them, theso 
latter being dopriyed of their titlos and rank, and cighteon 
other court nobles being punished with thom, for having 
acted in concert with the Choshin mon. Tho Mori family 
were prohibited from entering tho capital, and troops wore 
levied for its dofenco in tho adjacent provinces, Proclamation 
was made to the puzzled poople assuring thom that proyious 
proclamations had been misleading, but that any which . 
might now appear wero to bo taken as the oxprossion of 
the will of the Mikado, 

Meanwhile the disaffected vonins, disgustod with the long 
delay in expelling tho barbarians, broke out into open 
rebellion af Gojo in Yamato, and woro only defeated and 
disperacd after much severe and repented fighting. Nor 
waa tho capital, Kioto, itsolf much longer preserved from 
bloodshed, One Hirano Jiro, seeing that Princos Nakagawa 
and Aidzu had their way at court, gol possession of one of 
the seven deprived nobles, Sawa, and with a hundred men 
prepared to enter Kioto to present a petition to tho enrporor, 
The peasants attacked them, and the Bakufu ordered tho 
elans to do the same; but it required three days of bload- 
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shed to subduo them, some of them escaping westward with 
Sawa. ‘The court now so far gavo way to the ropresenta- 
tions of tho Bakufu as to despatch o mission to the foreign 
courts respecting the closing of the ports, whereupon tho 
advocates for swift expulsion fled onraged to Choshin. 

The year 1864 opencd with an incident which heightoned 
the ill-feeling between Choshin and Satsuma. Tho former 
clan were so bent upon firing into foreign vessels, that ono 
day they opened fire on a strange craft without waiting 
to make quite certain of her nationality. Seoing that sho 
was of European build was sufficient for them, and swiftly 
tho batteries blazed forth upon her, Thirty of tho crow 
were killed, and both ship and crew proved ito belong to 
Satsuma, which, as we saw proviously, had adopted tho 
European model. Thon wes Satsuma angrier than evor 
with Choshin. 

At this time both tho emperor and tho court showed 
themselves somewhat inconsistent, for after having stoadily 
pursued tho oxpulsion policy xo long, they now turned round 
upon the noble Sanjo and othors who had supported it, and 
called upon the Shogan to punish thom, and to assist in 
otherwise carrying ont the imperial wishes. This approxi- 
mation of Mikado to Shogun, or of Court to Bakufu, was 
® compliment which the latter returned by contributing 
to the shrines of Isé, and by providing that Shoguns and ' 
Daimios, on succocding to their offices, should present thom- 
solvoa to tho emperor; that tho western Daimios should pay 
court at Kioto on their way to Yedo; that all tho clang 
should make presents of produce to the omporoy, and that 
the playing of music should bo stopped for a timo aftor tho 
death of a prince of the blood. “In tho fifth month the 
imperial court formally placed the direction of affairs in the 
hands of the Bakufu, which was ordored to punish Choshiu 
and the sovon runaway nobles.” 

Trouble now again arose in the provinces to the north 
of Ycio, some of the retainers of the prince of Mito taking 
to arma in Hilachi and Shimotsuké, and repeatedly vepuls- 
ing tho forces sent against them by the Bakufu. While tho 
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discouraging accounts of this dangerous outbroak wore 
arriving from Yedo at Kioto, that city itself bocame tho 
azene of still worse trials and dangers. Tho Choshiu peoplo 
having vainly endeavoured to vindicalo themselves to tho 
emperor in letters which recoived no answors, an armed party 
of them now arrived at Fushimi, near Kioto (by way of tho 
sea and of Osaka), and asked in a letter why Sanjo and his 
companions had been punished for obeying his majesty’s 
own wishes by endeavouring to expel the foreigner? The 
Bakufu ordered part of this force away, but others arrived 
in tho vicinity of the city, and it was thought that tho 
Choshiu clan had really come to coerce the court. The city 
was full of other troops, some of whom pressed for permission 
to attack the Choshiu clansmen. A conflict being imminent, 
the inhabitants of Kioto packed up their goods and hastened 
away, as the peoplo of Yedo had in the provious year 
hastened from the English “Havoc.” Tho Choghiu mon, 
finding they wero to be attacked, precipitated ovonts by 
making a sudden advance upon the city on tho 20th of 
August 1864. After severe fighting, in which tho Salsuma 
and Aidzu clans greatly distinguished thomsolvos, tho 
Choshin forces wore defeated with much slaughtor. Tho 
principal part of the city was destroyod by fire, and tho roads 
wore strewn with killed and wounded in numbors oxcoodingly 
great in proportion to the forces engaged, ‘Tho loyal 
Daimios and samurai woro praised and promoted for tho 
victory, and carriod their heads higher than over; the 
rebels had theirs tuken off, and displayed in public places. 

The Japanese embassy to Europe now returned (Angust 
1864), wiser than when they loft, Reaching Franco first, 
their proposals were rejected and an answer refused. Sosing 
what Europe was like, and how groat was its wealth and 
power, they thought it usoless to proceod fnrthor, and re- 
turned home—to’ be reprimandod by the Bakufu, and sent 
with reduced incomes into private life. But 10 send tho 
“barbarians” into privato life was a more difficult maiter, 
and unhappily they once more thought it desirable ice take 
some Japanese money—and a good deal of it too! Aflor 
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the bombardment of Shimonoséki, they returned to Yoko- 
homa and asked for it. “We expect,” said they, according 
to the native account, “to geb an indemnity of throe million 
dollara for this business. Wa will be guided by your 
decision, whether we shall go back to Choshiu and take 
it, or whether the Japanese government will undertako to 
reesive if and give 16 to us.’ The Bakufu replied, “Our 
government will take it from Choshin and give it to the 
nationalities interested.” “This settlement haying becn 
aniived at, the foreigners pressed every day for payment of 
the indemnity, and the Bakufu was at its wits’ end.” In 
the old days it used to be, “ Your monoy or your life.” But 
those old days were dark, uncivilisod, unchristian days; in 
these days it is, “Your money and your life”—“lifo” at 
Shimonoséki, and “money” at Yedo. No wonder the Bakufa 
wag at ils wits’ ond. With a costly robollion raging in the 
oast, and with an expensivo war on hand in the west to 
punish Choshiu for iis demonstrations against the forcigners, 
here wore the foreigners themselves demanding dollars by 
millions on account of the very same business ! 

It is not worth while to attempt to narrate here oither 
the political or the militery conflicts which m thoso days 
took place betwoon tho “Rightoous Parly” (Seigito) and 
the “ Wicked Party” (Kanto) or tho “ Vulgar View Party ” 
(Zokuren-to) and thoir antagonisis, nor need ono onter into 
tho details of the Bakufu war upon Choshin. Some of 
tho fighting in tho west country must have been pretiy 
sevore, howoyor, for the native historian whom I have so 
frequently quoted in this chapter tells us that in a battle 
on the 10th of September at Kuwa and Obata “ the noise of 
artillery resounded on all sides, causing the hills to roll 
down into the valleys,” The Choshin troops usually got 
the best of the fighting, being better armed, more lightly 
clad, and drillcd more perfectly, While they fought with 
muskets, the eastern troops fought with swords and apenas, 
and ‘vere burdened with surcoats gnd armour. The success 
of theso Choshin insurgents, added to his many othor 
anxieties, proyed too much for the Shogun Iyémochi, and on 
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the 19th of September 1866, at Ogaka, he retired from this 
world’s troubles.* He was the last of tho Tokugawas 
who died in possession of the quasi-royal throne of tho 
Shogunate, Keiki, who was at this tima under oiders to 
make a peisonal effort with fresh troops against Choshin, 
now declined to proceed there, and obtained leave to consult 
the friendly princes, the result of their doliborations boing 
that the court ordered the operations against Choshin to be 
abandoned, Terms were offered and accepted, and tho 
western men returned in great triumph to their native 
province. The life of the Shogun and tho treasury of tho 
Bakufu had been exhausted upon them in vain, 

A year before the death of the Shogun, however, the Euro- 
pean powers end the United States had extorted the consent 
of the Mikado to the treaties, viz, m Novembor 1865, Tho 
English, French, and Dutch squadrons went into tho Inland 
Sen, and anchored off ITiogo (which Kobé now adjoins), 
which was tho nearest convenient anchorago to tho Mikado’s 
capital, Dissuasions were in vain: there they went, and 
thence they gent the letter domanding his majesty’s xpproval 
of the treaties, Persuaded by Korki and othors, and knowing 
lus inability to fight the combined squadrons, the emperor 
yielded to tho pressure of tho allios, and gave his genoral 
congent fo tho treaties. Thus tho treaties botwoon Japan 
on the ono side, and European and United States on the 
other, were, rightly or wrongly—lot it bo woll remembored 
~-extorted by armed forco, and yieldod by Japan at tho 
eannon’s mouth; and were so oxtorted from, and yielded by, 
a government wholly ignorant of tho art of troaty-making, 
and altogether incapablo at the timo of protecting its own 
interests, Now that Japan has abandoned its old exclusiye- 


* At tho end of 1868 the Shogun, fallen 111, at Osnka, and Keiki had 
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nosa, cultivated international rolations, and oducated itself 
to fulfil imperial duties, it is entitled by every principle of 
justice and morality 1o an unfettered revision of its treaty 
obligations. 

Long before tho court and the Bakufu made war upon 
Choshiu, that clan had come to an understanding with 
Satsuma, by the wish and at tho suggestion of the latter. 
Tho Satsuma men began, after a whilo, to regret tho fond 
betwoon two such poworful and neighbouring clans, espo- 
cially at a timo when the empire itself was in the greatest 
peril from foreigners, Foremost among those who saw and 
urged this was Saigo, who afterwards became, minister of 
war under tho reformed goyornment, and still later achieved 
a sad and ovil distinction as the leader of thd Satsuma 
rebellion of 1877, Ue it was who first put the two warring 
clans into friendly negotiations by the despatch of a secrot 
messenger to Choshin, and thus initialed a movement which 
ended in a peaceful undorstanding betwoon them—an undor- 
standing which was of immense yalue to Choshin during tho 
vemaindor of its contest with the government, as it con- 
verted into a secret friend the clan which of all othors was 
the best armed and most expert in war, and which would 
otherwise have beon in the fold against it. 

Keiki, who now, as we shall sce by-and-by, lends at 
Shidauoke the pencoful lifo of a private gentleman with 
artistic tastes, had the office of Shogun forced upon him in 
tho opening of the yoar 1867; and vory soon after (ob. 3) 
the omporor Komoi died, and was suecooded by tho heir- 
apparont, the present emporor, About midsummer the 
representatives were onco moro at Hiogo, congratulating 
tho new tonanis of the highest offices of the state, and mak- 
ing “ cortain requesta”—among others the opening of Hiogo, 
to which the imperial court now assented., It is 2 common 
enough thing to find English and Amorican writers speaking 
of tho new Shogun, Koiki, as a weak and vacillating man, 
but?to mo ho appears to have acted with signal wisdom on 
sevdtal critical ocensions, one of which comes hore to notice, 

The powor and pride of the Tokugawas wore now rapidly 
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diminishing—had, in fact, already becomo go small that, 
instead of controlling all the action of the state, as the 
Shogun was aforetime wont to do, ho now reforred all 
matters of importance to tho omporor for decision. Wo 
saw the imperial power reviving in tho last chapter, and 
now, after the triumph of the rebellious Choshin, and tho 
success of foreign interference, mon began to fecl that ihe 
division of the supreme authority was one of the causes of 
theix troubles, and that the powor of the lawful hereditary 
sovercign should be restored in all its fulnoss to him, Tho 
prince of Tosa expressed this view strongly in a lotter to . 
the Shogiin, and snid, “ You should restoro the govorning 
power ‘ihtb. the hands of tho sovercign, and so lay a foun- 
dation of which Japan may take its stand as the equal of 
all other countries. This is the most imporative duty of 
the present moment.” The Shogun concurred in tho view, 
and patriotically, on the 19th of Novombor 1867, sent in his 
resignation to the Mikado, hore was much hositation, it 
is said, on the part of tho court, and many suspicions of 
unfairness were entertained, bui tho rosignation of tho 
Shogun was proclaimod, and on the 3rd of January 1868 a 
decreo announced thet the govornmont of the country was 
henceforth in the hands of the imporial court, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TNE IMPERIAL RESTORATION COMPLETED, 


* Shogun Keiki attempts to regain his power--Ho marches to Osakn—Goes 
with armed forces towards Kioto—Tho battles of Fushimi—Victory 
of the imperial troops—Honours granted to Choshin and Satsuma— 
Tho foreign representatives received by the “ Heaven-King "—The 
empotor’s oath to promote ropresontative government—The ex-Shogun 
submits—Lis friends remain in rebollion—The warfare with the rebels 
—Preservation of the Nikko shrines—Fighting at Wooyeno, in Kioto 
—Destruction of the Tokugawa temples—The Shogtiad and tho 
“Shreds of Brocado"—Further military contests—The victories of 
Generals Yamagata and Kuroda—The “ Wicked Party” and the 
“Righteous Party ”~Lho Okubo memorandun—Reforms of the Now 
Empire—Suppression of the naval revolt—Admiral Enomoto—-Rewards 
to the victors, 


Iv was now that the ex-Shogun Keiki exhibited a change 
of purpose which probably furnishes the chief ground for 
that accusation of vacillation which is so frecly alleged 
against him; bub in judging of his acts, those who wish to 
be fair will bear in mind tho oxcitomonts and dangers of 
tho poriod, of which this sketch of mine can convey but 
very imperfoct ideas, On tho day on which the Shogun’s 
office was abolished (January 3, 1868), the forces friendly 
to the Shogun and to the Tokugawas generally were sent 
away by the court, and the guardianship of the palace 
approaches was committed to the clans of Satsuma, Tosa, 
and Geighiu, Invitated by this affront, and by the court 
noting without even consulting him, Keiki changed his views 
of the position, and, summoning the Aidzu clan and othor 
adherents, expressed to them his belief that tho favoured 
clans were conspiring to mislead the young emperor, He also 
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availed himself of a former order of the court, made at the 
time of his resignation being sent in, and dirocting him to 
continue the conduct of affairs, and now declared that he 
would act upon that, and assemble a council of princes as 
was then provided. On the night of tho 6th he marched 
with his retainers-and friends to Osaka. I must not omit 
to mention that prior to all this, in 1867, the soven 
banished princes had been recalled, and the honours and 
titles of the honse of Mori restored. The present prime 
minister, Sanjo, was consequently again back at Kioto, 
where he once more took a leading part in court affairs, 

In the city of Yedo the peace became seriously disturbed, 
and by order of Keiki tho Satsuma Yashiki was burnt, and 
tho ronéns who hold it were made prisoners. Keili likewiso 
requested the court to dismiss all Satsuma men who had 
any share in tho government, which the court declined to 
do. Henceforth there was fierce antagonism between 
tho Satsuma clan and tho Tokugawa. ‘The court sont 
conciliatory messengors to Osaka, to dissuade Keiki from 
resontfnl measures, and to request him to go to an inter- 
view with his majesty at Kioto with a small escort only, 
Ho promised compliance, but subsequently yielded to the 
persuasions of the princos of Aidzu ad Kuwana, and 
resolved to prosead to Kioto with thoso clans in forco, “ to 
remove from the emperor his bad counsollors.” On learning 
this, tho court stationed the Choshiu and Satsuma clans to 
bar the way to the capital, and block up the Fushimi and 
Toba roads, The odors wore to let Koiki enter the capital 
with an oscort, but not accompanied by a largo force, The 
clang of Aidzu and Kuwana were to be refused admission 
absolutely. 

There consequently ensued somo of the severest fighting 
over known in J&pan, many of tho heroes of which aro still 
alive, It was not on 2 vory large scale, the defenders of the 
capital numbering only about 6500, the attacking Jforco 
being reported as 80,000 strong. On tho 27th of Jaynary, 
the Tokugawa messengers having announced the intention of 
Reiki’s faoops to forco the barriers, and the main body aftor- 
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wards approaching, the Kioto forces opencd firo upon thom 
with artillery. Thoir fire was roturned with muskotry, and 
severe fighting ensucd. Both partios rotired carly in tho 
oyoning, At midnight the loyal troops foll upon the troops 
bivouacking on the Toba road, and drovethem in consterna- 
tion before them. ‘Rescoryes coming up, the batilo was 
renewed, but after two hours of hard fighting, with fluc- 
tuating fortune, the castern troops wero defeated, Noxt 
morning ab eight tho combatants fought again, upon both 
the Fushimi and the Toba roads, and fought with desperate 
courngo and persistency, “At last the onemy (the rebels) 
was put to flight on the Fushimi road, whilo from Toba he 
advanced with groater determination than ever; and his 
ferocity was torriblo,” says tho native historian, naively 
adding: “Somo of tho robels’ bullots actually siruck tho 
gold brocado standard of the Mikado, which the commander- 
in-chiof, Prince Ninnaji, had ordered to bo carried before 
him as he advanced!” At length victory declared itself 
for the loyal troops, and the robels were driven in all 
diroctions, “ the fugitives trampling on the dead and dying 
in their hurry to escape.” But owing to the groatly 
superior numbors of the rebel troops tho contest was not 
yot over, On tho following (the third) day, at dawn, tho 
imporial troops altacked tho rebels in Yodo. Aftor many 
displays of porsonal valour, they carried tho castle about 
noon, driving the rebola in a body to Tlashimoto, On the 
opposilo bank of tho rivor, ab Yamazaki, tho Tsu clan, from Isd, 
surrondered tho barrior to tho loyal troops without fighting, 
on tho represontations of an convoy sont to win them ovor 
from their rebellious position, On the 80th, the rebol 
force in Iashimoto was attacked, both directly from Yodo 
and flankwiso from Yamazaki, and aftor sufforing heavy 
losses, broke up and fled to Osaka, whonee Keiki, the princos 
of Aidzu and Kuwana, and other officials had oscaped 
eastwards in » man-ol-war. Tho castle of Osaka was 
burnt. 

The successive victories which tho Satsuma and Choshiu 
clang had so valiantly won against the army ¢ Keiki, 
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exalicd by tho final succoss of Osaka, brought great honours 
to them, The clans of the neighbouring provinees, some of 
whom had peen disloyal, all now submitted io the imporial 
ams. Tokugawa Keiki, the ex-Shogun, and his followors 
were deprived of all their honours and dignitios; an army 
was seni to subdue him, called the army of chastise- 
ment, and was placed under the command of the imperial 
prince Arisugawa, “# brocadod banner and a sword of 
justice being granted to him.” The foreign representatives 
at Kobé declared themselves neutral in the coming contost, 
forbidding the salo of arms to either party, Thoy wero 
informed that Kioto would thenceforth be tho seat of 
government, and the emperor made oyerywhore a proclama- 
tion of protection to foreignors. 

It was out of the power of the omporor and his court, 
however, to repress altogether tho hostility to forcignors 
which was so strongly felt by tho samurai aud others, and 
consequently a Frenchman got wounded in Kobé, and a 
body of Fronch sailors woro fired upon at Sakai (near 
Osaka), somo of thom being killed. This brought, of course, 
more demands for money and lfo upon the unhappy govern- 
ment, which they thought it best to submit to, Twelve 
Japanese were creculed, and a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars had to be seraped together and paid: other domands 
were likowiso yielded bo. A further troublo arogo wilh tho 
English, The emperor having urranged to reeviyo the 
foreign representatives at Kiolo, somo vonius, alike violent 
and foolish, mado an attack upon the English representa- 
tive, wounding some of his escort. “ ‘Tho Japanese officials 
and the English guards repolled tho attack, and killed the 
ronins, so that nothing sorious resulted. Tho representa- 
tive, however, relurned home without going through the 
ceremony.” On ‘the 26th, the English reprosentativo had 
an interview with the Tenno (“henyon-king ”), tho Dutch, 
American, and French representatives having beon alzgady 
presented to him on the 23rd. “They congratulated his 
majesty,” we are told, “on tho magnificence of tho im- 
porial rye, and gave ronewod promise of friendly rola- 
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tions.”* Thus peace and quiet seemod 10 be once more 
restored to the sacred capital, Kioto, and the people “ gave 
themselves up Lo rejoicing,” 

The first notable use to which this renewal of ‘eanquillity 
was put by his majesty (the prosent emperor) was that of 
assembling the court nobles and terrilorial princes, and 
making oath before them that a deliberative assembly 
should be formed, and all measuros be decided on by public 
opinion; that impartiality and justice shold form the basis 
of his action, and that intellect and learning should bo 
sought for throughont the world, in order to establish the 
foundations of the empire, Although thero were many 
ready to supporb him in further civil war, and some who 
urgently pressed him 10 continuo it, Keiki, who was now in 
Yedo, resolved to make his submission to the emperor, and 
forbade his retainers to resist tho imporial troops, himself 
retiring into the monastery at Wooyeno, in Yedo, LIlis 
retainers wore disgusted with him, and detormined to fight 
tho matter out without him, Meanwhile the imperial forcos 
wero advancing towards the city. At Katsunuma, on tho 
Kofnknido,t the Tokugawa vassals stockadod the rond, and 
altacked thom from the hills. Tho army forced the stockade, 
whereupon tho rebols broke down the bridgos in front of 
thom, and repeated thoir tactics, also setting fire 10 houses 
aga further check. ‘They wore ab lash overcomo, and most 
of them either killed or captured. In othor places resistance 
to tho government troops was offered and oyercome. On 
the army reaching the environs of Yodo, tho most earnest 
appenls wero made to the general commanding (General 
Saigo) 10 induco him and the imperial prince commanding in 
chiof to accopt the peaceable submission of tho ex-Shoguu 
Keiki, which was eyontually agreed to, and tho city thus 
saved from assault. The castle, the mei-of-war, and all 
firearms were to bo given up, and various sovere punish- 
monjs inflicted, Keiki being banished to Mito. Koiki 
assonted, but many of hig retainors withdrow northwards 
in largo odio, hee 
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It is needless to pursue the details of the warfare which 
ensued between the rebels and the imperial forces in various 
parts of thg country. ‘That warfare was, however, of a very 
serious nature, as some of the rebels had been highly drilled 
in European style, and wore commanded by able Icaders. 
The principal fighting was between Yedo and Nikko, in 
Shimotsuké, at Yuki, Nagareyama, Oyama, Utsunomiya, and 
Imaichi, The gplendid mausoleums and temples of Nikko 
were only saved from assaulé and destruction by an appeal 
made by one of the imperial leaders (I believe by Admiral 
Kawamura) to the Tokugawa rebels, cautioning thom that 
resistance there could only result in the ruin of those magni- 
ficent memorials of the grandeur of tho Tokugawa dynasty. 
This fate unhappily befell the finest of the similar shrines and 
temples of Toyeizan, at Wooyeno, Yedo. These were seized 
upon by an extremely disaffected and reckless sot of robels, 
who assumed the name of Shogitad (“the band which makos 
duty clear”), and whose conduct so excites the nativo 
compiler of the history of the period whom I havo fre- 
quontly quoted that his oloqnence for once risos aboyo tho 
calm level of historic narration, and breaks into quite a 
storm of anger and denunciation. “There is no Jaw or 
order amongst a hetorogencous body of this sort (literally an 
assemblage of rooks), When they walked forth for amuse- 
ment they carried long swords in thoir girdles, wore high 
clogs, put on the airs of swashbucklers, and swaggored as 
much as possible,” The loyal troops wore a piece of brocade 
sewn on to the clothes ag a mutual sign, and the inhabitants 
used 1o secrotly ridiculo them, calling thom Kingiré, or 
“shreds of brocade.” “Tf the Shogctai mot witha ‘shred of 
brocade’ in the streets, they immediately hexped all manner 
of insults upon him, and attacked or killed him with their 
swords. A large number of loyal soldiers were murdered in 
this way, The townspeople all feared the powers of the 
Shogitat, who became highly elated, and the indignation of 
the troops of the various clans was so strong tha) they 
pelitioned for leave to inflict chastisement.” It bocame 
necossury to drive these rascals out of Wooyono, and ib was 
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found to require some very hard fighting to offect tho 
objoct. Some of tho finest of the temples, and much of the 
town in the vicinity, were burnt down before the imporial 
troops comploted and secured their victory. After this, the 
“shreds of brocade ” became respected in the city, the finost 
of the Tokugawa shrines in Yodo having boen sacrificed to 
tho rebellious spirit of Tokugawa partisans, porsisted in 
after the head of the clan had shown them a wiser and 
better way. In consequenco of this wanton resistance of 
the partisans of Keiki’s cause, first near Nikko, and now at 
Wooyeno, the ponsions granted to the Tokugawa clan were 
greatly curtailed, Tho eastern troubles were now, how- 
over, over, or nearly so, the only other being the seizure of 
tho Hakoné mountain pass by one Hayashi Shonoské, aided 
by the Odawara people. These latter wore promptly 
yisitod by an imporial forco, and sufforcd a loss of some of 
thoir territory, Shonoské escaping to the north. Tho Kuanto 
was now wholly al peaco again, An offer of the court to 
show further clomency to tho Tokugawas, and to take somo 
of their rotainers into its own service, tended to its still 
further pacification, 

An oxpedition sent to subject the Aidzu clan, and others 
joincd with thom, failed, however, to overthrow the com- 
bination al Shirakawa in Oshiu, tho castle of which was 
then ocoupied by tho rebels. Roinforeoments wore sont, and 
early in Augusl tho rebels wore driven away, and tho eastlo 
—one of great strategical importanco—was retaken by the 
imporial troops, ‘ho Jatier thon adyancod upon tho castle 
of Tanagura, which was also hold by tho rebels, and carried 
it, It took a longer time to drivo the rebols from tho castle 
of Iwakidaira, Tho defonco of this was stontly maintained, 
and tho artillory thundered so iromondously on all sides 
that it was enough, according to Mr. Ufi, “to ecrumblo 
heaven and earth into ruins.” Eventually, however, the 
resources of the defenders were exhausted, whereupon they 
set nb, castle on fire, and escaped along the sea-shore, thus 
abanddning the wholo district to tho imporial army. At 
Nogaoka, in the province of chigo, ‘ihe Tokugawa, run- 
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aways and their allios gavo the loyal forces 2 great deal of 
trouble, falling upon them by night, sevorcly defeating 
them, and driving many of them into the river to drown. 
Owing mainly, however, to tho high spirit and skilful 
generalship of General Yamagata, the present commander- 
in-chief of the army of Japan, and of General Kuroda, now 
colonial minister, the imperial troops were rallied, and 
made a stand, A few days afterwards they fell upon the 
rebels in o dense fog at daybreak, coming upon them while 
they slept, and not only defeating them, but driving them 
out of the city of Nagaoka, which again passed into loyal 
hands. Many of the inhabitants wero executed for con- 
spiting with the rebels, and aiding and abotting thom in 
their evil work. 

But the troubles extended still farther north, tho town of 
Akita, in the province of Ugo, serving as thoir centro, At 
times the imperial forces were in isolated and dangerous 
positions, and at times sustained torrible dofonts, filling tho 
court with alarm; but reinforcements were sont, and tho 
war continued—war by day and by night, nocturnal sortios 
being’ much in fashion during this northern campaign. ‘Tho 
fluctuations and uncortainties of tho contost woro duo not 
only to changos in tho numbor and quality of the forces on- 
gaged, but largely also to tho differonco in tho arms with 
which they fonghi, tho groatost of theso differences boing 
due to the fact that tho loyal troops had by this time become 
armed with Amorican broochloaders. The fnto of tho cam- 
peign was dotormined by the sioge of Wakamatsu, which, in 
Novembor 1868, foll into the hands of tho loyal troops, tho 
rebel clans then submitting and giving up thoir arms. Tho 
robellion once more oxhibited itsolf in this part by a revolt 
of the Nambu clan, but that was offoctually subdued in a 
single engagoment. Down in tho onast, at Mito, somo 
members of the Wicked Party, with somo hundreds of 
associates, entered tho town, but tho Righteous Party ro- 
sisted them, and the court subsequently sent tho Acigh- 
bouring clans to chastise tho offondors, tho ringleaders 
undergoing decapitation for their crime, There wore still 
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additional anxieties and resistances for the now governmont 
in store; but bofore mentioning them it will bo well to noto 
a fow facts of other than military importance. 

In the midsummer of this year (1868), the namo of tho 
cily of Yedo was changed io that of Tokio, signifying 
“astern Capital,” with the intention, it is belioved, of 
proparing the public mind for that transfer of the imperial 
court from Kioto to Tokio which soon afler took place, in 
accordance with the spirit of a memorial submitted some 
timo previously by the councillor of state Okubo, who took 
an active part in all the great political changos which wo 
havo beon reviowing. No man did so much as he, probably, 
4o promote the adoption in Japan of the bottor clements of 
European civilisation, and for his sorvices ho received, ton 
yoars aftorwards, that not unfroquent roward of patriots, 
doath by tho hands of assassins, in a manner to be orenttor 
narrated. In his highly romarkable memorial, Okubo com- 
plained of the seclusion of the omperor, and of the incon- 
yenionces of Kioto as a capital, in viow of the changos 
passing over the country. “Since the middlo ages our 
emperor has lived bohind a scroen, and has never trodden 
the earth, Nothing of what went on outside his seroon oyor 
penotrated to his sacred car; the imperial residence was 
profoundly secknded, nnd naturally unlike tho outer would. 
No more than a fow cours noblos were allowed to approach 
tho throne, a practice most opposed to the principles of 
heaven, Although it is the first duty of man to respect his 
suporior, if he reyoros that superior too highly he neglects 
his duty, whilo a breach is created betweon the sovereign 
and his subjects, who are unable to convey their wants to 
him. ‘This vicious practice has been common in all agos, 
But now let pompous etiquelte be done away with, and 
simplicity become our first object, Kioto 4s an out-of-tho- 
way position, and is unfit to bo tho seat of goyernment,” IIo 
woul on to recommend Osaka as a tomporary” capital. ‘This 
memorial had a great effecb, and probably led to tho sub- 
soquent adoption of Tokio as the scat of govornment, 

Tn this yoar the chronological period was changed lo that of 
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Meiji (enlightened government), and a proclamation issued 
providing for one chronological year-period only for cach reign 
(whereas the yenr-period had previously been frequently 
changed on occasions of less note); a government Guxette was 
published, for making known to the country tho administra- 
tive decrees ; paper money was manufactured as a tomporary 
device for meoting the excess of expenditure oyor income— 
being first issued in the spring of the next year, 1869; and 
the building of lighthouses was commenced undor English 
superintendence, On the 16th of November the emporor 
arrived in Tokio, and there received from Prince Arisugawa, 
the commander-in-chief, the brocade banner and the sword 
of justice, in token of the pacification of the north and east, 
The rebellions princes of Aidzu, Sendai, Yonezawa, and 
other heads of clans were condemned to punishment ono 
degree loss than death, and to seclusion, the torritorics of 
the chiefs being reduced by one third, and tho succession 
given to a member of each family, “The troubles of the 
sempire were now nearly at an end,” says one who wrote 
several years before the Saisuma rebellion, 

It remains to make brief reference to the naval incidents 
of the revolution which has beon doscribod, in which tho 
chief part was taken by my distinguished friend Admiral 
Enomoto Kamurijo, lately tho ministor of Japan at the court 
of St. Petersburg. In tho yoar 1868, this officor, togothor 
with Akamatsu Daisaburo, now an admiral and a momber of 
the Japanese admiralty, and others, wore sont to Holland to 
have a man-of-war built, and to study the arb of naval 
warfare. In the autumn of 1867 they returned to Japan, 
on board the new Dutch-built ship, named ihe Katyo-Maru, 
having acquired a large amount of experience in Europa, 
When the differences arose between tho Bakufu and the 
court, Admiral Enomoto considered it his duty to hold tho 
ship under his charge at the disposition of the former, by 
whom the ordbr to build it had been givon, and later on, 
for reasons which may be conjectured, he pdhored 0 tho 
Tokugawa cause, even after the ex-Shogun Koiki himself had 
abandoned if. When the clans of the north and cast finally 
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surrendorod, afler the capture of Wakamatsu by the loyal 
forces, tho rebel chiof Otori Keiske, who had displayod tho 
uémost skill and bravery in the command of his forces, 
sought shelter on board the Katyo-aru, which was at that 
time lying off the Sendai shore, with several other war- 
vessels of the Bakufu. After consulting Admiral Enomoto, 
ho decided to proceed to Inkodaté, in the great northorn 
island of Yezo, and employ that town and port as a base of 
future operations. It roquived somo fighting to accomplish 
thoir objects, but they soon sueceeded in capturing not only 
Takodaté, but the fortress of Matsumao likewise, aftor 
which they procceded to other conquests, Unfortunatcly 
for thom, tho Kacyo-Maru struck, during a gale of wind, 
upon an unknown rock off Esashi, and although Admiral 
Enomoto and his companions remainod on board for four 
days, and suecooded then, when tho weather modorated, in 
landing with thoir arms, the ship a fow days after bocame a 
perfect wreck, and “the robols felt,” says tho ruglic annaliat, 
“Tike one who has lost his lantern on a dark night.” But 
they had other vessels to fight with, and more fighting 
onsuod, resulting in the success of the insurgent forco, aftor 
which tho forces elected Admiral Enomoto ag governor- 
gonoral, and he at onco proceeded to make all secure as far 
ag possible, and to develop tho rich resources of the island. 
Tho govornmont, on lonrning all this, ordored the ‘Tokngawa 
family to subdue tho revolters, and the ox-Shogun volun- 
teored for tho sorvico, IIis offor was, howovor, declined, and 
the prince of Mito charged with tho duly, tho govornmont 
being in possession of an Amorican ironclad to assist in tho 
operations, This vossol, with several othors, and a large 
military force, was sent north, and aftor a stout resistanco, 
during which several naval ongagements and land battles 
oceurrod, and hundreds of livos were lost, the aurgent vossels 
were all, ono aftor the othor, destroyed, and Inomoto and 
his companions compolled, on tho 26th of Tune 1869, to 
surrendor. Ilis personal qualities, his shall and bravery as 
@ geamian, and his Kuropean oxperienco led ore long, not 
only to his pardon, but to his appointment to high office 
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under His Majosty’s government, in which IT have myself 
known him to render signal service. 

The government was now in a position to apply itself to 
the reward of those who had groatly served it during tho 
stiuggles of 1867-68, which had happily torminated in tho 
restoration of the governing power in all its fulness to the 
Imperial Houso, and in the suppression of all rival preton- 
sions, Pensions and gratuities wore granted to tho princes 
Arisugawa and Ninnaji, to Genoral Saigo, to the heads of 
nearly a hundred of the clans, and to more than a hundrod 
other persons, A shrine was creoted in Tokio for tho 
celebration of rites in honour of thoso who had fallon in 
the three decisive contests, viz. at Fushimi, nb Wooyono, 
and at Wakamatsu. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF JAPAN. 


The carly foreign relations of Japan with Koren and China—Attompted 
invasion of Japan—The Amada of tho Mongol Tar tars—Nawal battles 
—Bravery of tha Japanese—A miraculous storm aids theta otal 
destruction of tho invaders—An ox-Shogun accepts fiom China the 
title “ King of Japan ”—Indignation of his countrymen—Boginning of 
intercourse with Portugal, Spain, England, and Tolland—loreign 
jealousies and treachorios—Tho Jesuit missionnries—Lhoy attack the 
Buddhist ‘priests—Consequent reaction against Christianity—Fenrs of 
foreign invasion and domination—Interdict against the * Kivishitan ” 
roligion — An oxtraoidinmy proclamation — Japanese views of our 
religion—Other ediots against Cli istianity—Porscoutions—ILideyoshi’s 
invasion of Koea—Capture of tho onpital—Koren ovorrun—A singular 
parloy—China helps Korea—Lho army of Japan triumphant—Its navy 
sustains 2 defent—Japan contends for six yeas against both Korea and 
China—Withdraws on the death of Hideyoshi—Tho Island-kingtom of 
Loo-choo—Japan’s recent war againsl Formosa—tIIor recent relations 
with Korea and Chint—Disputes with Russia—Simvondor toe Russia 
of Saghalin-—Acquisition of tho Kuriles and of the Ronin Islands, 


In tho carly days of its history, and through many a long 
contury, almost tho only oxtornal rolations with which 
Japan concornod itsolf wero, naturally enough, thoge ontored 
into with ils noarost noighbours, Korea and China, In the 
chaptor on tho carly history of the country I havo explained 
how, even before tho birth of Christ, tho first communica- 
tions betwoon Japan and Korea arogo, with the rosulé of 
moking one of tho small Koroan kingdoms tributary to the 
Milcado of Japan ; and I havo likowigo set forth the mannor 
in which Tapan firsh ontored into relations with China, 
under the reign of the warrior-empress Jingu Kogo. In 
her eign it was, as we also saw, thal books arc said to have 
beensiniroduced into Japan from Korea, the first written 
charactors haying been brought ovor from that country at 
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o much earlier date, viz. in the year 157 3c, It is un- 
necessary for the purposes of this work to trace the fluctua- 
tion of Japan’s relations with her neighbours thronghout 
the early centuries of our era. Suilico it to any that the 
Korean kinga all became tributaries of the Mikados, and 
that Japanese armies were on several occasions transported 
to Korea to compose the quarrels of those kings, and to 
enforce payment of tribute to their own sovereign. 
Diplomatic intercourse between Japan and China may be 
said to date from the end of the sixth century, in the reign 
of the Japanese empress Suiko; and after the Zwi dynasty 
of China was superseded by that of T'o, this diplomatic 
intercourse between the two countries was continued. It 
is said that in the reign of the emporor Mommu (697-707), 
one Awada-no-Mabito was sentby Japan as an ambassador 
to China. He had received a good education, which had 
not been thrown away upon him, and was so fine a fellow 
- both in feature and in deportment that on his disembarking 
in the province of 8o, the Chinese, atruck by his splondid 
bearing, could not holp obsorving, “ We haye often been 
told that there was in the east 2 very happy, very polished, 
and very educated peoplo; this must bo so, since thoir 
ambassador has go noble an apporrance.” Arriyod ab the 
capital, Awada was received most graciously by tho ompress 
Buko, as was only natural under the circumstances. ‘This 
flattering little story is carefully, and with pardonablo vanity, 
preserved in the historic momory of Awada’s countrymen. 
In the ninth century, in the early part of the reign of 
Koko-Tenno, the king of Shiraki, in Korea, sont an ombassy 
of no less than forty-eight persons to Japan; but as they 
were the bearers of a letter which was considered unsatis- 
factory, ‘the emperor refused to receive them at his court, 
an indication ofthe pride which Jnpan had como to dis- 
play in dealing with her tributary states of the Asiatic 
continent, In ithe following reign Korean pirates began 
to show themselves upon the coasts of Kiushiu, but § wvore 
promptly driven off. Eve long, however, they wont with a 
fleet of forty-five vessels and ‘attacked the Japanese island 
you, ® w 
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of Tsushima, which lies near tho Korean coast, ‘They were 
again dofeated and driven away, with a loss of over three 
hundred killed, and of many vessels and large quantitios of 
arms, Korea still payed its tribute, and China continued 
to sond ils ambassadors to the Mikado. Larly in the tonth 
century a rebol subject of the king of Shiraki wrote to tho 
governor of Kiushiu requesting permission to becomo a 
tributary of Japan, but was very properly reminded that a 
subject could not enter into rolations with a foreign country, 
A few years afterwards the dynasty of Kin was replaced on 
the throne of Shiraki by that of Wo, and the new king gavo 
to his realm the namo of Korai (Korea), and sont ambassadors 
to Japan, but the emperor refused to reccive them. A new 
embassy sent somo time afterwards was similarly troated. 
Permission was, howeyer, given for the carrying on of 
commerce between the two countries, Inrly in the tonth 
century the Korean king again sent ambassadors, who wore 
again refused reception at court, their rejection this time 
being followed by preparation for war on tho part of Japan—a 
timely measure, as shortly afterwards the Koreans attempted 
an invasion, and were vepulsed.* By this timo the diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and China had become inter- 
rupted, and althongh, on the oxtinclion of the Chineso 
dynasty of Lo, and the esteblishmont of that of So, tho now 
omperor gave an audionce to tho Japanoso ozw Chonen, 
and expressed his admiration of tho immemorial ago of tho 
Mikado’s dynasty (as stated in the opening of tho chaptor 
on the Descont of the Crown), it was nevortholoss found that 
diplomatic relations between the two countries could not be 
renewed, and only their priests and merchants were able to 
maintain relations. Wo thus see that after centuries of 
official intercourse, Japan ceased ito haya relations with 
either Korea or China, 

I have already t noticed the sc of the invasion of 


*?n the ieign of tha empoior totally destroyed by the Japancao 
Banjo. Korean oxrmy attempted garrison, 
another invasion, and Innded on tho + Seo chaptor on” tha Ilojo 
const of Kiushiu; but they were Dominetion. 
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Japan attempted in the year 1275 by the Mongol tate: 
The threatening letter of the founder of the Geng dynasty 
having been received at the imperial court, the council, 
before replying to it, sont it down to Kamakura for disons- 
sion, Hojo Tokimune considered the lettor an insolent 
one, and dismissed the Chineso onvoys without an answer, 
On tho Geng king sending another envoy (ono Chorioitsu), 
the local governor of Kiushiu, acting under orders from 
Kamakura, drove him away at a speed exceading that at 
which he came. Envoy after envoy followed, but always 
with the same result, that of being sent back again to 
China without having been allowed even to land. Then 
the Geng king sent a force of ten thousand troops to invade 
the island provinces of Tsushima and Iki, both of whose 
governors were killed in their unsuccessful defence. The 
generals of the west wore thereupon summonod with thoir 
forces to repel the invaders, who, after some fighting, during 
which they lost thoir leader, “fled away.” But the king 
of the Mongolians novertheloss persisted in sending ambas- 
sadors to hold intorcourso with the Japaneso government, 
ten of whom stationod themselves at Nagato, and rofused 
ta leave without » roply to the royal letters, Thereupon 
Hojo Tokimune sont for thom to Kamakura, and gave them 
an answer which was porfectly conclusivo to themselves ab 
least, for ho caused tho wholo ton of them to bo there and 
then beheaded, Knowing what would follow, Tokimuno 
took immediate steps for resisting tho coming invasion, 

He appointed Hojo Sanemasa to the command of the defen- 
sive forces in the wost, orderod the army of Kioto to accom- 
pany him on the service, sent eastern troops to replace tho 
Kioto army, and in many other ways prepared to give tho 
Mongoliens a reception worthy of themselves and worthy 
of Japan, _ Sanemasa built himsolf a castle in Kiushiu, and 
when in 1279 yet another ambassador of the Geng made 
his appearance, ho accorded to him tho samo reply asghis 
predecessors had beon youchsafed at Kamakura, Thereupon, 
seoing thaf diplomacy was vain, and diplomatists only slain, 
the king of the Geng applied himself in carnest to the 

ue 
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invasion of the Morning Land THe appears to havo foro- 
seen that the task ho had sot himself would provo an 
arduoug one, for he built very many war-ships, of sizos and 
armaments tmknown in Japan, and collected an army . a 
hundred thousand men for tha purpose, 

In the fourth month of tho yoar 1281 the bite 
armada approached the castle of Daizafu, and was mot by 
the officers of Sanemase and by his warriors with such courage, 
skill, and impetuosity that although the numbers of tho 
defenders, both in ships and men, were small by comparison, 
the invaders underwent great slaughter, Tho smaller and 
lighter boats of the Japanese were readily destroyed and 
sunk, bué thoir deficiencies in material strength the proud 
defenders made good by their valour, When their vessels 
failed them they swam to the enemy, climbed upon his 
decks, put his crews to the sword, and fired tho ships. One 
gallant fellow, Kusana Schichiro, attacked them with two 
amall vessels, and wrought wonders of war upon thom. 
Alarmed by the heroism with which they wore met, the 
invaders formed their war-ships in line, and connected 
thom with iron chains, in order to ward off the attacks: 
which were made upon them with so much spirit, Tho 
Tapanoso were not, howovor, to bo thus kept at bay, but 
still contrived to closo upon them in spite of all tho mis- 
silos huzled against thom by guns* and catapults, “Kono 

~Michiari advanced,” says a native account, “and though 
his elbow was shot through with an srrow he still advanced, 
and at last, taking a mast down, and using it as 2 Jaddox, he 
entered the enomy’s ship, and made Okansha (one of the 
leaders of the armada) prisoner.” With men like this to doal 
with, tho invaders found it impossible to effect a landing, and 
withdrew to Takashima, ‘The whole nation,” says Griffis, 
“was now roused, Reinforcements powrod in from all 
quarters to swoll the host of defenders. From the monas- 
tories and temples all over tho country wont up unceasing 
prayer to the gods to ruin their enemies and aave the land 








* © Row-guns shooting heavy daria wero mounted on thoir decks.”—Grépis. 
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of Japan, The emperor and ex-emperor went in solemn 
state to the chief priest of Shinto, and, writing out their 
petitions to the gods, sent him as a messengor to the shrine 
of Isé. It is recorded, as a miraculous fact, thet at the 
hour of noon, as the sacred envoy arrived at the shrine and 
offered the prayers—the day being perfectly clear—a streak 
of cloud appeared in the sky, which soon overspread the 
heavens, until the dense masses portended » storm of awful 
violence.” Asa matter of fact 2 tremendous storm—whether 
originated or not at the shrine of Isé—did arise, and smote 
with “ awful violence” the Chinese fleet, and the Japanese 
fully availed themselves of it by adding their destructive- 
ness to that of the typhoon, Of the whole invading army, 
a hundred thousand strong, only three men returned to 
China to tell the terrible story. Tho gods of Isé became 
more revered than over, and Hojo Takimune’s name appears 
upon every scroll of Japanese heroes and patriots. China has 
not again atlempted to conquer Japan, and the sacred soil 
remains unsullied by the foot of a successful invader, ‘Ton 
thousand Koreans had formed part of the invading army ; 
of these three thousand with great difficulty regained their 
country, 

In 1401, whon the Ashikaga Shoguns were in power, an 
incidont occurred which has contributed to their shamo in 
Japan, far more then tho troachory of their founder, Taka- 
Uji, or than any othor act of thoirs, A change of dynasty 
had just teken place both in Korea and in China, that of Li 
having succeeded to that of Shin in the former country, and 
that of Ming to that of Yen in China. The ox-Shogun 
Yoshimitsu then sent ambassadors to China, to renew with 
the new emperor the ancient diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, and made these envoys the bearers of 
presents and of ¢ letter by which some sort of suzerainty 
on the part of China was acknowledged; in return for 
which submission, Yoshimitsu was offered and accopted,the 
title of King of Japan. In any caso the act would have 
been one of treason, both to the- Mikado and to the country ; 
and happoning as it did within little more than » hundred 
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years after the overwhelming defeat by Japan of tho Chineso 
army of invasion, it added to ils trensonabloness the wanton 
humiliation of a braye and independent nation, For such 
an act no one could bo forgivon by the Japaneso; and 
Yoshimitsu never will bo forgiven. It is strange that he 
should have committed it, for he it was who put an end to 
tho competition of tho two emperors, and brought back 
the imporial power into the hands of ono man. Ile was, 
moreover, tho first of the Ashikaga Shoguns who had 
tho leisure to carry out reforms in tho government and 
administration of the country, and it is said that he 
effected great improvements in both. 

It was the middle of the sixtcenth century, when the 
Ashikage domination was approaching its ond, that tho 
Portuguese began to influenco Japan by their prosenco. 
They went thoro originally for trading purposos, Satsuma 
and the island of Tlirado being the ports which thoy most 
resorted to, Tho English and the Spaniards likowiso 
appeared upon tho scone at about the same time. Tho Dutch 
arrived at Tlirado in 1610. All of thoso being civilised 
peoples, there was thon, as there was beforo, and as thera is 
still, a great deal of envy, joalousy, mistrust, afd ovon 
hostility existing botweon tho rival morchants, and still 
more botiwoon tho rival priests and saints who soon followed 
them. “To tho natural rivalry of teachors of » difleront 
school, wo must add the offocts,” says Mr. Satow, “of tho 
intornational onmity which oxisted botweon tho Portuguese 
of Macao and tho Spaniards of Manila; and when tho 
Dutch and English came upon tho scone, they in their tum 
ondeayourod 10 oxcite tho suspicions of tho Jupnneso rulors 
against their horeditary foos the Spaniards, Wo havo 
evidence of this {rom European annalisis.”* I have, in a 
former chaptor, pointcd out that tho gfont porsceutions, 
“vonching to almost total extermination, which aflorwards be- 
foll the Christian soots of Japan, under Lydyasu, were largely 
duo -to apprehensions of forsign conquest; and_it seems 





* ‘Tiansactions’ of the Asiatic Socioty of Japan, vol, vi. pt. L 
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certain that these apprehensions were stimulated, possibly 
they were engendered, by the treachery of the rival foreigners. 
Mz. Satow, after quoting one instance in which the Dutch 
brought to the notice of the Japanese authorities forged 
letters threatening invasion, scized by them in a native 
vessel, goos on to say: “ We know that both the English 
and the Dutch in those days did all in their power fo 
prejudice the rulers of Japan against the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, whether missionaries or merchants, and even 
two conturies ago the Dutch were accused of forging a letter 
which purported to be written by the Portuguese bishop 
in Nagasaki to the Viceroy at Gon, and from which it 
appeared that the Spaniards and Portuguese had formed the 
design, not only of converting the Japanese to Christianity, 
but under the clonk of religion of bringing the whole 
country under their rulo; and this letter, having first 
concealed it on board a Portuguese yessel bound for Goa, 
they caused to be discovered by the Japanese anthorities,”* 
To the discoyory of this forged lottor aro attributed by 
Montanus those repressive measures of the Shogun which 
provoked tho insurrection of Shimebara and all tho horrors 
which followod in its train. 

Tt has Leon well seid by Mr. Gubbins that Japan was 
never perhaps in a state of greator internal discord than 
when the foreign missionaries first Ianded on its shoves, 
The réader will yomember what hag alrondy beon said of tho 
troubles of the reigns of Go-Nara-Tenno and of his sue- 
cessor, Oki-machi. The feudal barons wore warring with 
oach other “by the aid of mercenary bands, which roamed 
at large, the terror of the country people, ready to enrol 
themselves under any banner which could pay for their 
services,” and, ag Lhaye before said, the Portuguese brought 
not the composiifg doctrine of Christ’s love—not peaco and 
goodwill—but the use of firearms, and the doubtful blessing 
of imported cannon, With them camo the Jesuit misgion- 


This story may be icad in ‘Japan, and Arnold's annotations 
Meickloigs Appondix to Caions — thereon, pp. 285, 286. 
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aries, Their sphere at first was a vory roxtricted one, thair 
only port of supply being in tho island of Hirado, and even 
there supplies arrived but once a yoar from tho iradors of 
Macao. It is said that those missionaries wore also much 
hindered in their work by want of funds, deriving their only 
support from the Popo and the king of Portugal, sourcos 
which proved to be sadly irregular, They had often con- 
sequently to resort to alms for their maintonanee. Tho 
Spanish Franciscan friars were more fortunate, some of tho 
northern ports being opened to Spanish trade, and theroforo 
to Spanish religion, No men are wiser or more politic in the 
rules of action and standards of conduct which they set up 
for themselves than the Jesuits ; fow men, if any, have made 
moro glaring mistakes than they havo made in the practical 
pursuit of their objects. It appoars beyond all doubt cortain 
that, as tho Roman Catholic missionaries made progress in 
Japan, they became less wise, less prudent, and less just in 
the course which they pursued, they or thoir converts 
making war upon the Buddhist priests, whom they called 
devils, overthrowing their gods and temples, and com- 
manding tho people either to become instant conyorts to 
Christianity or to take thomselves off from their familios, 
their homes, and all they possessed, 

“ Tho Daimio of Bungo at one timo, during war, dostroyod 
a most prodigious and magnificont tomplo, with 9 colossal 
statue; burning three thousand monnstorios to ashes, and 
razing tho temples to the ground. Tho comment of tho 
Jesuit written on this is, ‘This ardent zeal of tho princo is 
an eyidont instance of faith and charity.’ This doos not, 
however, sound like an acho of the song once heard above 
the Bothlehem hills, few echoes of which tho Japanose haye 
yet heard” (Griffis), Any necount of tho reaction against 
Christianity in Japan, and of tho oxpulsién of Christiang 
from it by Iyéyasu, which omits from considoration the 
wrongs and persecutions inflicted by the Christians thom- 
selves, upon the membors of othor religious secta, must of 
necessity be one-sided, and far from completo. Those 
wrongs und porseculions fod, if thoy did not light, tho 
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flames of fear and hatred which drove Christianity from 
the land. 

Bub it was not, let it be frankly acknowledged, the 
Roman Catholics alone who were to blame; tho Protestant 
Dutch and English added abundant fuel to the fire. They 
stirred up the Japanese, as wo have seen, not merely to 
religious resistance of the Romish missionaries and their 
work, but to political resistance likewise, and to political 
vesistance excited by the worst of all alarms, that of the 
hostile invasion of their country, And, as Mr. Satow has 
pointed out, there was yet another source of alarm and 
agitation springing from “ the hostility of renegade Christians 
towards the religion which they had abandoned,” several 
examples of which have come down to us. One notable 
instance may be cited. In 1611, a priest who had been 
expelled from a Kirishitan (Christian) temple in Yatsushiro 
in Higo, arrived at Sumpu (now Shidzuoka), where Tyéyasu 
lived, and lodged a complaint against his superior, who was 
sont for, and after full inquiry pronounced in the wrong, . 
and punished. Out of gratitude for the justice done him, the 
expelled priest gave the following account of Kirishiten 
principles* ;—~ 

«Tho king of Namban (Spain and Portugal, then under ono crown] 
devoted the revenue of tho five countries which composod his dominions 
to the following objects, Ivory yoar, undor the name of merchant- 
vessols, ships wore sont to Japan Iaden with gold, silvor, precious 
goms, woven fabrics, and articles of vertu, for tho purpose of 
recommending to overybody the ovil voligion, Tho Batoren and 
Truman (brothers, or friars) annually propared e record, in which was 
inserted tho number of persons who had beon induced to join the 
religion in that year, and tho valuable goods wero distributed among 
thom in proportion. From anciont times the Namban mon in this 
cunning way had been wont to send valuables and commodities to 
Lugon, Hisupaniyg [probably New Spain], and ofher countries in the 
Southern Seas, where at first thoy obtaincd the loan of a very small 
piece of ground, on which they thon built a temple, and bogan seerstly 
to teach Wirishitan. Tho ignorant inhabitants of those coyntrios 
Dolieved in their doctrines, and, finally becoming allies and pgrtisans 





Satow’s translation, 
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of the Namban mon, enabled the latter to ake possession of tho land 
without any trouble, Tho barbarians thon proceeded to sond govornors 
to tho countries they had seized, tool possession of the land, its 
valunblo produce, and of all the gold and silver as their own proporty, 
and evory threo years sent thoso treasures to their own country.” 





Other Christian pricsis were summoned to Sumpu, and 
wore subjected to a soarching oxamination, which elicited 
corroborative evidence. Then it was that Iyéyasu issued his 
decree of 1614, strictly intordicting “ Kirishitan ” throughout 
the empire. A genoral beheading of tho Christians ensued. 

The proclamation was one of tha most remarkable official 
documents evor put forth by a govornment. It begins by 
reciting tho old (Chinese) notion of the positive principle 
being the fathor, the negative principle the mother, by 
whom man is begotten, and man the completion of the Three 
Powers; ang ayors that tho unfathomabloness of the positive 
and negative principles being called God, man, in his up- 
rising and sitting down, in moving and in being still, is not 

sindependent of God for a single moment, “Ho is the form 
which divinity takes.” Japan is called, the proclamation 
goes on to say, the land of Buddha, and rightly so, for it 
is the country where tho Divino Brightnogs reappoars, the 
native land of the Sun, The Lotus of the Law, in a goldon 
saying, a miraculous passage, srys: “The powor by which 
Buddhas save tho world resides in their perfect omniscionco, 
whoreby they mako happy all living boings, whorofore thoy 
mako manifost immeasnrablo Divine Powor.” God and 
Buddha are the same in meaning, “ just as if two halves of a 
tally be placod togethor.” By tho divino aid tho law of 
Buddha was scarchod for in China, found, brought to Japan, 
and has been handed down from teachor to torcher in un- 
broken suecession. “ But the Kirishitan band have come, not 
merely sending their merchant-vessols to oxchango commo- 
ities, bub also longing to dissominato an oyil law, to ovor- 
throw, right doctrine, so that they may change the govern- 
ment of the country, and obtain possession of the land 
This is the germ of great disaster, and must bo erushed,” 
Jupan honours God and reveros Buddha. ‘Tho prineiplos of 
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benevolence and right-doing are held to be of prime import- 
ance, and “the law of good and evil is so ascertained that 
if there be any offenders they aro liable, according to the 
gravity of their crime, to the five punishments of branding, 
nose-slitting, cutting off the feet, castration, and death.” 
By oxth shall be determined the offence and its punishment, 
and the distinction between guilty and innocent shall not err 
by a haizx’s breadth. Criminals of every degree are detested 
by Buddha, God, the Trinity of precious ones, mankind, 
heaven, and all living things. Whether by crucifixion or 
burning in the furnace, punishment shall be meted out, for 
this is the way, encouraging the good and chastising the evil. 
Ti proceeds: “Though one may desire to keep down eyil, it 
accumulates with ease; though one desire to advance in 
good, it is difficult to hold by, and therefore a watch must 
be kept. In the prosent life it is so, and in the next not 
even all Buddhas past, present, and to come can save from 
the reproaches of the King of Ilell, nor can the successive 
generations of our ancestors succour us. Jenr and tremble! * 
The faction of the Bateren (Christian priests) rebel against 
this dispensation, disbelieve “in the army of tho gods,” 
blaspheme tho true law, violate right-doing, and injure the 
good. “If they seo a condomned fellow thoy rm to him 
with joy, bow to hint, and do him reveronce: this, they 
say, is the essence of their beliof. If this is not an evil law, 
what is it? They truly aro the enomies of the gods and of 
Buddha.” “If this be not speedily prohibited, the safety of 
the state will assuredly be hereafter imperilled ; and if those 
who are charged with ordering its affgirs do not put a stop 
to tho evil, they will expose thomselves to Heaven’s rebuke, 
These people must be instantly swept out, so that not an 
inch of soil remains to them in Japan on which to plant 
their feet, and tf they refuse to obey this command they shall 
pay the penalty.” Tyéyasu thon breaks out into a prod 
yaunt, which was not unnatural, seeing tho passage from 
civil wars ond sufferings to a state of pence througl, which 
he had zealously conducted the country: “ We have been 
blessog. by tho commission of Heaven to be lord in Japan, 
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and we haye wielded power over tho realm for yoars past, 
Abroad wo have manifested the five Cardinal Virtues, while 
at home we have returned to the doctrine of our Scriptures, 
For these reasons the country prospors, the people enjoy 
peace,” Then, after a fow quotations from the sacred books, 
he concludes: “ Quickly cast out the Evil Law, and spread 
our True Law more and moro; for the way of the gods and 
the Law of Buddha to prosper in spite of tho degeneracy of 
these latter days is a mark of a good ruler, Let Ieaven 
and the Four Seas hear this and obey!” 

The rules issucd with this edict to guido the priests who 
were to test the orthodoxy of their parishioners were not 
loss remarkablo than tho edict itself, ‘The first was perhaps 
the most remarkable; it ran: “ Because the Kirishitan law 
teaches that those who despise death can pass through fire 
without: being burnt, or be plunged into water without being 
dvowned, and that those who dio by shedding their own 
blood are saved, the law of the empire is most strict: thoro- 
fore you must examine such as make light of donth,” 
Anothor of these rules said: “The god whom they adoro is 
called Godzu-Kirishitan-Toidzu-Butsu, and Toeidzu calls him- 
self Daiusu (? Deus). By tho help of this god, if they look 
in a mirror, they seo the face of a god, but if they havo 
changed thoir religion they appoar as dogs. This is » mixror 
of the Tivil Law.” Aftor giving thirteon othor indications by 
which tho suspected may be brought undor examination, the 
rules conclude by saying: “If a single ono of theso fiftoon 
articles be disobeyed, tho culprit shall bo subject to divine 
punishment from Bonten Teishaku (Brahma Sakra), tho Four 
Great Heavenly Kings, the Dark Officers of tho Tivo ITells, 
Tensho-Dai-jin-Gu of Isé in Japan, Iachiman Daibosatsu, 
Kasuga Daimio-jin, also of his patron-god, and of all tho: 
gods of tho sixty and odd provinces of Japan.” 

“Other odicts againt Christianity followod, and in 1654 a 
circular was issned to the Daimios directing that all forcign 
vesselswhich might put into Japanese harbours to negotiate 
should be referred to Nagasaki, whenco thoy wore to bo sent 
homo, If they fired, efforts woio to bo made to sink thom, 
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but they were not to be pursued if a favourable breeze 
enabled them to escape, Rewards were offered for the dis- 
covery of Christiana, and punishments threatened against the 
mayors of villages and against the friends and relations of 
any Christians who might be concealed, Ono of the tests 
applied was that of requiring a suspected person to trample 
upon a portrait of Christ, to facilitate which a modelled 
portrait was cast in copper at Nagasaki, and lent to the 
neighbouring Daimios, Theso’edicis ond arrangements 
remained in force, and were, My. Satow states, notified upon 
village notice-boards, down to the year 1868. The whole 
erew of any junk in which a missionary reached Japanese 
shores were, says the same authority, to be put to death, 
but pardon and rewards were promised to any of the crow 
who should twn informer. The carrying of letters or mes- 
sages to Christians was prohibited under pain of severe 
punishment, The persecutions went on, the discovery of 
Christians occasionally occurring for several years, but in 
1686 “the few remaining had learnt how to conceal their 
belief and the practice of their religion so well, that the 
Council issued a circular to the chief Daimios of the south and 
west, stating that none of the Kirishitan sect had been dis- 
covered of late years, owing porhaps to laziness on the part 
of those whose duty it was to search for them, and onjoining 
vigilance” (Satow). ‘races of the Christian religion and 
people lingered in the country down to our own time, when 
the renewal of relations with Christian foreigners was forced 
upon Japan, a8 we hayo seen, All state resistance to the 
exercise of the Christian religion is now abolished in Japan, 
but Christians themselves, so called at lenst, have spoken 
with so many unpleasing voices to the Japnanese—voices of 
command, voices of menace, and even voices of war—that 
years must pass away, and time must be given for our mildor 
virtues fo exert their attractions, before the Japanese can 
be expected to become enamoured of our religion, 

The consideration of the foreign relations of Japan as 
affected® by the introduction of Christianity has cafried us 
beyond a point to which we must now return, viz. tho reign, : 
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so to call it, of tho Taiko Ifidoyoshi, and moro particularly 
that invasion of Korea which has mado his name much moro 
memorable than it would otherwise have been, Soon aftor 
his acquisition of power, Ilideyoshi turned his allention to 
the external relations of tho country over which he ruled, 
and despatched an envoy to complain of tho long noglect of 
the Korcans to sond ambassadors to Japan. ITis anvoy, ono 
Yuyaji Yashuiro, was a curious fellow, who chaffed and 
taunted tho Koreans, and’gave himself airs and “lost his 
head,” speaking metaphorically ; he consequently failed in 
hig mission, returned homo in discredit, and there lost his 
head in tho other and more prosaic sense, A second onvoy, 
Yoshitoshi, met with no great success at first, buf discovered 
that the Korean government wero deaply aggrieved by tho 
acts of some Japanese pirates who had a few years previously 
made a descont upon their const and carried off some of tho 
inhabilants, whom they induced to ach as guides in their 
subsequent piratical expeditions, Yoshitoshi, on learning 
this, despatched « colleague to Japan, and had cloven of 
those Korean marauders brought back and handed over to 
justice, 1o the grext satisfaction of tho Korean government, 
who then consented to sond ambassadors to Japan. Thoso 
ambassadors arrived in Kioto in the summer of 1590, and 
both the treatment which thoy received and tho lettor which 
tho Taiko wrote havo already boon sot forth at tho ond of 
the chaptor on Nobunaga and Tidoyoshi. That treatment 
and the letter takon logolhor induced the Korean embasga- 
dors to inform their government on their rotwn that war 
with Japan was certain, The Koroen government accoptod 
the position, and rejociod the proposals of Llidoyoshi’s mos- 
sengers, sending 40 him in reply a despatch in which thoy 
compared his contemplated invasion of China to on attempt 
to moasure the occan ina cockle-sholl, or ip that of a bee 
Proposing to sting a tortoise through ils armour,* 

Koren had beon at peace for two hundred years when 

4 





* Soom paper on iis invasion of tho Asiatic Society of Tagan, from 
Koren by Mr, W.d. Aston, in pl. 2 which I condengo tho biiet aecount 
of yol, vii of tho ‘Transactions’ of — of the trivasion which follows, 
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the Taiko launched the forces of Japan against her. Not 
only was she therefore unprepared for war, but the people 
responded reluctantly to the demands made upon thom by 
the government. Tho actual defensive force raised in 1591 
was comparatively small, and it was wholly destitute of fire- 
arms. The Japanese, on the other hand, were at tho time 
well accustomed to war; there wero large numbers of 
experienced commanders and veteran troops awaiting em- 
ployment, and some thousands wero armed with the terrible 
matchlock. Moreover, as war upon China as well as upon 
Korea was in contemplation, the war strength of the country 
was vigorously put forth, An immense force, variously 
estimated at from 800,000 to 480,000 men, exclusive of 
sailors and camp assistants, was assombled at Karatsu (thon 
Nagoya), in the north of Kiushiu. Hideyoshi, who was to 
have commanded in person, was dissuaded from doing so, 
but nevertheless proceeded to Kiushiu, and took up his 
temporary residence near Karatsu. One hundred and thirty 
thousand men, reinforced afterwards by fifty thousand more, 
crossed over to Korea, under the command of the generals 
Konishi Yukinaga and Kato Kiyomasa. Konishi’s division 
landed first, in the spring of 1592, and captured the Lown of 
Fusankai and two neighbouring castles. On the arrival of 
Kato’s division, he and Konishi advanced towards tho capital 
by separate roads, the other genorals oconpying the towns 
taken, and advancing by other routes. No serious obstacles 
were met with; castle afler castle was deserted on tho 
approach of the main divisions of the army, or surrendered 
after « feeble resistance, and foar and trombling fell upon 
the capitel. The inhabitants fled, tho troops deserted, and 
soventeen days after the landing of the first Japanese, the 
king retreated towards the frontiers of China, sending the 
royal princes tq stir up the remaining provinces to more 
vigorous resistance, A Korean author has described the royad 
journey northwards :— 

“With a zotinue the seantiness of which told a molancholy gale of 


desertion ih the hour of danger and misfortune, the king mado his 
first day’s march, followed as he passed along by tho lamentations of 
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tho inhabitants, who complained thet thoy wore boing abandoned 10 
tho merey of the invadors. His houschold was mounted on frrm 
horses, no food had heon provided for the journey, and a drenching 
vain foll during the whole day. Wretehed with fatigue and hunger, 
thoy reached thoir lodging at, Kaishung lato at night, lighted by tho 
glare of a public building which had beon sot on fire by the king’s orders 
to deprive the Japanese of matorials for rafts with which to cross tho 
river which flows to tho south of thet city, Food had boon provided 
hore for the king and his suite, but the kitehon was invaded by 
hungry guards and attendants, and baroly onough was saved for tho 
king’s suppor. Tlis less fortunate houschold had no food wutil the 
following day, when they were allowed to sharo with somo soldiors 
thoir rations of boiled rice. Riyon [tho king] did not feol safo until 
he had reached the forluficd town of Pingshang, on tho northern bank 
of the 'Taitong-Kiang, in tho provinco of Pingang-to, Toro it was 
rosolyed to make somo stay, tnd to await the progress of ovents,” 


Three days after the retrent of the king from the capital, 
Konishi and Kato reached it, and soon afterwards adyanced 
northward with thoir combined foreos, On a Korean 
army disputing the passage of a river, the adyanco of tho 
Japanese army was checked for some days, <A feignod 
votreat drew 2 Korean force across the river, and this forco 
was 80 assailed and out up that the whole Koreaw army took 
flight, Unhappily, the Japaneso commandors now quar- 
relled, and cast lots to dotermino ‘tho courso oach should 
separately pursue, and to Kato was thus assigned tho 
conquest of the north-castorn provinco, extending for throo 
hundred miles along tho Japan Sea, and to Konishi tho 
subjugation of the provinco of Pingang-to, Tato is said to 
have traversed nearly tho whole of the immenso region 
allotted to him, whore he eapiured two of the princes of 
the blood, and many Koreans of rank, aftorwards settling 
for a time with his troops “in the fortilo region which 
surrounds the inlet known to Enropoans as Broughton 
Bay.” Konishi’s progress was equally successful all the 
wey to Pingshang, where he was joined by somo of tho 
othe! Japanese troops under Kuroda and Yoshitoshi, who had 
arrived by another route. Anothor attempt was Now made 
to negotiate, and the cireumstancos of tho parley were so 
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picturesque that I quote their description as given by Mz. 
Aston ;— 


« A Japanese, unarmed and alone, appeared on the bank of the river, 
and planted on the giavolly strand a branch of a treo with paper 
hanging from it as a signal that he wished to communicato. Ile 
was observed from the opposite shore by somo Koiean oificcrs who had 
ascended a tower in order to reconnoitro the Japancso position, and a 
man was sent across in a boat to inquire what was his business. ‘Che 
Tapaneso produced a letter addressed to ‘Ri Tokukei,’* with which tho 
Korean messenger xeturned. This letter asked for an interview at 
which to discuss the conditions of peace, and a meeting was accordingly 
arranged between Ri Tokukei and Yoshitoshi. Gensho, a priest, who 
had been Yoshitoshi’s colleague in his mission to Korea, was also 
present, Tho interview took place in the iliver, tho skiffs which 
contained the two negotiators being moored side by sido in tho 
middle of the stream, After the usual greotings had beon exchanged, 
Gensho opened the conference by saying that it was tho refusal of tho 
Koreans to allow a passage for the Japanese army into China which had 
brought on the present war, and that oven now, if a singlo road were 
thrown open for this purpose, their kingdont might oscapo destruction. 
But the Korean negotiators knew that such a concession would be 
fatal to the hope they entertained of speedy aid from China, and roplied 
that the unprovoked invasion of his country was inconsistent with the 
peaceful professions of the Japanese, and that if thoy really wished to 
conclude peate they niust withdraw their forcos before tho nogotiation 
could proceed further, A blustoring speech from Yoshitoshi brought 
the interview to a close, and the two boats returned to thoir respective 


sides of the river,” * 


Konishi now applied himsolf to the capture of Pingshang, 
which was well garrisoned and well supplied, and had tho 
river between its defenders and the Japanese. Tho Koreans 
prepared for a strenuous defence, and the prospects of a 
successful resistance seemed so favourable that the inhabit- 
ants, who had fled on the enemy's approach, returned, and 
assisted the garrison in their work. ‘The Japanese wore 
without boats, and were unacquainted with the fords of the 
river, so that their first demonstrations against tho towne 
were without result, 


* Ri Tokai had proviously filled — panese embassy; hence the mention 
the office of onioitniner of the Jn~ hove of his name. 
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Aftor a whilo the Japancse, who were observed to havo 
yolaxod in their vigilanco, themsolves becamo tho object of a 
night attack, The Koreans, howover, managetl tho atlack 
badly, and although thoy were at first successful, «and 
inflicted sevore losses upon tho Japancso in men and horses, 
they wero ultimately drivon back to tho river bank. “ ‘Thoro 
thoy found that the boats which had bronght thom over 
were now moored in mid-stroam, the men in chargo of thom 
not daring to appronch tho shore where ‘their countrymen 
were so hard pressed by tho enomy. Many wero drowned, 
and although the bulk of the army recrossed by the fords, 
this had tho disadvantago of botraying their position to the 
Japanese, who were not slow to make usa of thoir informa- 
tion, They crossed tho rivor on tho samo evoning, and the 
city of Pingshang was at once abandonod by tho garrison, 
disheartened by the failuro of their entorpriso of tho pro- 
vious night, Largo quantitios of arms had beon flung by 
the Koreans into ponds within tho city, but tha stores 
of grain fell into tho hands of tho Japanoso,” Moantimo 
tho king had fled still farther northwards, and hed ovon 
reached the frontier city of Ichin, the nows of the fall of 
Pingshang causing fresh desertions from his court, and tho 
pillage of tho army rice-stores by tho pooplo, 

So rapid had boon tho victorious progross of tho Japanoso 
armies though tho colntry thet tho Chinoso governmont, 
both provincial and imporial, suspected the Koroans of 
connivanco with thoir objects, and hositnicd to sond any 
roinforcoments whatovor, After somo dolay they sont n 
smell force to sorve as a guard to the king, but oven this 
small force withdrew to the frontier on hearing of tho fall 
of Pingshang. Later on, in compliance with tho most 
urgent appeals for military aid, accompanied by offors of 
subjection to China in return for it, a Chinese force of fivo 
thousand men was sent fo attack the Japaneso in Pingshang, 
The lattor allowed tho new-comors to enter the city and 
ponGlrate its narrow lanes, and then foll upon them und 
dotaliy defonted thom, slaying their gonoral, nnd forcing 
them to retroat with so much impetus that they never 
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stopped till ‘they found thomselves ae home again in thoir 
own provinco of Taotung. 

But now came a turn in the tide of war, Whilo the army 
of Japan was thus {riumphant, tho navy+of Japan under- 
went a grent defent. The invading floot Iny ab a place 
called Konchi, a little to the wost of Fnsankai (whore the 
first landing was offoctod), and gradually tho Koroans, who 
ak first sank théir vossels oul of foar of thoir onomy’s, 
gathered courage, built a new fleot, and appeared off the 
inlet in which tho onemy was anchored. Drawing tho Japanose 
out to sen by a feigned retreat, they suddenly turnod upon 
them, “In the engagement which followed, the suporior 
artillery of tho Koreans, togothor with 2 now kind of war- 
junk, in which the fighting men wore protocted from tho 
enemy's firo by scrcons of planking, insured thom a com- 
plete victory.” Tho Japanose were compelled to rolire to 
Fusankai, and to abandon a plan which had beon devised 
for prosecuting tho campaign in tho north-wost with tho 
land and sea forcos combined, ‘This decisive check is thought 
not only to have restrained the furthor progress of tho 
invading army, but also lo havo presoryed China itsolf from 
a Jnpanose invasion. ‘Cho Koreans ovorywhore gained heart, 
and began to givo the dapanoso forcos a groat doal of 
troublo, ‘The Chinoso likewise prepared Lo offer more sexions 
resistance to the Japanoso arms, aud got in rondinoss ab 
Peking an army of forty thousand mon, gaining timo for its 
preparation by securing an armistice of filly days, with tho 
aid of an convoy who promised peace, and who was subso- 
quently disclaimed by the government. For somo months, 
down 4o tho end of 1592, no great change in tho position 
occurred, but on the whole the advantage was with the 
Korcans. At the timo named tho Chinoso army ‘nrriyod, 
and a series of -strugglos which lasiod for six yours was 
commenced, During theso yoars sovoral hard baitlos worw 
fought, Japan bravely contending yoar afigr yoar agninsl 
the combined forces of Koroa and China on tho cnomy’s"soil, 
among ho&tile populations, and separated by tho son*trom 
their reinforcements and supplios. “Reserves from Japan 
x 2 
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were dospatchod to Korea, and tho Japaneso were on the 
point of invading China, whon, in 1598, tho death of tho 
Taiko was announced, and orders wore eared from their 
government to roturn homo. <A truco was concluded, and 
Koroan envoys accompanied Konishi to Japan” (Gvriffix). 
Tho comment of the same author upon this invasion may bo 
concurred with: “Tho conquest of Korea, thus ingloriously 
terminated, reflects no honour on Japan, and perhaps the 
responsibility of the oulrage upon a peacoful nation resis 
wholly upon ILideyoshi.” Sw Harry Parkes, ow minister 
in Japan, has made the following comment upon the in- 
yasion, of like tenor wilh the former: “Tho insight into 
Hideyoshi’s charactor which it affords is vory intoresting ; 
he appears to haye had all the frulés of man of low origin 
intoxicated by the great triumphs which he had won by his 
sword ovor the faudatory chiefs of his own country, In his 
communication with Koren he did not hositato to assume 
imperial designations, and he scems to havo plunged his 
country into this bloody and unnecessary foreign war with- 
out consulting his nominal sovereign.” Tho same thing 
ocours in countries other than Japan, and down to tho 
presont moment, We shall presently hayo occasion to reour 
briefly to the rolations betwoon Japan and Korea, with 
reforenco to rocent affairs, Swilico it hore to say that from 
the wrongs inflictod upon Koroa by the Japanego during 
Iideyoshi’s invasion thal country has noyer recovered, Mz, 
Satow says “thore appears to be good ground for believing 
that Korea onco onjoyed a much higher dogreo of civilisation 
than, as wo lcarn from recont sources of information, is tho 
caso in the present day; and when we considor tho extent of 
tho ruin wrought in that peninsula by tho Japanese armies 
in tho end of tho sixteenth contury, and tho genoral diffi- 
eulty oxperionced in countries whoro tho civilisation is 
<Chinose of vocovoring trom such disastors, we shall not be 
surprised to find the modorn Koreans far behind their 
neighbours in the practice of the useful arts, though in 
formar agos it was to them that the Janancst went for 
instruction.” 
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Korea and China wore not the only rogions in which 
Tlideyoshi assorted himself outside of Japan propor. Tho 
island kingdom of Loo-choo was also mado to fool tho progsuro 
of his power. In tho middlo of the fiftoonth century, when 
the threo so-called sovercignties of those islands had become 
merged in ono,* tho king of Loo-choo sont an aecopinble 
tribute of a thousand strings of cash to tho Ashikagn 
Shogun Yoshimasa, Afler this tho Loochooans traded 
with Japan, in the port of Iliogo, down to about the yoar 
1580, whon Hideyoshi sent the king a peremptory message 
through the Daimio of Satsuma, demanding arrears of tribute, 
For the sake of peace the young king sent him a shipload of 
presonts, which appeased tho Taiko’s appetito for the time, 
Trouble again arose, howovor, undor Hideyoshi’s succosyor, 
Tyéyasu, from the king of Loo-choo (acting undor the advice 
of a minister, ono Jana, who courted favour with China) 
ceasing to communicate with Japan. ‘Tho prince of Snt- 
suma, on his own application, was ompowered by Iyéyasu 
to chastise tho disloyal acts of the king, and to luke any 
measuros that seemed necessary to him. A Satsuma floot of 
war-junks sailed in March 1609, and in the course of a fow 
months captured tho capilal, and carried tho king off, the 
princo of Satsuma holding him in confinement for threo yours 
at Kagoshima, “Irom this dato tho kingdom of LLov-chov 
became subject to tho princes of Salsuma, tho Shogung nob 
caring, or porhaps nob venturing, to interfere with tho 
conquest mado by Iyéhisa (the prince who had conquered 
the king), The only marks of homage which woro roquirod 


* “Vory little appears fo be known 
of the history of T.ao-choo anterior to 
tho twelfth contw y, aud its realannals 
commence with Sunten, who rseonded 
tho done in 1187. Bunton is said 
to hayo been the son of tho famous 
(Japaneso] warior Tamedtomo, who 
wter tho dofent of his paity in tho 
civil war of 1156 was exiled lo Viies 
dstand, aud,iled some yous Inter fo 
Lve-choo, Sunicn was suceceded by 
jis son and grandson, after whom the 


thione was occupied by deseondanta 
of tho anoient sovereigua during five 
genorations, Tho son of tho lust 
boing a chil only five yoiss old, tho 
people sot him aside, and oleetod tho 
governor of Urasoyd, unmod Saito, 
to bo their king. Fiom him is d@ 
scented in a digect line Uo mesent 
sovereign Shotn, who is tho*thirty- 
fomth singe Sunton,” —sRulow's 
* Notes on Lov-choo in “'Cianans- 
hong? of Asiulie Suetoly of Japan, 
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by the house of iGeiaaie from tho kitigs wero a submission 
to roinvestiture upon the accession of a now Shogun, con- 
yoyed through tho medium of the prince of Satsuma, and 
the despatch of ombassios to Yodo to return thanks on tho 
succossion of cach Loochooan sovercign” (Satow). Tifteon 
embassies wont to the Shogun’s capital between 1611 and 
1850, Tnvostitare, ib should be observed, was algo received 
from the court of Poking, When tho chango of government 
recently took placo in Japan, the king of Loo-choo sont 
mnbassadors to congratulate the emperor, and reccivod the 
yank of “Kuwa-zoku,” tho samo as was accorded to tho 
formor Daimios and dignitarios of tho court, 

Lator on, in 1878, a Loo-choo junk was wreekod upon tho 
oastern const of Formosa, and tho crew massacrod, and somo 
say eaton, by the natives, ‘Tho intornal state of Japan at 
the timo was such that somo foreign diversion for tho 
troops was thought yory dosirablo, but boforo aiiacking the 
Formosans, who wore subject to China, tho govornmont of 
Japan thought it best to appeal to tho Chinese govornment 
for redvoss. Mz, Soyeshima, a higlily placed and distin- 
guished Japancse, was therofore dospatched as an ambas- 
andor to Peking, and obtained an audienco with tho Chinoso 
emperor. “The Japanoso ambassador stood upright,” 2s 
Mr. Griffis oxeitodly and somewhat comically oxclaima, 
“before the Dragon Paco and the Dragon Throne, robed in 
tho tight black dvoss-coat, pantaloons, and whito neoek- 
linon of wostorn civilisation, bearing tho congratulations of 
the young Mikado of the Sunrise to the youthful emperor of 
tho Middlo Kingdom.” Lhe Chinese government disclaimed 
control oyer the people of Formosa, and thus loft tho 
Japaneso government froo to chastise thom itself, Whilo 
the ombassy was in China, a Japanoso junk was wrecked on 
Formosa, and its crew plundored and ill-treatod, so that on 
tho return of Mr. Soyeshima thoro was moro reason than 
over for a hostibo oxpoditiin to that country, and one was 
necoritingly undertaken, Tho expeditionary force, of about 
throo thougand mon, sailed from Nagasaki in May 1874, 
under the command of Saigo J'sukumichi, the prosont 
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minisior at war, The ‘oxpodition was porfoelly suecossfal ; 
tho Formosans were dofoated in scvornl encounters, and 
eighteen of the chiofs with thoir tribes submitted themsolves 
unresorvedly to Goneral Saigo. Then, whon Japan had 
thus performed the sorvice which China had declinod, tho 
government of the latter protested against tho action of 
Japan, declared it illegal, and claimed to possess that 
coutrol over Formosa which it had proviously disclaimed, 
War between China and Japan appeared to be on tho 
point of breaking out. The Japanese governmont, how- 
over, proved itself as capablo in the field of diplomacy as 
in that of war, and despatched Mr, Okubo, ono of ils ablest 
men, to discuss the quostion with the court of Peking. 8o 
well was his mission accomplished, that China, after many 
conforences and exchanges of documents, recognised tho 
legitimacy of what Japan had done, and paid to its govorn- 
mont as indemnity for ils oxpenses a sum of 500,000 fads, 
promising to mako the lives and property of any who might 
be shipwrecked upon Formosa secure for the futuro, 

Wo must now briofly revert to the relations with Koren, 
When in 1867 Franco was proposing 10 send an oxpedition 
against Korea, tho Shogun desired to sond an ambassador 
to attempt to avorl tho war; but tho changos thon coming 
over tho government of Japan prevented tho departure of 
tho embassy, When tho now governmont was ostablished, 
ordors woro given 40 tho prineo of Tshushima, whose pro- 
vince is nearest to Korea, to sunounco to its goyornmont 
the new régime, Since tho withdrawal of tho Japanese 
army from Korea in 1598, the govornment of that country 
had continued to send formal congratulations to the 'loku- 
gawe Shoguns ag they succeeded to power; but when notified 
of the omperor’s rosumption of tho governing powor in 1868, 
Korea declinod,to acknowledgo tho Mjkado, deoming him in 
league with the western barbarians, “It treated with cop- 
tumely the Mikado’s envoys wh, Wore soyt to re-cstablish 
direct intercourse belween the two countries, and rGdueod 
tho smril Japaneso community at Sorio to the Position 
formerly held by the Duteh at Dovima (in Nagaseki). Tho’ 
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attitude of tho Koreans towards this soltlement became 
indeod so menacing in 1878 that the Japanoso govornmont 
withdrow all but vory subordinate officers from that place ” 
(Moungoy), Ienco aroso in Japan, and particularly among 
the discontented samurad, or military class, a ery for war 
with Korea, But the cabinct was divided on tho subject : 
tho war party included Saigo Takamori (who alterwardy 
yobelled), Itagaki, and Soyeshima ; the peaco party was 
hoaded by Iwakura, who had just roturned from Europe, 
and considered that further war ab that timo would bring 
financial rnin on the country. Tho poaco party provailed, 
and in Oclober 1873 Saigo and [tagaki rosignod thoir offices, 
But the war feoling continued, and led to so much trouble 
that two years ater, at the closo of 1875, tho government so 
far yielded to it ag to resolve to foreo Koroa into bottor 
behaviour, ‘Tho Koreans afforded abundant protoxts, if not 
justifications, for it, by refusing 10 reccive tho Mikado’s 
envoys (partly on the ground that thoy appeared in 
European dress), and moro specifically by firing from a 
fort upon the boats of » Japaneso man-of-war which was 
surveying the const, and had entered tho river leading to 
the capital for tho purposo of rovictualling, Tn January 
1876 tho Mikado despatched Gonoral Kuroda, now colonial 
minister, as his ambassador to Koroa, associating with him 
My. Enouyé, now minister of foreign affairs, ‘Choy wore 
supported by sovoral mon-of-war and transports, bub sue- 
cooded in framing a troaty of amity without resort to arms,* 
to the groat credit and advantago of the govornment in the 
minds of all roasonablo people, but without giving satisfaction, 
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* ¢Thoy wore suppmted,” says 
Mr. Mounséy, * by a mixed squadron 
of sevyon men-of-war and tianapoits, 
and with this imposing fores, tho 
stength of which thoy greatly ox- 
aggointed in tho cyes,of tho Koreans 
by puirting poit-holes on tho tians- 
pols, aad by othor similui strata- 
goms, thoy so ovortwod the goyoin- 
ment of Seoul, that without heving 


iccourse to forco thoy spocdily sue« 
ecedod in obtnining the signatma 
and ratification of a tienty by which 
permanent diplomatic rcintions wore 
at onco established botween the two 
counties, and three Korean ports 
weie to be opaned at a given date to 
Japaneso commerce, Thaoxpodition 
roturned in March.” 
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as may be conjectured, to the turbulent military spirits of 
the country. Soon aftorwards a now commercin] convention 
was signed, and a Korean ambassador proceeded to Japan to 
present io the emperor tho respects of tho Korean king, 

The nogotiations bolween Japan and Russia rospocting 
the island of Saghalin next require notice. For the greator 
part of a century (from 1790) this island_ had been the 
case of more or less ill feeling between the governments of 
the two countries, the Russian sottlers drifling downwards 
from the north, and the Japanese upwards from the south, 
always intensifying the frontier question, and often raising 
on the part of Russia the question of mutual trading, At 
the commencoment of the present century, tho Russians 
venewed their efforts to open trade with Japan itself, the 
Czar sending a letter to the Shogun, asking for a com- 
mercial treaty. ‘The ambassador bearing tho lotter went to 
Nagasaki, to which place similar applications wore always 
referred, After waiting for several months ho received a 
communication maintaining tho old policy of seclusion, and 
commanding him to quit the port immediatoly. About tho 
same time a fow Russians who had landed for trading pur- 
poses on tho island of Itorup wore geizod and imprisonod, 
Tn 1806,* two small Russian mon-of-war arrivod al Kushun- 
kotan, the principal Japanose sottlomont of Saghalin, first 
firing “poison smoko-guns,” thon landing, pillaging, and 
softing fire to tho place, They carried off with thom seven 
or eight Ainos and a Japancso soldior, Boforo leaving, 
they nailed up on the tori of tho tomplo of Bonton a 
copper plate thus inscribed :— 


“TI, It is unjust of the Japanose to prohibit trade with 
Russians in Saghalin. 

“TL. If the Japanese should chango their minds and | 
wish for trade, they may sond a mossago to * 
Saghalin or Itorup? 


* I deriyo those faeta fom an in. 1806-7," by Mr. W.J. Aton, priuted 
teresting papor on“ Russian Dosconts in tho ‘Tiensnetions’ of tho Asiatic” 
in Saghalin and Itorup in the yeas — Sooioly of Jupan, vol. i 

a 
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“TIL If tho Japanese porsist long in rofusing justico, 
the Russians will rayago the northorn parts of 

Japan,” 


Tho coppor tablot was seut to Yodo, whore ib was takon 
as oquivalent to a doclaration of war, and stops were im- 
mediatoly inken to ropol futuro attacks, both in Yozo and 
on tho main islands of Japan. Mx, Aston quotes from tho 
diary of an official who was travelling northwards about this 
time, giving a lively picturo of tho bustle and excitement 
along tho great northern highway. ‘The roads wore throngod 
with couriors carrying despatches in oilskin covors, and 
with troops equipped in the old fashion, with bows and 
arrows, spears, end occasionally matchlocks. ‘I'o cscapo tho 
burdons of tho transport sorvice, many of tho farmors 
abandoned their holdings and concoaled themselves among 
tho hills, When tho train of 2 Daimio or govornor passod, 
the rond was cleared by a man proceeding shend of il, 
shouting “Shitani] Shitani!” tho signal for every ono 
to squab by the roadside till the great man passed. ‘Thon 
enme twolyo foot soldiors in files of six onach; thon two 
blowors of the war-conch, two drummers, cight matchlock 
men, tivo ammunition-borrors, two arrow-boarors, oight 
archors, throo sumwrad, three mon carrying omblums of tho 
governor’s vank, aight man to bear hia private matehlocka, 
bows, and lances, more foot soldiors and halbordiors, and thon 
tho governor himsolf on horsoback, his horse boing lod by 
two grooms, Aftor him camo six swmarai, iwo doclors, and 
a dozen men bearing his sandals, wnbrollas, camp-stools, 
baggago, and tea and lunchoon appliances; two mon to 
proserve ordor, two leading spare horses, and two with straw 
shoos for-the horses, subordinate officials and their atton- 
dants bringing up tho rear, Tho wholo body numborod 
one hundred and twonty-threo persons, of whom thirty-six 
wore fighting mon. 

In ¢ho spring of 1807 the Russian war-ships again 
oppearal ab Thorup. Landing at Naiho, thoy pilleged and 
“fired the sottlemont, the inhabitants flooing to Shana, 
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Proceeding {fo Shana, the Russians fired into a body of 
Japanese aud Ainog who ondeavoured to open nogotiations 
with them, and after some hours of light fighting on shoro 
yo-ombarkod. The Japanose were so pleased with their easy 
vopulso of the long-dronded onemy thal thoy nogloctud all 
precautions, and soon after dusk tho Russians agein landod, 
and, golting unobsorved closo to tho eastlo, discharged a 
velley of musketry, that frightened tho garrison, und sont 
thom scampering off to the hills, with the ory of ward 
ichi, ov sawve qui peut! Their leader commitiod hara-kird, 
and the rest mado thoir way under great privation across 
country to the westorn end of Itorup, and thonce by boats 
to Kunashin, and ultimately reached Hakodaté, Tho Rus- 
siang next day burnt everything. Thoir noxt appoaranco 
was off Hakodaté, whoro they took overybody by surpriso. 
They, howevor, sailed harmlessly away, merely capturing, 
rifling, and burning a Japanoso war-junk as thoy wont. 
They visited other parts, afler the fashion of their visits to 
Naiho and Shana, and oven riflod and burnt several junks off 
the harbour of Soya, in the north of Yozo. On landing thoir 
prisoners at Rushin thoy charged one of thom to dolivor tho 
following message, which was taken down in Japanoso, T 
quote it, as it sets forth tho objoct of thoso doprodations, 
and illustrates tho relation bolweon the two countrios, It 
was addressed 40 the governor of Matsumayo : 

“Tho distanco botweon Russia and Japan being bub small, our 
emperor sont his officors across tho sea to requost tht trade botweon 
tho two countrics might bo pormitied. If duo inquiry had been 
made, and 2 ireaty of commoree coneluded, all would have been well ; 
but although our officers wont repeatedly to Negasali, they were sont 
away without an answor. Theso things took an unpleasant Luen, and 
oui emperor commanded us to give you a spocimon of his power in 
yotwrn for your refusing to listen to his fist request, Ifyou porsist * 
in refusing his offers wo will tako all your northorn lorritory from you, 
and if possiblo get an answor out of you in that way. ‘ho red mon 


{as tho Russians wero callod by tho Japanosc) can always como to 
Saghalin and Liortp and chase you about. 2 P 

“If you comply with our wishes, wo shall always bo pog frionds 
with you; if not, wa will como again wilh our ships, sud bohteve ine? 


ihe same way as wo have dono before this year.” 
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Jn 1862 the Saghalin boundary quostion pressed for solu- 
tion, and Japan sent envoys to Russia to discuss it with the 
government thore. ‘hoy proposed to fix the fiftieth parallel 
of latitudo as the boundary, becauso it marked the division 
between tho Aino and Smolonkur tribes, Thoy proposod 
that Japan should sond offieors to govern tho natives in 
thoir southern portion of the island, and producod a map 
in which the respective divisions wore coloured red aed 
groon, with tho fiflieth parallel dividing the two. Tho 
Russians appoar, from Japanese accounts, to have roplicd as 
follows: “On what grounds do you call this your torri- 
tory? If wo wore to consult an impartial porgon, ho would 
decide thai the island belonged to Mantchuria, Besides, no 
Ainos are to bo found north of tho fortioth parallel, and you 
haye quile disrogarded tho positions of tho tribes in your 
unjustifiable dosiro to take the fiftieth parallel as your 
boundary. ow ig it possiblo for us to accept this? 'Thoro 
ig nothing in tho island by which a boundary can bo 
properly laid down, and under theso circumstances, if you 
insist upon laying one down, it will givo vise to complice- 
tions betweon the two powors. ‘Wo are naturally avorso to 
having our frontior undefined, bub wo aro oqually avorso Lo 
dofining it on insufficient grounds, or on such as do not suit 
our conyonionce, Tet us, therefore, leavo tho matter as ib 
is for tho presont, pormitting our respoctive suljouls to 
oceupy the island in common, as was provisionally dotor- 
mined by the treaty concluded with Japan at Shimoda. At 
some futuro day, whon we haye both cxaminod tho locality, 
wo can confor again, But if you still find it absolutely 
nocossery to sotlle somothing, wo will inko Aniwa Bay (at 
the oxtrome south of Saghalin) as our boundary ’—that is 
- to say, would take the wholo island to thomselves! The 
Japanese chronicler naively adds, “Although Takonotehi 
[thoir ambassador] and his colleagues porcoiyod from the 
evagivo naturo of their argumontis that thoir design way 
to seizd the whole island, they were unablo to refuto the 
_reasonifig of tho Russians because they wore insufficiently 
acquainted with the locality.” 
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Tho Shogun’s government, on the return of the embassy, 
desired to send a second mission, composed of persons who 
new the geography and condition of Saghalin, but had so 
many pressing, confusing, and alarming mattors in hand 
between 1862 and 1867 that it was prevented from onrry- 
ing out its intention, Tho Russians, according to Japanoso 
statements, took advantago of this long interval to oxtond 
their sottlements in Saghalin, and whon the Bakufu becamo 
aware of this, ‘it was highly alarmod,” and forthwith 
despatched in 1867 another embassy on the subject to 
St. Petersburg. I have not the Russian account of the 
matter before me, and cannot therefore give it; but tho 
Japanese account is this: “On arriving at St. Petersburg, 
Koidé produced the agreement mado by Takenouchi and 
his colleagues in 1862, and proposed to discuss tho question 
on the basis of the nature of the localities, The Russians 
feigned uever to have heard of the arrangement,* and 
offered in exchange for Saghalin corlain of tho Kurilo 
Islands, which belonged to them; but Koidé and his 
colleagues doniod thoir jurisdiction ovor the Kuniles, and 
upbraided them for their disingenuousness. ‘he argument 
became warm, until the Russians at last said: ‘It is not a 
matter about which we ought to wranglo; let us both 
colonise and occupy ib?’ Koidé and his collongnes consulted 
together, saying, ‘Though wo havo oxhaustod all possible 
arguments, the fact remains that thoir colonios oxtond 
south of the fiftieth parallel, It is our fault for putting 
the nogotiation off so long,’ Tvontually thoy mado a con- 
vention by which tho island wags 10 bo occupied jointly by 
Russian and Japanese subjects, and roturned home in tho 
following spring to report the result of thoir mission.” At 
a later period the government of Japan sent Admiral - 
Enomoto ag minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. 
Potersburg, and the difficulty was ended, much 10 ho | 
advantage of Russia, by Japan snrrqadoring ‘Saghalin 





a ns 
* There swecly must bo some crior impossible to ignore an “ agioemont 
in this, ag 16 would havo heen quite — that was “ produced ” | 
a 
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allogothor to Russia, and itself taking possession of the 
Kuwiloe Islands. 

The restored Japanose government have takon tho Bonin 
Tslanda likowise wndor their caro, having in 1871 despatehed 
© govornment steamer with a commissioncr and about a 
hundred colonisis to sottle in Pool Teland, Rules and 
vogulations were drawn up in English by tho Japandsa 
commigsionor and his assisiants, bul they do not appear-to 
havo been much enforced. Thoy aro now, howeyor, within 
the jurisdiction of Japan, whose marinara wero the fire to 
discover thom, and gavo thom # namo at loast as carly 
as 1598. 
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CUAPTER XVIIT. 
THD REYORMS OF THE LAST TEN YEARS, 


Surrenda of tha principalities—Abrogation of the lan sysiem—Drvision 
of the country into Iu, Ken, and Tan—A now army cicated—An 
impetial navy established — Japaneso commercial steamships—The 
polices force—Revision of the laws—’he codes of 1871 and 1873—~- 
Repeal of barbarous lavs—Abolition of tatne—The contral convict 
establishment—Gold and silver equally esteemed formerly—A now 
monetary system — A national paper eurency — Diminished gold 
reserves—The yen, or dollar— Tho Japanese “ tiads dollar *— Now 
postal system —-Tand telegiaphs—Improved educational systom—Tho 
university of Volio—Despatch of students abroad —An_ eduention 
dopatmont created—-Female schools—Interest taken by the emperor 
and emmess in cducation—The ‘Tokio femalo normal school—Othur 
1eforms and improvemonts. 


Tnx ostablishment of the imperial governmont in Tokio was 
followed by many reforms in tho administration of tho 
country, There was obviously much to bo roformod, tho 
feudal system not having as yot boon got rid of, In the 
second year of Moiji* (1869) a most important stop towards 
ita final disappearance was takon. ‘The princos of Salsuma, 
Choshiu, Hizen, and Tosa addressed to the emporor a col- 
loclive memorial requosting his authorisation to surrondor 
their principalities and subjects into his hands, Sovyoral 
other princes haying followed this oxample, tho emporor 
consented, but in order to avoid the probable evils of too 
suddenly breaking tho bonds that held tho peoplo to their 
respective lords, the names of tho clans wore proseryed, and 
the princes received tho title of Chi Hanji, or govornors of 
clans. One tenth of his formor revonuos was assignolt as 


* Sea ante, pp. 26-85 
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rontal to cach of theso chicfiains. In this way tho fondal 
power was hopolessly broken down, and tho government of 
the country firmly centralised ; but the arrangomont adoptod 
soon proved, as was conjectured, bub a step towards furthor 
changes. It soon became neccestry to abolish the foudal 
system altogether, and in 1871, aftor longthoned commuani- 
cations betweon the Daimios and tho officors of the now 
government, tho clan systom was wholly abrogated. Tho 
country was then divided, for administrative purposes, into 
three Tu, thirty-five Ken, and ono IInn. Each Fu is 
administered by a chzjt, or governor, each Ken by a rez, or 
prefect, while the Ian is govornod by a wo, or vassal-princo 
of the emperor, ‘The Tokkaido, or the great island of Yozo, 
is undor tho govornmont of a colonial ministor, who is at 
the same time minister of agriculture. Tho threo Iu aro 
districts contred in tho groat cities of Tokio, Kioto, and 
Osaka respectively, Tokio haying become tho now capital, 
the rogidence of tho emporor, and the scat of governmont, 
tho offices of tho various ministers and dopartmonts are 
established there, togethor with tho supremo court, and 
the various foreign logations, ‘There is also at Tokio a 
forcign quartor conceded for the residonce of Iuropeans 
and Americans. Tho Kon oxtond of courso oyor tho whole 
country. 

Tho form of government adopted for the gonoral ad- 
ministration of tho national affairs will bo desexibed in a 
succeeding chaptor ; in this T propose to notico tho improvo- 
monis made in othor ways. ‘Tho army noceasarily had to 
undergo a comploto chango—head, indecd, to be croatod, 
the military (sameraz) having beon under tho old system 
tho vassals of the Daimios, who now consed to oxiat as local 
lords. Under that system, it is truco, oach Daimio was 
bound to furnish a contingent of troops proportioned to hix 
yevennos; bul it was obyionsly nocosarry now to organiso 
an army under wholly new conditions, The now army was 
consejuontly formed under a conscription lew by which all 
males betweon tho ages of soventeon and forty are mado 
liable to sorve three years with the colours, two years in 
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tho first division of tho reserve, two yonrs in tho second 
division, and tho remainder of the poriod of his liability in 
a militia, or what has been callod “a sort of landwohr.” 
Nearly seven millions of men are thus made liable to military 
service, and fiom this immense number recruils aro takon 
by lot to fill up the vacancies in tho regular army as they 
occu, Tho normal strongth of the army is 35,560 in 
peaco, and 50,230 in time of war.* ‘The troops have been 
highly trained, chiefly under French officers, but the period 
of military tutelage is now nearly or quite aan end. ‘Tho 
imperial guard is a fine body of men, chiefly selected from 
the sumurat class, and may be considered the flower of tho 
army. 

We have already geon the government in possession of 
vossels of war omployod in the suppression of the robol 
navy in Yozo. The imporial navy has subsequontly heon 
largely developed, chiely upon the pattern of the English 
navy, which has contributed to 118 instruction and train- 


* Mr, Gaiffs gives tho following tabula fgutos, which I have had oceusion 
to slightly co1ect ;— 
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ing somo of its ablost commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, Thoro has Intoly boen addod to tho naval foreo of 
Japan threo ships of tho latest European type, all to a 
cortain oxtont protectod by armour, and all armed with 
Krupp guns of the bost pattern, <A fino “naval ostablish- 
mont, with dry docks and oxtonsivo workshops and store- 
houses, oxists at Yokosuka, a few milos bolow Yokohama, 
and thore aro other important naval appliances, as wo shall 
heveaftor note, at Nagasaki, Tho navy of Japan will dottht- 
less bo furthor doveloped as tho financial strongth of tho 
govornmont ineroases; but howover this may bo, a woll- 
organised navy was one of the advantages which onsued 
upon the chango of governmont ton yorrs since. ‘Tho 
assistance of the govornmont was likowiso givon, or is said 
1o hayo boon givon, to the organisation of a Japanose com~ 
mercial navy on a considerablo scalo; and whon tho Satsuma 
robollion reeontly broke out, “the governmont,” says Mr, 
Mounsoy, “ had tho uso of tho floot of thirty-oight merchant 
steamers belonging to tho Mitsu Bishi Company, which 
receives a large subsidy from tho treasury on condition of 
placing its vessola at tho disposal of tho stato when required 
to doso, Thoy had thus comploto command of the sea.” 
The constitution of 2 polico foreo speodily ongnged tho 
attontion of tho reformed government, and its ombodimont 
and training woro carriod out with great succoss. Mightoon 
thousand pickod mon hayo boon dvillod into » body which is 
now ovorywhoro romarkablo throughout Japan-—romarkable 
for tho good appoarance (in European costume) of the mon, 
their ordorly demeanour, and the jugdmont with which thoy 
interposo whore necossary. They possoss in no small dogroo 
the confidence of tho people, who regard them as at onco 
their protectors from disturbance and thoir authorised 
officers in all casos of irregularity and disardor, It ia quito 
astonishing to obsorye the influonco which thoso polico 
‘xort, Nor is this duo only to the obedient spirit of the 
people. ‘Tho révolution, followed as it was by tho dismissal 
of the sumurat from their formor functions and privilogos, 
put the country into s condition in which thore was vory 
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much indeed for a trained police force ti. as and the daly 
has beon performed with wonderful success. So important 
a body, indeed, have the Japanese polico become, that thoy 
rendored most valuable military sorvicos during tho lato 
rebellion in Satsuma, and have even excited the rivalry and 
jealousy of the imporial guard itself, A slight skirmish 
or two has taken place betweon mon of the two forcos, and 
cargful observers hayo soen in this, and in the feclings thus 
exhibited, a possible source of dangor, springing from the 
very efficiency of the civil force, It is to be hoped, however, 
that these difficulties have been of but a passing character, 
or have ceased with the necessity for employing the police 
for military purposes, During our stay in Japan a com- 
mission of high officers of the police force was despatched 
to Europe, to improve their acquaintance with our polico 
systems, 
The laws of Japan have undergone great changos since 
_ the revolution. Two codes have been promulgated, one in 
January 1871, entitled “Chief Points of the Now Fun- 
damentel Laws,” and the other in May 1878, “ Tho Rovisod 
Fundamental and Supplomontary Laws.” Under tho govern- 
ment of tho Shoguns the criminal laws of tho country woro 
in a very complicated state, because, while thoro was a 
genoral system based upon tho Chinese Codos of Ming and 
Tsing (or Ching), thore wore also many local modifications 
of these in operation in difforent parts of the country under 
the authority of the princos and Daimios. The reformed 
Code of 1871 was also based upon the Chinoso codo just: 
named, but with modifications adapted to tho altored con* 
ditions of the country. The further Code of 1873 enacted 
additional modifications, based mainly upon the laws pro- - 
vailing in Europe. Before the revolution the punishments 
for crime had beon both rigorous and cruol; death was the 
usual punishment, and death accompaniod by tortures wag, 
the penalty for aggravated crimes, ‘The commissionors 
who drew up the new code (of 1871), recognising tha the 
true principle of punishment existed not in extremé and 
vindictive severity altogether disproportionod to thg gravity 
x 2 
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of tho ‘offenes, but in tho cortain infliction of tho punish- 
mont, entirely oliminated from tho now cado those barbarous 
modes of oxcoution which had charactorised tho old, largely 
curtailed the list of crimes for which death was onjoinod 
as tho ponalty, abolishod merciless and oxcossivo whippings, 
and for tho majority of offonces proseribed tho punishment 
of imprisonment with corrective labour, or, in othor werds, 
ponal servitude, .. . By tho second codo (of 1878) many 
of the laws contained in the first wore abrogated or amended, 
now ones which exporionce had shown to bo necessary wore 
addod, and further proof given of the humano feoling by 
which tho governmont was actuated by tho still furthor 
curttilmont of tho list of crimes punishable by death, and 
by tho almost total abolition of corporal punishmont,”* Tn 
oxplanation of tho rosort to torture under the old systom 
advortod to .aboyo, it may be well to explain that it arose 
from the feet that in those days no condemnation could bo 
carried into exocution without tho confession of tho accused, 
and that torture was resorted to in ordot to clicit tho 
confession of crime, Under tho now codos this necessity 
for confession is abolished, judgments being based upon 
proofs of guilt or innocence, During our stay in ‘Tokio wo 
visited the contral convict ostablishmont, and found tho 
prisoners ongaged not only in learning and oxoreising 
various ordinary trados, bub also in producing poreclain und 
lacquer work, and oven in drawing, painting, and practising 
othoy branches of th fino arts, 
+ The money of the country has undorgone a radical chango, 
Whon Japan was first ponetrated by forcignors, under tho 
compulsion of tho fleets of Muropo and America acting, moro 
or lesa, togethor, tho Japanoso ideas concerning monoy and 
standards of value wore so peculiar, and so peculiarly local, 
that thoy esteomed gold no moro highly than silver, and 
xondily bartered the one for the other, weight for weight, 
Noither the civilisation nor the Christianity of tho foreigner 
* WN Summary of the Japnueso — in-tho ‘ Transnotions’ of the Asiatic 
_, Penal Codes,’ by Josoph IE Longford, | Society of Japan. - 
Esq, of JLB.M. Legation, givon 
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was forcible enough to suggest any objection to a freo use of 
this chance, and the gold of Japan was rapidly bought up— 
80, at least, I have been informed—for its woight in silver, 
It ia possible that tho Japancso do not lovo or admire us any 
tho more for taking advantage of their ignorance, and of ow 
presonco in their country under threats of battle and doath, 
by carrying off thoir property in this fashion; but thoy 
hav@ already got far away from tho conditions under which 
alone auch doings wore possible. Thoy now know the 
rolative values of gold and silver as well as wo do ourselves ; 
they have established » monetary systom in which gold is 
adopted as the nominal standard, and havo created a mint 
and issued a coinage in gold, silver, and bronze, which 
compares favourably with that of any othor country, 

Under the Shogunate tl only papor moncy oxisting was 
that of the clans, who obtained permission to issue it for 
purely local purposes, its civculation being limited to the 
clan which omployed it. Under tho new govornmont tho 
trade and commerco of tho country haye been much facilitated 
by tho issue of a national paper currency, available through- 
out all the Kens of tho country. It is to bo regretted that 
the gront oxpensos incidental to tho chango of governmont ; 
to tho pensioning of the Shogun and his Daimios with thoir 
vast, arrays of rotainers; to tho croation of an army, navy, 
and polico force, and of many othor costly but more ox loss 
nocossary institutions, and of numorous public works ; and, 
added to all this, the grent and eruol charge of . tho 
Satsuma rebellion—that all those havo had tho offect of so 
far diminishing tho gold reserves as to gréatly dopreciate 
the paper currency. But this is an evil which, with tho 
economy tho government is now practising, and with tho 
improved income which tho government may fairly look for 
from a tevision of tho existing tariffs, will, it is ab least to 
be hoped, soon pass away, and reliove tho new govornmoni* 
from the chastening but painful condition of having a 
national currency at a considerable discount, This pagsing 
condition should not, howover, blind us to tho great improvo- 
monts in the form of tho currency which have beén intro- 
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ducod during the last fow yoars, and which havo boon an 
enormous relicf to the manufaciures and commareo of tho 
people, . 

Theo unit of tho now currencies of Japan is tho yon, 
or dolla, its decimal submultiplos boing the sen (or cont) 
and the riz, In tho last roport * of Mx, Consul Floworg, tho 
following passage occurs: “The unit of exchange betwoon 
Japan and foreign countries at tho Troaty Ports ix” tho 
Moxican dollar, and against this coin all native currency, 
whether silvor, gold, or paper money, is estimated in valuo 
at so much por cont. premium, or so much por cont, discount, 
As a gonoral rulo tho actual circulating medium botweon 
Japanose and forcignors is the yen satsw, or paper money 
issued under tho auspices of the govornmont, bub not ro- 
deomable against bullion, ‘The yaluo of tho yen satsu, 
therofore, fluctuates according to tho capacity of the pooplo 
to take thom, and although thoy were, in 1877, at a discount 
of nbout eight per cent, against gold yen, such is tho con- 
fidence of the people in tho good faith of their governmont, 
that thoy have previously been actually at a promium of ono 
or fio por cont, against the gold thoy wo supposed to 
roprosont.” Mz, Mowors further states, as I havo already 
dono, that owing to tho additional issuo of paper monoy 
nocossitated by tho civil wars in Satsuma (the cost of which, ho 
says, is ostLimatod to have beon in round numbers somo forty 
millions of yen), yen satsu have since beon constantly below 
par, It should bo stated that tho govornmont hayo coined 
and issuod a Japanoso trade dollar which ig intonded to tale 
the place of the Moxican dollar in commorcial transactions, 
The now coin is identical in weight with tho Amorican 
trade dollar, boing four grains hoayior than tho silver yen, 
As a consequence of the rocont visit to Japan of thal ablo 
officer of the crown Tlis Excollonoy Popo Tennessy, governor 

Tol Tong Kong, this Japanose trade dollar is now accupted in 
our,colony axtho legal equivalent of the Moxican dollay, 
ands coming into general uso throughout the cast, 


Dated Htoge, Apul 15, 1878. 
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Tn 1871 the European system of poslage was adopted and 
carried out by the new government of Japan, in a manor, 
which has won the admiration of all forcigners. Prior to 
that date thore did not oxist any national systom of poslage 
whatevor, owing to the peculiar circumstances of a country 
undor the feudal system. Private ontorprise had chiefly to 
be “dopended upon for tho conveyanco of correspondence, 
The government postal system was commenced in the year 
just namod, with a service botwoon tho capital (Tokio) and 
the gront commorcial city of Osaka, and so rapidly was tho 
system developed and extended that within five years from 
that time mail routes of more than thirty thousand miles 
in length wore in active operation, “and gix hundred and 
ninaty-one post offices, besides one hundred and twenty-four 
receiving agencies, cight hundred and thirty-six stamp 
agoncios, and soven hundred and threo strect letter boxes, 
had boon established. ‘The number of lotters, packets, olc., 
forwarded in 1876 was about thirty millions, being an in~ 
croage of twonty-nino per cont, ovor the number carricd in 
1875, and ninoty-eight por cont, ovor that of 1874.* ‘Tho 
development thus indicated has still gono on. The postage 
for an ordinary lotter in the largo towns is ono cont (4d.), 
and two conts (1d,) for the rest of the ompire, Postcards 
aro curried for one half thoso chargos. In 1875, a money- 
order systom was adopted, and within two yoars thore were 
three hundred and ten offices whore ordors could be obtained 
or cashod. ‘ho number has since increased, Post-office 
savings banks were likewise opencd in 1876, and appear 
likely 40 provo successful. 

Groat progress has been made with tho introduction of 
tho system of land telegraphs, which chiefly (on account of 
the limited oxtont of the railroads) follow the commnton roads 
of the country. I havo elsewhere montioned tho oxtra- 
ordinary conjunction of the ancient and the modern whigh 





* Mr, Mgunsoy’s Report on tho I havo bofoio mo in a eqyyonient 
Finances of Japan, I give these form. 
Jiguroy, a they azo the Jalest which 
e 
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ig prosonlod to the eyo by tho appearance of telograph wiros 
and posts through the more primitive party of the country. 
Most of the principal towns havo already a tolographic 
sorvico, ad it is intended to extond it to tho chief towns 
of all tho Kons, I proposo to tako noto of tho railways 
of Japan, and of their contomplated oxtension, in a labor 
chapter, 

Ono of tho most remarkable devolopmonts of Japan wrlor 
ils now government is to be scen in tho croation of ils 
oducntional organisations, Up to tho timo of tho Shogun’s 
downfall, the groat colleges and schools of tho country had 
beon almost oxclusively ostablishod and carried on for tho 
benofit of tho nobles and of their military retainers, tho 
two-swordod sumurat, Tho morchnnts, agriculturists, trados- 
mon, artisans, and labonrors were oxeluded from tho seloola 
of tho swordod gentry, and had to oduento thoir childron 
in the best way thoy could by meang of privalo schools, 
That the education of these classes was, novortholoss, nol 
altogethor neglected, may be inforred from tho fact thet on 
the downfall of tho Shogunato a largo proportion of thom 
wore found to bo sufticiontly instructed for iho ordinary pur- 
poses of thoix business, boing “ ablo to road, write, and koop 
thoir accounts ”—roading, writing, and keoping accounts by 
Japanose mothods boing no small matter, be it romomborad, 
With tho now governmont tho oxclusivoness of past times 
disappoarod, and tho blessing of odueation was recognised 
(ag wo ab last, bub quite recently, camo to recognise it in 
England) ag at onco the naturel inhoritanco and tho national 
obligation of all the people. The ablempt to improve and 
oxtond odueation was made at tho very commoncomont of tho 
now ordor of things, by the establishmont of an oducation 
board, * 

Tho civil wars which followed tho firs resignation of 
iio Shogun, and lasted as wo have soon for a year ox tivo 
aftorwards, had 4he unpleasant offect of turning tho sehool- 
buildings into quarters for tho troops, and burdoning tho 
_moilieal schools and hospitals with the caro of* the sick 
“and wourled. Tlowevor, in the yery year in whieh the 
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Shogunato was abolished (1868), tho Education Board ro- 
oponed the Forcign Language School and the old Con- 
fueian Collogo, both of Yodo. ‘ho modical school and 
hoapitel were likowiso brought under tho now board, In 
the following year the Confucian Colloge was converted 
into a univorsity (“ Daigakko”), and placod at the hoad of 
tho national systom of cducation, In tho same yoar pro- 
vision was mado for translating and compiling tex{-books 
for Japanese schools from foreign languages, under tho 
supervision of a Bureau of Translation. In 1870 tho 
omperor and his government gave repeated furthor proofs of 
their intorost in the education of tho people by proclaiming 
favourable general laws for the foundation and manngo- 
ment of colleges, high-schools, and primary schools; by 
authorising the provincial governmonts to solect promising 
pupils for education in tho Foroign Language School at tho 
governmont expenso; and by sending students abroad for 
tho study of western science, litorature, and medicine, 

In the year 1871 a still greater slop was taken in the samo 
direction, by the formation of a govornmont department of 
oducation (Mombusho ”), in which all educational affnirs 
were yosted, the charge of tho dopartment being ontrusted 
do Mx, Oki Lakato, tho prosont ministor of justico, a 
gontlomen of high education and great administrativo 
powers, Tho method of appointing studonts to tho Forcign 
Languages Modical Schools by tho provincial govornments 
was abolished, and those schools thrown opon to all who 
passed satisfactory examinations, Mr. ‘Tanaka Fujimaro, 
thon chicf secretary of tho departmont, was sent 10 Ruropo 
with the Japaneso ombassy, as a- commissioncr to roport 
upon educational matters in foreign countries, This 


gentloman is now the acting minister of educition, and - 


is univorsally respected for tho success with which ho 
performs the arduous and iniricato duties of his high 
office, In tho year 1872 2 fomale school was oponed in 
Tokio, for imparting education both in Japancso Rnd in 
English’ to girls—tho first stop taken in Japan towards 


tho cloyation of woman, from her traditional- inforiority 
a 


d 
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in the east to tho high lovel upon which wostorn women 
live and movo, and deviso contiivencos for attaining 1o 
highor loyols still. Many other girls’ schools havo followod, 
and in Japan now as here woman is decidedly “ ooking up.” 
Many other important measures woro takon during this 
yoar (1872) for improving education; now oducational laws 
wore proclaimed, bringing the provincial schools undor tho 
regulations of the contreal dopartment; two millions of yan 
wore voted for the use of that department; a buocau of 
suporintendence was organised ; and tho cducational officers 
of the provinces weie assembled at a convention in tho 
capital, to discuss and selilo the details of school-work, and 
to futher tho spread of elomontary schools thronghout tho 
empire. It is unnocossary to pursuo this summary of 
oducational improvements, but it will be propor to sny 
that thoy wore throughout mado under tho closo personal 
attontion of tho emporor and ompress, who riyal Nintoku 
and some other of tho anciont sovyoreigns of Japan in thoir 
care of the people, and in their diligent dovotion to thoir 
intorests, It wag under tho special patzonago of tho 
ompress that tho fomalo schools woro commenced, and 
again, in 1874, hor majesty intimated her dosiro “ to 
contribute tho sum of fivo thousand yens from her private 
purse, for the purposo of promoting the cduention of hor 
xox in tho ompiro.”* ‘This amount was thorefore appliod to 
tho ostablishmont of the Tokio Fomalo Noimel School, 
to which I may havo occasion to mako particular roforonce 
horeaftor, ‘ho school was opened by the omprosy in porson 
in 1875. 

Tt would be cagy to oxtond this chapter by roforonce to 
the many works of public ulility which the govornmont has 
ontored upon, and m groator or Joss measure carried out, 
including the admirable lighthouse system ywhich I elso- 


“where spoak of, tho improvoment of public 1oadg and 


bridges, tho cons{uction of iron works and silk and paper 
n 


n . 
* (Outline Ilistory of Japances frets im tho above cduentional sum 
EAlueation, fym which most of the — mary aie derived. 
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factorios as an incontiyo to private enterprise, and so 
forth, Dut I think I havo already said sufficient to 
indicate roughly both tho nature and the extent of tho 
reforms which havo beon carvicd out in Japan sinco the 
royolution of 1868, and to show also tho spirit in which 
the government of the country is now carriod on, Many 
additional ilustiations of all these points will aviso in tho 
aarration of our travels, and of my visits to the public estab- 
lishmonts of Tokio, Kioto, Osake, Nagasaki, Nagoya, and othor 
cities. No sufficient idea of the difficulties with which tho 
now government has had to grapple will be obtainod, how- 
ever, without reference to the financial circumstances of tho 
country, or without regard to the strain thrown upon the 
departments of the state by the Saisuma rebollion, which 
subject will now bo separately dealt with. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
TUE SATSUMA REBELLION, 


Mr, Mounsey's book—Secotlimg state of Japan politically in the'enly days 
of the new empitc—Sao of Satsuna— The Shimadau fanuly-— 
Shimadsu Saburo agnin—Saigo’s hatred of the Lokugaivas—Romentie 
atory af Saigo and the priest Gassha—Recall of Saigo to Satsuma 
Drssalishietion of Sabuie—An embassy sent to Kagoshima—Supr 
joxed political manifesta of Suiga — Ilo takes office in ‘Tokio — 
Becomes commander-in-chiel—Takes ofence and withdiewa to his 
provinces — Sabuio remonstiates with the dimpoial government— 
Satsuma romains mdependent—Its samuraéd disaflected—Uho first 
onthierk ciushed—'Che removal of slaves and arms from Kagoshima 
rosisted—Admiial Kayamuia’s mission of peace—'l'he rebel omy con= 
stittled—DPiinco Arisugawa appointed to the ehiof command of the 
impoual forces—Investinent of tho castle of Kummnoto—Ropeated 
contests—Kinshin placed under martial law—Admial Kawamuia's 
attompled mediation—Tho rebels diivon into Tinga—Thow repeated 
efforts to eaplare Kagoshima—Lhey ae forced fnto tho open—Sui- 
roundel—lseipo of Snigo--Ile captuies Kagoshiina-—ls forced to 
withdiaw—'Tho lions in thei: Inir—Lakon fi the impounl toils—Tho 
cath and buiial of Baigo—A speeoh by tho emperor, 


‘lam story of this robollion—tho lntost and ib may bo hopod 
tho Inst against tho authority of the Mikaido’s governmont—~ 
las boon so well and go fully told in Mr, Mounsoy’s yolwmo 
on the subjoct,* thet I would gladly dispense hore with all 
record of Saiga’s rovall, wora uot some brief recount of it 
ossontial ta the plan of this work as laid down boforo tho 
‘appearance of his book, But although I cannot wholly omit 
evoferonce to this trying robollion, I shall cofilont mynolf 
will giving a briof skotch of it only, which will amount to 
a 
fy 2 5 
* Phd Satsuma Rebellion? An — ete, Tondon, John Munaay, Albeo 


epjgoto in modoin Japancac history, — niarlo Stivot, 1879, 
By Augustug J Mounsoy, 1.1.5, 
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but little more than an abstract of Mx, Mounsoy’s narrative, 
lonving tho reader to resort to that narrative itsolf for a 
fullor and more worthy record. 
Tho chaptors that have preceded this will have given tho 
roador some knowledge of the seething state of tho political 
_ World of Japan during tho Inter days of tho Shogunato and 
tho carly days of tho reorganised empiro, Both the Shogun’s 
court at Yodo and the imperial court at Kioto wore split 
into rival and contending factions, the lords of Satsuma and 
of Choshiu, who were the first in Japan to adopt the arms 
and arts of wostern warfare, proving themselves too powerful 
for divect subjugation by either court. And while thus pos- 
sessing, and likewiso exorting, a cortain indopendenco with 
regard lo their own sovereigns, they wore among the most 
determined of all the clans in their rosistance to that inva- 
sion of foreignors which for conturies fhe entire Japaneso 
nation had been accustomed to regard with dread and 
dotestation, When at length the foreigners came, and 
would insist upon remaining, while regarding themselves as 
Christians and cnvoys of civilisation, they wore regarded by 
tho Japaneso as little better than barbarians, coming with 
flashing stool, rattling muskotry, and thundering cannon, to 
threaten, to bully, and to compol an unoffending nation to do 
their bidding. Among those who took a leading part in the 
events of those days was Saigo of Satsuma, who, as we saw 
carlier, effected the reconciliation of his own clan with that 
of Choshiu, and induced both to make common causo against 
the wrongful acts, as he deomed thom, alike of the govorn- 
ment of Japan and of the foreign governments who wero 
worrying the land. In pursuing this policy Saigo was only 
following out what had been for centurics before the policy 
of tho Shimadzu family, to which belonged tha lords of 
Satsuma, Ilideyoshi and Iyéyasu cach had his troubles with 
this house, whose domains boing situated at a long distance - 
from tho capital, on a soparate island, and noarost 10 the 
southern and western nations, woro favofrable to tho culti- 
vation gf an independent spirit. Porhaps of all dJapancso 
tho Saisuma clon most habituated themselves to hhbils «f 
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pride and solf-suficioncy, and mosl regarded with jealousy 
both intornal and extornal conlrol. Sines 1858 tho activo 
head and loader of tho clan hag not beon the actual head, 
owing first to the infancy and subsequontly to tho political 
indifferenco of tho latter. ‘Tho real active head has boon 
that Shimadzu Saburo whoso train ib was through which 
Mr. Richardson and his party broke on the Tokaido, ab tho” 
dime whon ho was cut down and slain, Saburo is uncle of 
the presont, and brothor of tho lato, Daimio of Satsuma, and 
itwas bis life that tho British minisior demanded to haye gacri- 
ficed with ignominy, in the prosenco of tho British officors, 
on account of the Richardson affair, It was on his account 
that Kagoshima was bombarded by us, and, in view of tho 
state of affairs that then oxisted, and csposially of tho 
haughty and indepondent bearing of Saburo and his clan, 
it is not improbable that tho Shogun’s govornment saw with 
satisfaction tho attack of tho English upon tho capital of 
Satsuma, Morcovor, it was woll undorstood that Saburo and 
his friends were tho most urgoné and portinacious of all 
thoso who, at that timo, wore contriving tho restoration of 
the imporial power to tho Mikado, and the altondant ovor- 
throw of the Tokugewas, Whon the imperial powor was 
finally restored, the Mikado acknowlodgod in letter to 
Saburo that for many yoars ho, Saburo, had boon tha chiof 
upholider of tho imperial causo, and that if was {o his offer ts : 
that the restoration was mainly duo, : x 
Saigo, who was a Kngoshime man, was thoroughly imbuod 
by tho Salsuma spirit, and had vison by his own affortg to a 
position of groaé influonco in tho coungola of tho clan, Tle 
hocamo the chiof loader in what may bo callod an imporialist 
school in Satsuma, tho primary aim of which was tho over- 
throw of tho usurped authority of tho Lokugawa Shoguns, 


*« Tho Shogun’s government used evory means in its powor 


3 


to suppress thoir Leaching, and in 1858 it succeeded in arrost- 
ing moat of the mombors of this school, smongst them being 
Gassho, a pricst Of Kioto, and an intimate friond of Saigo. 
Aftur ‘n- briof interval of imprisonmont, Gassho mapaged to 
eseapofand mado his way to Saigo’s hongo in Satsuma. Thoro 
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iaking counsel together, those two men camo to the concln- 
sion that thoir cause was desporatc, and agreed to drown 
themselves rather than fall into the hands of the Shogun's 
emissaries, whom they know to be on their track, Accord~ 
ingly, as they were boing conveyed across tho bay from 
*Kagoshima to the island of Sukurajima, thoy both jumped 

xboard. Tho boatmen picked them up, but the priost was 
dead, and Saigo, already insensible, was with difficulty ro- . 
called to life, ‘Thoroupon the Satsuma anthoritics, fearing 
lest the Shogun’s governmont should accuse them of har- 
bouring its enemies, and yet determined fo save Saigo, 
banished him to Oshima, a small island off the southorn 
coast of the principality. His leisure there no doubt afforded 
him leisure to pondor over the affairs of his country, and it 
is not improbable that he there became convinced of tho 
impossibility of expelling foreigners and restoring Japan 
to its previous state of isolation—a conviction which was 
confirmed by the subsequent bombardment of Kagoshima” 
(Mounsey). 

After the bombardment just mentioned, Shimadzu Saburo 
recalled Saigo to Satsuma, whore he immediately took a 
leading part in the politics of tho country, and exorcised 
groat influence upon tho neighbouring clans. At tho battlo 
of Fushimi, and during tho last days of tht Shogunato, ho 
xondered great sorvices to the emperor, and ho likewise con- 
éributed to the suppression of tho rovolts in Echigo which 
ensued, He xeceived for his sorvices a considerable pension, 
which he was compelled against his will to accopt, and which 
ho expended, it is said, upon a military school. Thus tho 
great services which both Shimadzu Saburo and Saigo Taka- 
mori had rendered to the emperor were clearly recognised, 
and further recognition of the services of the clan was mado 
in the appointment of many other Saisuma men to offico 
under the government, including Okubo, Terashima, and 
Kawamura, In 1869, however, Saburo and Saigo appear fo 
havo become disentisfied with their positions, having expected 
still morg eminent acknowledgments and highor pests ‘of 
influence then they hed received, and in 1870 this diskatias 
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faction induced thom to suggost or obtain, on othor pretoxts, 
tho imporial consént to the withdrawal from ‘Tokio of tho 
Satsuma troops who were thoro to guard the emporor and 
his counsollors.. These troops spread in their natiyo pro- 
yineo the complaints of their chiofs, and Satsuma thus early 
bocame a thorn in the sido of tho government which if 
had done so much to create. A spocial ombassy was wane 
Kagoshima “to apporso tho wounded prido of the clay,” 
Tho court noble Iwakura, an able and distinguishod states- 
man, was solocted as tho reprosontative of tho emporor, and 
accompanied by Okubo, In January 1871 2 sword was talon 
by him and presented to the shrine of the late Daimio of Sat~ 
suma, and as the result of tho mission tho throo great clans 
of Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tose agrecd to send troops to tho 
capital to protect tho government, and to form the nuelous 
ofan imperial army, Iwakura, however, had witnessed with 
‘alarm tho indopondont military activity of tho province ho 
had visited, for, 23 Mr. Mounsoy torscly puts tho enso, 
“Satsuma was as feudal as over.” It has become known 
that before consonting to sond forcos to the capital, in con- 
cort with Choshiu and Tosa, Shimadzu and Saigo had vainly 
ondeayoured to induco those clans to join thom in wpsotting 
the then-existing govornmont, In Muy 1871 Saigo wont up 
to the capital, and soon aftorwards thore appoared in tho 
nowspapors 2 swooping political manifesto bolioved to oxpross - 
his viows. It provided for the rotontion of tho govorning 
powors by tho Mikado, tho perfecting of » gront military 
powor, tho abandonmont of steam power and railroads, ote. 
A lasting systom, “which neod. not bo changed for a thou- 
sand years,” was to bo ostublished. ‘Cho Satsuma chiefs 
accopted less than this documont asked, bub they brought 
about a-reconstruction of the public departmonts. Snigo 
took. office as a Sangi (councillor of static), and soon brought 
about the abolition of the “clan” systom,. “On August 20, 
1871, the zank and euthority of the Daimios was formally 
abolished, Saigo's chioftain, Saburo, disapproved of this and 
athor changos, and blamod Saigo for tho part he had taken 
an thm. After a whilo (in August 1878) the government 
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induced Saburo to visit Tokio; thither he went with some 
hundreds of armed retainers, dressed in tho old war costume, 
and each bearing the two swords of the samurai class. Saigo 
was appointed commandor-in-chief of tho emperor's army as 
a compliment to Satsuma, but Saburo nevertheless remained 
discontented. 

™ About this time (1873) the Korean difficulty, adyorted 10 
in. tho chapter on Foreign Relations, sprang up, and the 
cabinet became, as I have thero stated, divided upon i. 
Saigo led the war party, and with the samurai “ “War with 
Koren’ became popular ory.” This military class was full 
of discontent with the arrangements incidental to the changes 
of government in their own country, and tho Korean outcry 
was but one vent to their disaffection. Both for thom and 
for Saigo, however, a successful foreign war, which he would 
lead and they would make, would, they might well hopo, 
open new and allming prospects. The nobles Sanjo and 
Iwakma—thon as now pume and vice-ministers respectively 
—saw well the dangeis of the time, and induced the cabinet 
to decide against the war scheme, whe1cupon Saigo and his 
frionds resigned offico, and, m spite of an imperial order to 
the contrary, he and Yeto Shimpei, another of tho mimstors, 
withdrew to thoir provinces, Saigo rotained, novortheloss, 
the office of commander-in-chief of the army, Yato placed 
himgolf at the head of a revolt of the semurad of Ilizen, 
which the government forces suppressed, Yeto and others 
being executed, Saigo refused to1otuin to the capital ‘Tho 
government, however, contiived to appoase tho still-lesting 
discontent of Saburo by giving him Ingh iank, and by 
despaiching the expedition agunst the Formosan Islanders, 
many Satsuma samurai being among the forces sent, and 
the command in chief bemg given to Saigo’s ‘biother, 
Saigo himself was not pleased with this expedition, and in 
the eyent it seems to have stimulated rather then to hava 
allayed the demands of Saburo, In April_l1875 tho latter 
memouialised the emperor, asking permission to resigth his 
offices, and formally protesting against the use of foreign 
dvess,*the employmont of foreigners, the change pof tho 
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calondar, tho multitude of officials, tho increase of publie ° 
buildings, the adoption of forcign drill, the toloration of 
Christianity, the permission to intormarry with foroignoys, 
and go forth. lis raquests woro refused, as the govornmont 
now foll strong onough to refuse thom, and ho was porsuadod 
to accopl a high but nominal offico in the omporor’s house. 4 
hold, Saburo and tho samurai woro furthor  appoash& 
for tho limo boing by tho government reviving tho idoagpl 
an oxpedition to Koroa, unless its domands wore compliod 
with, All this time Satsuma virtually remained independent, 
refusing 4o havo to do with any but Satswna officials, and 
employing ils enorgios in providing warlike mon and 
materials, yen whon tho expedition to Korea took place 
carly in 1876, Satsuma was nob satisfiod with ila poneolul 
results, but on the contrary made tho renewal of amicable 
rolations wilh that country tho ground of furthor’ dissatis- 
faction, Another causa of diseantont to the Satsuma clan 
occurred in March 1876, when the govornmont resolyad to 
onforco ils oxisting prohibition against the woaring of awords 
by any but tho regular troops of the governmont. “Tho 
older genoration of samurai still clung to the practice of 
constantly wearing tho two swords—tho brightosl) ombloms 
of honow in thoir oyes—as ono of their most valuablo 
priviloges, and to thom tho interdich was most distastoful. 
Vo Shimadzu Saburo it appoarod like the coup de gritea, tho 
knoll of all his hopes and dreams of a return fo tho old ordor 
of things in Japan, Ilo loft Tokio at oneo (April 5, 1876) 
for his home at Kagoshima, and tho spectacle of tho fow 
followers who accompanied him, carrying their swords in 
cotton bags, is snid to have convinced him at Inst thad his 
part in politics was completely played owt” (Mounsoy), 

Tho country began now to poranive that the Satsuma 
chiols wore becoming “irreconcilablos,” and the nowspapors 
Sogan to cry oul: “ What is going on in Kagoshima ? and, 
Whi is Saigo deing? avo tho principal quostions asked hy the 
peopl. Wf ‘tho governmonh wishos to preserve poaco in the 

country, what policy should it adopt? As wo gid before, 
bath parties cannot long oxist.” Saisuma waa proparing, but 
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the government also was preparing, bringing its army up to 
thirty thousand men, and its navy to ninco mon-of-war and 
eight steam transports. Novertheless no disturbance yet 
arose, and the government took adyantage of the calm to 
decree in August 1876 the compulsory commutation into 
‘enpital sums of all tho hereditary pensions and allowances 
that had previously been granted to the ox-Daimios and 
samurat. 

In October 1876 came the first outbreak. Higo is the 
central province of the great island of Kiushiu, and adjoins 
Satsuma, Kumamoto being its principal town. Dressed in 
the old style of Japaneso warriors, in hemlot and chain 
armour, and armed with swords and halbards, about one 
hundred and seventy of the samurad fell by night upon tho 
government barracks of Kumamoto, and either slew’ or 
wounded threo hundred of the imporial troops. One half of 
the insurgents, afterwards finding themselves unsupported, 
committed hara-hkiri, twenty-nine surrendered, and the ro- 
mainder* wero killed or disporsed. Minor distirbances, 
easily supprossed, occurred in tho northern parts of Kiushiu, 
and across the Straits of Shimonoséki, in Choshiu, a sorious 
outbreak soon afterwards happened, Tho leader, Mayébain; 
collected some five or six hundred fighting men, but tho 
government acted with promplitudo, and crushed the ro- 
bellion in a fortnight, Satsuma romained quiet, and peace 
prevailed throughout the remainder of 1876. Mz. Moungey, 
in an able discussion of the spivit and attitude of Snigo at 
this period, points to the conclusion that he was aiming at 
the establishment of a military despotism of which ho 
should himself he the head, under the Mikado, and accord- 
ing to him it was to bo in substance, if not in form, the case 
of Yoritomo, Taka-Uji, Nobunaga, Hidoyoshi, and Tydéyasu 
over again; according to destiny, ib was to be far othorwiso, 

In January 1877 the government commenced to quietlyn 
remove the arms and munitions of war storedin the arsonals 
of Kagoshima. The Snisuma sameraz, in opposition to > hig, 
broke fully-armed and repeatedly into the stores, and cmipied _ 
off all iis arms and powder which they could go al away. 
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Thoy also forcibly intorfored with tho loading of a govorn- 
mont transporb with powder which the govornmont had 
purchased. ‘Lhe vosaol got away, and roportod these frets 
to tho imporial govornmont, Admiral Kawamura, then 
yico-ministor of marino, and a Satsuma man, was forthwith 
dospaichod to Kagoshima in a swift vossol. Tho vicos 
governor of tho town informed him that tho mililary mon 
had inkon to arms in congoquonco of their boliof thal dho 
govornmont was about to abllack Salsuma and had sent 
omissaiies fo assassinate Saigo. Uho emissaries had boon 
capturod, and had confessed tho plot, and that Baigo and 
Saburo had theroupon, after vainly ondonvonring 10 rostrain 
their followors, retired to their country houses. Admiral 
Kawamura doniod tho allogations agninsl tho govornmont, 
declared that as a Satsuma man, and a volation, friend, and 
comrada of Saigo, ho would have joined him lad thoy boon 
truo, and stated that the Mikado had sont him to ascortain 
the oausos of discontont, and to reassure tho Satsuma mon, 
Tho vico-govarnor thon undertook 1o arrange an intorviow 
with Saigo, and loft tho admiral’s voasol for tho purpose. 
But soon aflerwards, five boats filled with armod mon 
approaching the ship wilh hostile intontions, Admiral 
Kawamura steamed across the bay in ordor to avoid a 
collision, which must havo mado e poncorble Kolution of tho 
diMoulty hopeloss, Tho vico-govartior again wont on hoard, 
alobod ‘that an interview with Saigo was impossible, and that, 
in point of fect, the timo for nogotiations was passed, ho 
difforoneos botweon tho Satsuma clan and tho govornmont, 
which the Salsuma chiofs had so much helped to bring into 
boing, had therofore to bo sottlod by the diabolicul arbitra- 
moné of war, This imporial highness Prineo Arisngawa- 
no-Mifa was appointed commandor-in-chiol of tho imporinl 
foreos for tho supprossion of this most sorions and doplornblo 
aroyoll, Saigo assombled his forces in Rngoshima, thore 
ombodicd thominto companios, rogimonts, and divisions, and 
fore thom forth in the middle of Felnuary (1877) to tho 
nunfvor of fourtoon thousand mon, On tho 17th ho 
marched after thom with a picked bodyguard of fifty mon 
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He could have added largely to the number of his forces, 
but he preferred, for the time at least, to employ only those 
who had been trained in his own “ private schools,” as ho 
called them. ‘He assumed to act as commander-in-chief of 
the Mikndo’s land forces, a post which he still nominally 
‘vetained, and in this capacity he sent ordors to the general 
in command of the neavest imperial garrison at Kumamoto 
nod to move until he himself should arrive to give further 
instructions ” (Mounsey). 

The march was to the Straits of Shimonos¢ki, whence he 
proposed to cross into Choshiu, and thence onward by the 
great western road to Kioto. He, however, met with re- 
sistance from the imperial troops at the castle of Kumamoto, 
which he was forced to invest, He flooded the castle on 
threo sides, and guarded the fourth with an army division, 
mayching forward with the main body to Minami-no-séki, 
where he was confronted by two divisions of imperial 
taoops, which had been brought there by meang of the 
utmost exertions on the part of the imporiel government 
and its commanders. At the first oncounter the rebol 
forces were defeated, and driven back upon the town of 
Takasé, and upon the following day were forced three miles 
further southwards. On tho srd of March the imporialist 
forces failed to carry the Lown of Yamaga, on tho river Taktsd, 
and had 10 wait for veinfotcoments, Mpanwhile Admivil 
Ito (now commander-in-chiof at Yokoham, from whom my 
son aud I reeoived many kindnesses while in Jnpan) whs 
despatehed with three men-of-war, carrying 1100 infantry, 
800 marines, and 700 armed police, 10 Kagoshima, arriving 
there on the 8th of March. On board were General Kuroda 
(ininister of the colonies), in command of the military forces, 
and an imperial envoy, Yanigawara, 2 court noble, by whom 
tho Mikado pressed upon Shimadzu Saburo tho duty of 
remaining loyal, The military forces landed in Kagoshimg 
without resistance—in fact there were sq troops loft bo- 
hind by Saigo to offer rosistance, After removing afl, tho 
powder aul spiking the guns the troops wore re-ombarked, 
and the squadron roturned to Nagavaki, This mbanion-* 
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mont of tho cnomy’s enpilal proved afterwards to be a grent 
mistako, 

Tho castle of Kumamoto, violontly attackod, still held out 
under Colonel Lani, and large roinforcumonts wore sont to 
tho imporial army. Generel “ Yamagata Ariaki [now tho 
gonoral in command of the army| look the command of the’ 
advanced divisions of tho imporial army, and Admiral 
Kawamura eruisod off tho const of Bungo, in order eto 
proeyont tho passage of maleontonls from tho mainland” 
(Mounsoy), Ropoatod and bloody contests in dotail Look 
placo betwoon tho imporial and rebel foreos, in which 
thousands of lives woto in tho aggregate lost on oithor 
sido, the adyaitago on tho wholo being docidodly in favow 
of the imporial troops, who forecd tho rebels south of 
Uyeki, Towards tho ond of March Gonoral Kuroda, having 
landod, ab Winaku, marched northwards, enplured Udo, md 
appeared boforo Kawajiri, In tho north of Kiushiu othor 
outbroaks against authority occurred, and tho government 
consequently placed tho wholo island of Kiushid undor 
martigl law. ‘Chey also lovied and dospatchad to tho sent 
of war largo additional forcos, the conduct of thoso oporwtions 
in tho capital dovolving upon Gonoral Saigo, tho prosont 
minister of war, and brothor of tho rebel gonoral, The 
garrison of Kumamoto nobly hold out, until ab longth, aflor 
fifty-fiyo days of siego, Srizo had to oxceute a robront 
southwards, whic oh ho is said to havo dono in a “mosb 
mastorly manner.” 

‘During tho siogo Admiral Kawamute attomplod to slay 
the offuaion of blood by appealing in writing to Saigo to 
romombor tho dificultios in which tho country was placed, 
and to cease Lo weaken the power of his country by prolong. 
ing tho rebollion. Ife promised, if Saigo would submil, to 
urgo the govornment to show to him all pqssiblo lonieney, 
end thon (in view doubtless of his relationship to Saigo) ho 
voneluded by sayifg, “If ib bo your intention to dio, is it 
nal Agtlor for you to die in your country’s cause than to dic 

_robeld, disgraced and dishonoured ? Lot mo ontfent you to 
pul Usis“question Lo yourself, und endeavour to como to a 
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right decision.” Saigo replied in a most angry and offensive 
letter, telling the admiral that his answers were one-sided, 
and concluding with the insulting words: ‘So greatly do wo 
differ from the views expressed by your excellency, that 
we think your oxcelloncy must be out of your mind, or 
speaking undor tho influence of nightmare. When your 
excellency has oxhausted all your talents, you had better 
gpme to Kumamoto and ask our pardon. Wo beg to inform 
your excellency that this is the last time we shall hold any 
communication with you.”* Compromise was clearly im- 
possible with Saigo in the state of mind to which he had 
by this time brought himself. i 

Forced from Kumamoto, the rebel forces rosalyved to make 
a stand in Hiuga and Bungo, and also to reoceupy Kagoshima, 
from which they had all along been drawing plentiful sup- 
plies of men, food, and munitions of war. Tho imperial 
commanders wore, however, beforehand with them in this 
matter, and Admiral Kawamura, with Generals Takashima 
and Gyama, occupied the city—which was sacked and 
almost deserted on thoir approach—with 7000 infantry 
and police, an artillory force with eight fiéld-picces, and a 
body of ongincors. On tho 20th of April tho rebel army 
was attacked in threo positions which thoy had taken“up in 
foreo, and wore drivon from all of them and split into threo 
corps. forcing their way ‘southwards, the imporialist 
forces entered the Satsuma torritory on the Ith of June, 
and, fighting sovoral suevessful battles, ovcupicd various 
strong positions within it. ILigo was thereforo restored to 
the Mikado’s government, but the mass of the rebols had 
made theix way into Iliuga, the eastern provinco of Kiushiu. 
Tho position of tho rebellion af this time, four months nftor 
its outbreak, has thus bven well summed up by Mz,, 
Mounsey :— 


. 

“Tho successes of the imperialist arms woro not gained without 
yery considerable losses, and as tho rebels #il] hold all Tinga and 
Osumi and tho greater part of Satsuma, whilst numerous ands of 





Mr. Mounacy gives the coucspondence complete in his hog qn Unis wih, 
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them overran Bungo in sovoral directions, thore was no prospoel. df 
arpeoly dormination of the war. Roinforeoments wore still dananded 
by tho imporial gonorals, and moro Woops and policomen woro con- 
alantly sont down from okio to tho keono of the struggle, Tou 
thousand mon woro drafted info tho roguiar army, end tho largo pro- 
portion of youths and old mon in thoiv ranks showed tho strain thet 
was boing pub on tho governmont resomreos, As tho war Instod it 
becmme each day moxo destructive and moro bloody; towns and 
villages woro bunt by both sidos, and quartor was neither asked nox 
given by cithor, Drivon back to thoir homes, the robola fought with 
increased Aotormination, and an address which Princo Arisngawa 
issued to tho army about this timo affords oyidoneo of tho foolings 
which animated the tioops on both sides, Ifo vominded his men of 
thoix successes before Kumamoto, but pointed out tint the rebels wore 
now hard prossed and wore Arivon 10 desporation, s0 thet additional 
watchfulness and valour wore celled for in ordor that the soldioxs of 
the imperial army should not be taker. unawares and deforled, ‘Nhe 
honour of tho army was concorned in caxefally guarding against any 
nogligonco which might give tho enomy an widuo ndvaniage, Moan- 
timo tho war in Bungo was emriod on wilh yasiod success, ‘Lhe 
vobels took tho towns of Sacki and Usui on tho sea-const, and hold 
them for some timo, Bat boing inforfor in mumbors to thoit oppononis 
in this quartor, and probably tho least eMiciont in arma, ote. of thoty 
corps, they wero giadually force towards the southern frontior of tho 
provineo, end about the 24th of Juno entirely driven oul of it, and 
obliged 10 retire 10 tho neighbourhood of Nobeoka.” 


The most desporato attompts to capture Kagoshima wore 
mado by the reboly undor Kirino, “the most adyontnrous 
of Saigo’s lisutonants? On tho Gth of May they nade a 
dotormined aldack upon it, bub wore ropellod hy Admiral 
Kawamure, whoso artillory and viflos inflietod pront lossos 
upon thom. Tho attack wes novortholoxss repeated, and 
carthworks wore thrown up to keop tho admizal’s troops 
from agsailing tho rebel positions. On tho 28rd of Juno, 
Genoral Kawaji (now at the head of tho polico of Japan)* 

- ontored tho town from the south, bringing roinforcomonts, 
» Which enabled Kawamura to mako a genornh attack upon 





a 
* Sinag {his was written T have and who loft for Wuope during our 
hemé fh mush regret of tho slay in tho oapital. Ifo subsoquently 
Agocaso of this gallant oMcor, whom — reluinad home, bul only to dio theory, 
oo . 
Thad the Plenaure 4o moet in ‘Tokio, 
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those positions, some of which were captured, togothor with 
some of the enemy’s guns, Other imperial forces arriving, 
Kirino was obliged to retreat northwards, which he did in 
good order, all the province of Satsuma now coming again 
under imperial command. The rebols, however, still held the 
* province of Ilinga, Miyako-no-jo being their hoadquartors 
in the south, Nobeoka in the north, Saigo holding the 
gpntre at Miyazaki, The imperial troops which wore sent 
against these positions, intending to penctrate between them, 
and thus separate the rebel positions, were continually 
harassed by the Satsuma guerilla forces, who were lightly 
attired, and knew the country well, On the 24th of July, 
however, Miyako-no-jo fell, and its fall was recognised by 
all os the beginning of the end. ‘Tho escaping rebels 
retreated northward in small bodies. 

Miyazaki was, with other towns, carried on the 31st of 
July, and northwards the fast-falling star of Saigo’s imagined 
empire still pointed tho way, Marly in August thero re- 
mained to Saigo but the single stronghold of Nobeoka, 
whither wended the remnants of his forees. But the im- 
perial troops got there beforo them, and took possossion of tho 
castle on the 14th of August. Thoy had, therefore, to defend 
themselves in the opon. Reduced to less than ton thousand 
men, and with bunt » few rounds of powder, and that of very 
inferior quality, left to them, “ they manfully contested evory 
inch of ground, but were finally driven 1o an ominenco near 
the contre of their position, and there completely hemmed 
in,” At a council of war the hopolossness of their position 
was recognised, and orders wero given for the troops to lay 
down their arms, whilat Saigo and those who were beyond 
the pale of possible morcy fought to the death, But the 
troops refused to surrender, proferring to dio fighting for 
Saigo. In this emergency Saigo, Kirino, and other of the 
rebel generals determined to ily, and Icnvo the mass of their 
men without exenso for further fighting, « Accompanicd by 
two hundred faithful scmurad, they foll by night, dufing 2 
thick fog upon some of the imporial troops, throw them intg 
disordor, carried off from their camps such supploseol food 
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and ammunition as they could transport, and, passing beyond 
the imperial lines with these spoils, “ disappeared amongst 
the mist covered hills,” The rebel army then surrendered, 
the war was considered at an end, and the disbanding of the 
temporary forces was commenced. 

To the alarm of the government a telegram arrived in the 
capital on the 8rd of September announcing a rebel victory 
near to Kagoshima. Fvesh troops and police were immediately 
despatched by sea from Tokio, and Nagasaki was put into » 
state of defence. Avoiding main roads, and advancing by 
secret or unfrequonted paths, Saigo and his comrades had made 
their way towards Kagoshima, falling at one time upon the 
rearguard of a body of imperial troops that had been sent by 
sea under the command of General Miyoshi to defend the 
town, and had landed at Kajiki, This force vainly attempted 
to preyent Saigo from entering the town, which he passed 
into on the 10th of September. The only imperial troops in 
the place were some recruits, about a thousand in number, 
who wore readily driven to the harboyr-side. The civif autho- 
rities fled to a man-of-war. Snigo called by proclamation for 
fresh forces, and they speedily began to come in. Admiral 
Kawamura came in with the fleet from cruising off the coast 
of Hiuga, and landed a few miles to the north of Kagoshima. 
Joining his men to those of General Miyoshi, he marched 
upon the town to take Saigo in the rear. Saigo thereupon 
withdrew to the summit of a hill called Shiroyama, domi- 
nating a large part of the town, carrying with him guns, 
ammunition, and provisions, and there intrenching himself 
with about five hundred devoted followers. These were all 
of them, a3 Mr. Mounsey well says, “samurai of the samurad ; 
all probably personal friends of their chief; all determined 
to sell their lives dearly, and all equally determined to die 
yather than surrender—five hundred lions driyen back, after 
adong and weary chase, to their lair—no longer able to spring, 
but still capable df grappling with jaw and claw all that 
camesivithin their reach.” The imperialist chiefs surrounded 
jhe hil with fifteon thousand men, so placed and so°sheltered 
by trepehes and earthworks that every man composing such 
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dortios as were attempted was destroyed. Tho rebels wore 
hopelessly taken in the imperial toils, 

- On the 10th of September a bombardment with shell 
and mortar-fire was commonced, and under shelter of this 
“the imperialist covered approachos wore carried towards tho 
hill-top, and feigned attacks were mado to harass the rebel 
remnant that had already boen reduced by nearly ono half 
/tsnumber. On the 28rd of September, two of tho “lions” 
ecame down from the lair to Admiral Kawamura, and asked 
(probably without Saigo’s authority or knowledge) if the life 
of their chief would be spared, The admiral could now 
offer no conditions, but demanded an unconditional surren- 
der, leaving all the rest to the meroy of the Mikado, He pro- 
mised 10 wait till five in the afternoon, and added that if 
no communication reached him by that time ho would give 
orders for the final assault. Ho kept his word, issued his 
orders, and before the next dawn, under cover of “a tromen- 
dous shower of shells,” the assaulting parties went up to tho 
summit, and poured a deadly fire into the rebel camp. Saigo 
fell wounded, and one of his lioutonants (Hemmi Jinroda) 
performed the friendly offico of shearing off his general’s 
head “with ono blow of his keen heavy sword,” that ho 
might not fall alive into the hands of tho imporialists, Tis 
gonorals and a.hundred of his men fol! around him, tho 
remaining two hundred being taken prisonors, many of thom 
in a wounded condition.. The imporial loss was but thirty 
mon, Although I havo had tho facis recounted to mo 
more than once by eye-witnesses of this scono, I shall 
let Mr, Mounsey perform for mo the molancholy office of 
describing the conclusion of this ghastly tragedy ;— 


“On the day succeeding the combat, tho dead wero brought down 
fvom the battie-field into the town for identification and burinl, In * 
tho cemetery of, the small tomple of Jokoji,a broad trench had beon, 
dug, and near it the corpses of tho fallon had beon laid out side by 
sido. Tt was then that the bodies of Kirino, Beppu, Hemmi, Mata, 
and the other Ieaders wero recognised. All bore traces of tity dendli- 
noss of tho fight, and many wore litorally covored with wounds’ Closo 
to the body of Kirino lay the headless trunk of a tall, woll-formet, 
powoxful may, with a Dbullot-wound in tho thigh and fi stab in tho 
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stomach, Whilst the officers of the imperial amy were discussing as 
to whether the body was that of Saigo or not, a head was brought in 
by some soldiers. It fitted the trunk, and was recognised as Saigo’s 
head. It was disfigmed ond ghastly, clotted with blood and earth. 
Admual Kawamura, the semor officer present, reverently washed the 
head with his own hands, as a mark of respect for his former friend 
and companion in arms during the way of the restoietion, The bodies 
of Saigo and the leaders mentioned above by name were placed in 
eofins. The other corpses woie wrapped in blankets. Saigo lies i 
the centre of the laige giave where all me interred, and the rest axe 
placed in 1ows on cither side of him. Over the grave stands a large 
wooden tablet on which are istscribed the nates of the dead, and the 
date on which they fel]. Thonsands of the people of Satsuma have 
sinea Visited this grave, and there offered up their payers; and, in 
the popular belief, the spint of their once great general has taken up 
its abode in the planct Mars, and his figure may there be seen when 
this star isin the ascendant.” 


It is unecessary for my present purpose to do more than 
state that the putting down of this formidable rebellion in 
1877 cost the country eight and 2 quarter millions sterling, 
and to add that the officers engaged in the work réegeived 
imperial decorations of the Order of the Rising Sun, and the 
men money gratuities, It may be interesting to quote Mr. 
Mounsey’s translation of the words in which the Mikado 
conferred upon his relative, Prince Arisugawa, the highest 
decoration it was possible to bestow. His majesty said :— 

“J, who by the will of Heaven am Emperor of Japan, 
descending in one unbroken line for ten thousand years, confer 
on you, Prince Arigugawa, a man of the highest morit, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, and President of the Senate, 
this decoration of the highest class of the Order of the 
Chrysanthemum, and you are herewith invested with all the 
dignities aud privileges appertaining to the said order,” 

> The prince was also created a field marshal. 
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CHAPTER XX, 
THE DMPEROR AND THR EXISTING GOVERNMENT. 


The reigning empeior—The distracted empire to which he sneceeded—Ihs 
Suppression of successive 1ebellions—Simplicity of his com t—Reception 
by his majesty—The tioubles of his 1eign—Its peaceful tiumphs— 
‘The constitutional objects of the empe1ai—The now form of govern- 
ment—List of the cabmet—Tho prime minster Sanjo—The vice- 
ministor Iwakwa—Attack upon his lifo—Mi. Terashima, late foreign 
ministea—M1. Ito, the home minister —Mi. Okuma, the finance minister 
~~His financial 1efoims —A Japanese Gladstone ~ General Saigo, 
minister at wai—Admnal Kawamma, minister of marine—Knouyé 
Kawon, the new foreign ministe.—Attack upon him—IIis mission to 
Kofea+-Oki Takato, minister of justice--The conduct of business im 
Japan—Goncial Kuroda Kiyotaku, the minister of agiicultme and tho 
colomes—IIis administiation of Yovo—'l'ho senate—Progiess of heo 
institutions, 


Inrerrsriva as Japan has been in tho past on account of its 
romantic history, its singular religions, and its maryollous 
arts, it can hardly be questioned that tho presont omporor, 
his family, and is ministers have taken, and are taking, 
no less intoresting parts in the great dramatic devolopmont 
of their country. 

Those who have read the recent history of Japan, even 
hastily and ineffectively described as it may have beon in 
this work, will remember in what o coil of domestic and 
foreign difficulties his country was onwrapped when, on tho 
3rd of Febrezry 1867, the young emperor, Mutsu-IIito, 
succeeded tothe ancient throne. Tho forces of Choshiy had 
retuned to their homes at the triumphant termination of 
their revolt against the Shogun. The Shigun’s govgrnmont, 
defeated by these rebels, and with a treasury exhaftstd in 
the vain attempt to aubdue thom, saw other great Dainsios 
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breaking away from it, and leaving it almost powerless 
against its enemies at home, and utterly incapable of resist- 
ing any more that invasion of the “ barbarians” which had 
set in from abroad. The very foundations of the proud 
Tokugawa dynasty had been crumbling from beneath the 
feet of Tyémochi go rapidly and so irrevocably that, as the 
native historian says, “ the Shogun was agitated by constant 
anxiety, and on the 19th of September (1866) he died ak, 
Osaka.” A month before his own death the emperor Komei—, 
whom, like his predecessors, the Tokugawas had so isolated 
and deprived of power that he had but them to cling to 
even when they themselves were actually fulling—offeted, 
as we saw, the appointment of Shogun to Keiki, he re- 
peatedly declining it, and accepting it only when the 
emperor insisted upon its acceptance. Scarcely wag the 
new occupant of what was thon esteemed the throne of the 
Tokugawas seated upon it, when, like his deceased Shogun 
Tyémochi, “agitated by constant anxiety,” the emperor 
Komei died. The Mikado’s throne thus vacated, and recking 
dangorously upon political earthquakes, so to speak, amid 
the din of foreign cannon and the clashing of rebellious arms, 
was that to which the present emperor then succeoded. 

A mere youth of fifteen, the emperor came upon the 
scone, in tho highest place, amidst that sudden outburst 
of European lights and systems which had just broken 
upon Japan through the long twilight of its insulated life. 
Within less than a year from his ascension he abolished 
the Shogunate. He then proceeded to put down the rebellion 
of the ex-Shogun, and many another rebellion in various 

, parts of the country; shifted the seat of government to 
the maritime city of Yedo, and modified the immemorial and 
exclusive despotism of the Mikados’ rule by commencing to 
govern with the advice and assistance of a cabinet, He 
also,bogan, as we shall presently seo, to lay thé foundations 
of municipal and political government by and for the people ; 
established n widespread system of elementary education ; 
fowflede universities, colleges, hospitals, and schools of 
sdfence’ and, art; created an army, ® navy, and a police 
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force, which are the admiration of all who know them; and 
has furnished » model of domestic excellence, economy, and 
orderly life to all his ministers and poople, I had the 
honour of presentation to his majosty very soon after our 
arrival in Tokio, and have no hesitation in acknowledging 

+ the interest with which I looked forward to it. A special 
reception by such a ruler of such a country, at such a pariod 
of its history as this, would have been a privilege conferred 
ypon any one, and was the greater when conferred upon 
myself, whose only personal claim to it was tho faithful 
execution of certain business engagements. 

Tile palace in which the emperor now resides is in many 
vespects a makeshift, although situated in beantiful gardens, 
and possibly sufficient for the requirements of a court go 
simple in its ceremonies and its functions of state as that which 
his majesty has been content to establish, It was, in tho 
days of the Tycoons, the Yashiké of the lords of Kiushiu, and 
is situated just outside one of the gates of the grounds of 
the fommer castle of Yedo. It is a purely Japancse rosi- 
dence, with the exception that in some of its walls glass 
panos are substituted for paper, the ante-room is furnished 
in European style, and the andience-chamber is supplicd 
‘with a chair or throne, also of Huropean style. I was accom- 
panied to the palace by his excellency Admiral Kawamma 
and by Flag-Lioutenant Hattori, of the imperial navy, who 
has served in several of our ships, speaks English like an 
Englishman, and on this occasion ag on many others during 
my visit kindly officiated ag interpreter. It is needless to 
detail the incidents of the visit beyond saying that his 
<majesty wore a uniform of Huropenn fashion, and was 
attended by the two imperial princes Arisugawa-no-Miya 





and Higashi-Fushimi-no-Miya, the former of whom, as 


we know, was the commander-in-chief in Satsuma doring 
the suppression of the rebellion. The prime minisgor, 
Sanjo Saneyoshi, and two or three other ministers, were 
likewise present, His majesty did mo the hongur of 
addressing fo mo the following observations, whith,? as 
being his, ‘the reader will excuse me for publishing, . 
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although, if modesty alone had to be regarded, I would 
gladly withhold them. 

The emperor said: “It gives me great pleasure to see 
you visit my country from such a distant land. The three 
men-of-war, which by my particular desire were constructed 
under your special care, have duly arrived, and are very 
successful, Ido not doubt that the success of these ships 
is entirely due to your able and skilful management, T 
wish you future prosperity and good health,” > 

I need hardly say that my reply was the briefest possible 


expression of grateful thanks for the honour done me, and of - 


the pleasure I had enjoyed in working for his majesty.” On 
leaving the presence, tea and confections were served in the 
ante-room, and, in accordance with a pleasing Japanese 
custom, the confections were afterwards sent to our residence, 
in trays bearing the imperial crest. The impression made 
upon my mind by this presentation to the emperor was 
that Japan is now ruled by a monarch who possesses in a 
remarkable degree the qualities which command the wespect 
and loyalty of mankind. Young as he is (being but 
twenty-seven years old at the date referred to), the anxieties 
and Inbours of his arduous reign have fold seriously upon 
him, Many are the troubles he has had to bear, affliction 
after affliction descending upon him. In addition to great 
griefs of state—revolts and rebellions coming in swift 
succession in the early years of his reign, followed in later 
days by the defection of one trusted minister, the murder of 
another, and the attempted assassination of » third,—in addi- 
tion to these, he has had to béw to the sorest of all imperial 
and domestic woes, the loss of the children of his love, and 
the consequent failure (for the time at least) of the succes- 
sion to his heirs, The countenance of the emperor is, as it 
must be, sad, grievously so for one so young; but with 
itg,sadness is mixed gn earnestness and prdof of purpose 
which show that trguble has not lessened in him the sense 
of hisegreat responsibilities, as the head of a nation number- 
inf néerly thirty-three millions of souls, and undergoing 
i a Tew gears the changes and transformatioha of many 
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conturies. I was repeatedly informod by thoso who knew 
the emperor well that he is second to none in the empiro 
in solicitous regard for the well-being of the people, and 
that in point of ability and practical statesmanship there 
are but few of his countrymen who could venture to com- 

" pote with him. For my part, remembering tho antiquity 
of his dynasty, the singular conditions undor which it has 
@isted for many a long century, the strange and sacred- 
seoming seclusion from which it has emerged in his person, 
the vitality with which it has outlived the long lines of 
military usurpers, the persistetice of its struggle against 
foreign intrusion, fhe wisdom with which if accepted that 
intrusion when if became inevitable—the courago with 
which its present representative has faced all dangors, 
conquered all enemies, given strength and peace and 
freedom to the people, and won for himself the respect 
of all the nations of the carth--I say, remembering all 
these things, for my part I know of no more interesting or 
worthy igtze in contemporary life then this youthful omporor 
of the Land of tho Rising Sum. No doubt his majesty 
has had tho advantage of wiso and good men for advisers, 
and is at prosent assisted by a cabinot of men at onco woll- 
acquainted with the condition of the country and desirous 
of leading it along the paths of progress, But tho choice 
of capable ministers is one of tho bost ovidoncos of wisdom 
in a sovereign, and the present omporor has given such 
abundant proofs of great porsonal qualitios that his name 
and fame will for ever remain associated with both the 
military and the peaceful triumphs of his reign, 

During our stay in Japan we had many opportunities of 
making personal acquaintance with the men who at present 
constitute the governmont of the country, And*hore it 
may be well to mention that the governmont is at present 
necessarily of a very centralised character, and nust remein 
so while the country is being prepared forgtho adoption of 
& popular or representative syst@hm. Those who aré\cop- 
versant with the difficulties that attend the working of 
representative govornmont—and both England anh Agneviea’? . 
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having many times experienced these difficulties in the past, 
are still experiencing some of them even now—must be well 
aware that the passage from the close and rigid fendal 
system of Japan (which flourished down to-1867) to a 
parliamentary system can only with safety be made gradu- 
ally, and those are enemies and not friends of Japan who 
would urgo the country to rush with heedless impetuosity 
along the path of political progress. Mz, Mounsey eqz- 
rectly and judiciously states the case when he says: “ As 
at present constituted, the government is an oligarchy, 
composed of a small body of the most enlightened and 
cnterprising men in the country, ruling under the supremo 
authority of the Mikado; but, if Japan is to continue to 
assimilate European institutions, this form of government 
can only be transitional, and the provincial assemblies will, 
in all probability, be eventually developed into a national 
parliament.”* Having had the best opportunities for 
ascertaining the opinions of the government, I can state 
with confidence that this is precisely the view’ which the 
ministers of Japan themselves take of the position, their 
grent anxiety being to assist the emperor in carrying out 
his oath of 1868,f as he earnestly desires to do, and to move 
forward neither too swiftly for the peace and security of 
the country, nor too slowly for the rapid development of 
those representative institutions which, as they know, form 
the surest basis for internal tranquillity and external 
respect. Mr, Mounsey, to what I have already quoted, 
well adds: “The difficultios in the way of such a vast 
change must be self-evident to all who bear in mind the 
shortness of the interval which separates Japan from its 
first acquaintance with Europe, and the country will require 
the services of all its best men to surmount them. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that the Saisuma rebellion, which 
ACprived Japan of tavo of hor most prominent public men 

. may have proved to the members of all political schools 
“pddpen the aselessness of precipitation and violence, and 
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“the necessity of moderation; and that thus any constitu- 
tional changes which may be considered advantageous to 
the country yay be effected without civil war or bloodshed, 
and in a gradual and peaceable manner.” 

. ‘The form of the present government is as follows. Thoro 
is first the supreme council, or cabinet, which is composed 
nearly as our own cabinet is composed. This body is dosig~ 
nated the Dai-jo Kuwan (great governing council), taking 
that designation from a council constituted in the eighth 
century, At that ancient period the Dai-jo Kuwan was 
form(d to relieve of part of its duties a still older and 
greater council, named Jin Gi Kuwan (council of the gods). 
In the modern supreme council are centred all the powor 
and authority of: the empire, so that the difficulties of a 
divided government is obviated. It is composed of a prime 
minister, two vico prime ministers, and seyeral othor 
ministers who preside over the departments of stata* 
The following is o list of the present members of tho 
Dai-jo Kuwan, or cabinet t:— 

Sanjo Sancyoshi, Primo Minister. 


Iwakura Tomomi, Vico, 
Torashima Munénori, Mivistor of Foreign Affairs, 


Ito Hirobuni, “i Tlomoa ” 
Okuma Shigonobu, as Tinance. , 
Saigo Tsukumichi, a War, 
Kawamura Sumiyoshi, —,, Marine, 

. Enouyé Kawori, os Public Works, 
Oki Takato, ‘> Justico. 


Kuroda Kiyotaka, Colonies and Agriculture. 


” 


* Tho prime minister is dosig- 
nated Dai-jo-Dai-jin, or great ministor 
of the gieat government, a title 
which, like those about to be men- 
tioned, comes down fiom the ancient 
period named in tho text. Tho vico 
prime ministers mie designated Sa 
Dai-jin, gieat ministor of the left, 
and U Dai-jin, gicat minister of the 
night, The remaining ministas ae. 
known as Safghi, or Sangi, which 


means igh councillors, 

¢ Tho list of cabinot ministers 
gison in the teat was prepmoil at 
the time of om visit,  Subao 
quonily My, Teinashima yacated the 
foreign pMce, in which ho ling deer 
suecocdaill by Mr, Enouyd ‘The 
latter has” Pron succeeded in the 
public works Acpatment by Conan. 
Yamade, and Mr. Teiasina har 
become minister of eduention? — -y 
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These are all men distinguished in the country, and 
of several of them I have had occasion to make mention 
in former chapters. The prime minister, Sanjg, took a very 
leading part, as we have seen, in the changes that led to 
the imperial restoration; and although in his earlier years . 
he shared, as was natural, the views and feelings of the 
Kioto court, in which he had been brought up, being himself 
a Kugé, or court noble, there has not of late years, I’m 
informed, been a more loyal supporter of the now ordtr 
of things than he, or one more devoted on the one hand 
to the emperor and on the other to his colleagues if the 
cabinet and to the people of the country, The holding 
by Sanjo of the office of prime minister has had a grent 
effect in reconciling the antagonisms of the ancient and 
modern systems, Tis vice minister, Iwakura, a court noble 
like himself, also took an active part in the transition from 
foudalism to the present form of government, Brought 
up as Kugé at the court city, and becoming in egrly lifo 
a personal attendant upon the Mikado, he was one of the 
few whose energetic action in 1867~68 effected the abolition 
of the Shogunate and the restoration of the imperial power. 
When, carly in the latter year, the dominant court party 
wore overthrown, and the youthful emperor rescued, so to 
speak, from their hands, Prince Arisugawa was for tho 
time entrusted with the supreme administration, and these 
two, Sanjo and Iwakura, became his assistants, They have 
over since remained at the head of affeirs, But while 
Iwakura probably did more than any other individual in 
those critical times to restore and secure the independence 
of the Mikado, he was not in those days by any means 
an advocate of unrestricted foreign interference with his 
country. At a Inter period he was nominated the head 
of a Japanese mission to Europe and America, which left 
Téhan in December £871, and which had for its primary 
objects the relaxttibn of some of the stipulations pressed 
mpm Njapan by foreign governments. He has therefore 
pad foreign as well as home experience to guide hig recent 
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policy.* That policy is entirely in accord with that of the 
chief minister, Sanjo, and of his.other cabinot colleagues, 
Thi¢ minigter, in 1874, -came very near forfeiting his lifo 
in the sertice of his country. On the night of tho 14th of 
January of that year he was returning from an intorview 
with the emperor, and was atlacked just outside the Ku- 
chigai gate of the castle of Tokio, by fourteen men from 
the province of Tosa. “In the tiinkling of an eyo, his 
betto was cut down, the driver wounded, and the sidos 
of the carriage pierced and cut to ribbons with spear-points 
ani sword-blades. Iwakura, wounded in two places, leaped 
out on the edge of the moat. Ho fell, and rolled into the 
water, The folled assassins, in the pitch darknoss, not 
daring to linger for search, and unable to see or find thoir 
victim, made off. In spite of wounds, cold, and immersion, 
tho U Dai-jin recovered” (Griffis). The Tosa men were 
soon afterwards captured, tried, and executed. . 

Mr. Terashima, the minister for foreign affairs, is a gon- 
tlonthn of singular talents, whose long connection with the 
foreign office has made him closely acquainted with the rola- 
tions existing between his own and other countries, Ho is 
a Satsuma man, with a considerable knowledge of our lan- 
guage, and has devoted most of his efforts for sevoral yoars 
past to the recovery for the Mikado and his goverument of 
those imperial rights and that liberty of action within their 
own country that the foreign powers wrested from them 
in the days of their revolutionary troubles—a laudable 
and proper object, which England alone, or chiofly now, 
resists, but will doubtless not resist much longer. 

Mr. Ito, the home minister, is an accomplished English 
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much ability. He had belonged to 


tho anti-foreign party, but lately had 
been converted to what was called 
tho liberal causo, Ho left Japan 
accompanicd by the bightest lights 
of the empiap, Okubo, Kido, and many 
otherg, His object in visiting the 
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scholar, speaking our language with perfect fluency. He’ 
also has travelled abroad, having formed one of the Iwakura 
mission to America and Europe, and has held other offi¢es in 
the state, being much looked up to as one of theSblest men 
in the country, in every way well fitted to improve its 
administration and develop its resources. 

My, Okuma, the finance minister, is an extraordinary ex- 
ample of the manner in which the Japanese character, espg~,. 
cially in its intellectual functions, adapts itself to European ,, 
systems. I have had the advantage of many conversations 
with this gentleman, and but for the fact of an interpreter 
being necessary—in consequence of. his facility in the use of 
our languago being limited, while my ignorance of Japanese 
is almost total—I might well have imagined on such occa- 
sions that I was conversing with one of those half-dozen 
eminent financiers whom the Liboral party at home have 
in reseryo as future Chancellors of the Exchequer. The most 
characteristic foature of his financial administration is one 
which has worked with great advantage of late years tinder 
our own treasury. It consists in forcing the so-called spend- 
ing departments—the army, navy, public works, etc, to 
conform their expenditure to their estimates, obtaining new 
ereditg for any outlays which prove indispensable, and paying 
into the treasury all the savings which are effected, Taking 
an examplo from our naval administration, I may say that 
before the adoption of this system it was possible for the 
admiralty to greatly exceed its expenditure upon repairs of 
old vessels, for example, and to recoup the oxtra outlay by 
solling vessels which could be spmed. ‘This is no longer 
possiblo, all receipts from the sale of old vessels being taken 

‘direct to the treasury credits, The same check has been 
adopted, by Mr. Okume’s advice, in the administration of 
, tho public departments in Japan; and I cannot better illus- 
y fratgrhis character as a Anance minister than by quoting the 
folfowing from a translation of one of his submissions to the 
prime mister. He said: “It is my opinion that any fixed 
aysicih %* finance is difficult to establish, and egsy to bo 
de@foyod; thet it is dificult to preserve pure in its springs, 
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and liable to be polluted in its course. Estimates are necos- 
sary in order to prevent irregular expenditure, and to 
strengthen habits of economy. If this object is not attended 
to and this/evil repressed, the projects of officials will bo 
allowed free scope, their minds will become rolaxed, requests 
will be acceded to which ought not to be granted, and there 
will be an increase of expenditure which ought 1o have beon 
curtailed, If this evil overflowing from abovo should find its 
way below, and the amount fixed here should bo oxceodod, 
these tables would be no better than books on a shelf, and 
in the end no good regulé would be attained by them. My 
apprehensions are no doubt excessive, but I have folt bound 
to state my honest opinion.” This language might havo 
come from the pen of Mx, Gletstone, The government issued 
a desree embodying the finance regulations thus advocated 
by this able minister. 

General Saigo, the minister at war, is an officer of tho 
highest reputein Japan, It is his melancholy distinction to 
be the brother of Marshal Saigo, whose namo, notwithstand- 
ing his great and splendid personal qualitios, will go down 
to future generations as that of the unsuccessful robol of 
Satsuma, whose revolt inflicted torriblo griofs, wrongs, and 
losses upon his country at a time whon it most dogorved tho 
pationt service of its sons. This revolé was a sonreo of 
the greatest pain and trouble to his brothor, tho prosent 
iminister, whose sympathy was throughout with tho imporinl 
government, though distracted by his regard for a brothor 
whom he warmly loved and admired. The progont gonoral 
and minister, after greatly distinguishing himself in tho 
wars of the restoration, and moro especially in the hard 
fighting at Wooyono in Tokio, brilliantly commanded, it will 
be remembered, the Japaneso army in Formosm, and now ‘ 
wears upon his wrist a bracelet of silver placod there by thé ” 
Formosan Ghieftains in token of their submigsion to hiet+ 
When the recent Satsuma troubles began, Goneral Saiza of 
course found ‘himself in a very unhapp position, féing ono” 
of the most highly placed of the loyal generals, an” yo with 
war to Be mado upon his own beloved, though nlisge’dod, 
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brother, He nevertheless performed his duty nobly.* Pre- 
viously, General Saigo had been vice-president of o com- 
mission, of which the lamented minister Okubo’ was the 
president, and the object of which was to reprpsent Japan 
at the American Centennial Exhibition, After the Satsuma 
war was over, and the brother slain, General Saigo was 
called upon to play an accidental but painful part, in May 
1878, as the discoverer of the remains of his friend and 
comrade Okubo, whom half-a-dozen men from Kaga had 
assassinated and left by the wayside, as elsewhere related. 
As General Saigo is a relation of Admiral Kawamura by 
marriage, and a frequent visitor to his house, we had many 
opportunities of seeing and conversing with him, these oppor- 
tunities being much increased in number’ by the repeated 
kindnesses and hospitalities shown to ua by the general him- 
self. The general is every inch 2 soldier, and well fitted to 
be the war minister of a wealthier and more powerful country 
than Japan—although I doubt not that he would make 
Japan powerful enough to satisfy any one if he-had free 
command of the “sinews of war.” The financial straits of 
Japan make ib necessary for the emperor and his cabinet to 
keep the expenditure upon both the army and the navy down 
to tho lowest possible point consistent with their maintenance 
in a state of efficiency at their present nominal strength, 
and to this necessity General Saigo and Admiral Kawamura 
both submit with the best grace; but it is impossible to 
meal and mix with these ministers without observing that 
their visits abroad have had the effect of inspiring them with 
the ambition of endowing Japan with as much as possible 
of that scientific fighting strength which has come, oddly 


* «The ckeoution of all these putting aside the feelings induced 
‘measures [for increasing the im- by near relutionship, fears of disturb- 
poral amy} fell to the lot of nnces in Tokio wese tntortained by 
uenenl Saigo, a younger brother of many prople, and were inereased by 
the-rebel commander, wh, a the ab- the occunence of an unusually 

* sence oO! magata and Oyama, the Iaige number of fifes, many of which 
ministpy 5 vico-mirfister of war, wero attributed to incendiariem.”— 
had charge Of the war office, His  Mounsey. 
posvas not an, faviable one, for, 
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enough, to command fax more respect than anything olse a: 
tife present time among the great Christian and civilisec 
states of Eurgpe. In spite of the recont tragedies wit 
which he haS been associated, General Saigo is man o: 

. excessive energy and buoyancy of spirit, and although having 
but a limited acquaintance with our language, contrivec 
to add greatly to the enjoyment of our visit. 

Af Admiral Kawamura I have had to speak already in thc 
brief story of the Satsuma rebellion, in the suppression o! 
which he took so leading a part. I firsb had the pleasure 
of making this officer's acquaintance on the occasion of 
his visiting England a few years ago, to obtain information 
respecting our navy and naval services, Tho bricf hospi- 
tality which I was able to extend to him, and of which he 
has ever since been unduly mindful, gave me the opportunity 
of observing with how much directness of purpose and cloar- 
ness of judgment the high officors of Japan were able to 
penetrate into the most novel and complicated subjects of 
inquiry; ard I for one was not surprised to learn that Admiral 
Kawamura had soon afterwards succeeded to the ministry of 
marine, or later, that he had been entrusted, though a 
Satsuma man, to serve as the principal adviser of tho 
imperial Prince Arisugawa during tho Jato Satsuma war. 
Nor waa I surprised, cither, at the zealous friendship which 
he then displayed in his endenyours to allay tho anger and 
avert the treason of tho disaffected marshal, or at the firm- 
ness and ability with which, when all persuasions failed, ho 
bent hig whole energies to the subjugation of his rebellious 
relative, 

Of his excellency Enouyé Kawor?, the minister of public 
works, I have for some time enjoyed the personal friendship, 
as he recently resided for some years in London, acquiring a 
perfect command of our language, and diligently studying 
our political and municipal institutions, our modes of cyn-' 
ducting public business, our public works* gystoms, and phovs 
all those great principles of national finance whi¢) have 
contribufeg more then anything else to the aakné fledged 
emingnee cf this country in Anancial oxedit, Retuyning Ts 
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Japan with the results of such studies, and of the observations 
ofakeen observer of men and things, Mr, Enouyé was almost 
immediately appointed to a place in the cabinet ay minister 
of public works, which was vacated by Mr. Tto's transfer to 
the home office, The addition of such a man to the govern- 
ment of Japan must bo of great advantage to the country at 
a time when finance on the one hand and foreign relations 
on tho other form the most important subjects of cabinet 
deliberation, My. Enouyé once came even nearer than Mx, 
Iwakura io sacrificing his life for his country, his foreign 
associations and sympathy with the new order of things 
having led to his being cut dewn in the most dreadful 
manner in tho days of the samurai discontents, and left, 
bleeding from head to foot, with many wounds, to an ap- 
pmently certain death. It being winter time, and snow 
lying upon the ground, his wounds were stanched by the 
cold till help arrived, and thus his life was preserved. Hoe 
was associated with General Kuroda in his mission to Korea 
in 1875, after which he made a long visit to Tingland, as 
proviously stated.* 

In a preceding chapter we have made the nequeintence of 
his exeellency Oki Takato, the minister of justice, His first 
office under the new government was, as we have seen, that 
of minister of education, which he became in June 1871. In 
October 1872 he was appointed minister of religion also. 
In the following year he was made minister of justice, with 
a seat in the cabinet. I had the advantage of frequently 
meeting thig distinguished member of the government, and 
found him keenly alive to the importance of a prompt and 
eficient administration” of justice, and minutely acquainted 
with the practice of the courts, No one whom I met seemed 
more sensible than he of the necessity for further reforms in 
the law, some of which he was good enough to sketch during 
~ oyf conversations, Infact nothing is more remarkable in the 
thtesgourse which, One had with the ministers of Japan than, 
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the'fotal absence of that lethargy and indifference which wet 
are accustomed to attribute to all Eastern peoples, 

No doubt a good deal of time is sometimes lost in 
the transaction of business, end Huropeans in Japan have 
had often to complain of uncertainty and variablencss in 
official quarters. But I am persuaded that this has been due 
to the novelty of the business and of the business methods 
thathhave come suddenly into vogue, and not at all to Oriental 
idfeness in the men who have undertaken to govern. We aro 
apt’ to forget that in Japan we have to deal with men who 
have had to cast away every tradition, every habit, and every 
priftiple and mode of action with which even the youngest 
of them began official life, Old things have passed away, and 
all things have become new. But I can with confidence 
assert that whenever it has been my duty to discuss business 
matters with the ministes of Japan, either at home or 
abroad, I have had no cause whatever to complain of delay 
or indifference, or any dilatory tendency whatevei. 

The last, of the ministers whom I have to name, but not 
the least, is General Kuroda Kiyotaka, the minister in charge 
of the agriculture of the country nd of the colonial dopart- 
ment, the chief duty of which latter is to administer the 
government of the groat northern island of Yozo, We 
lately sow this officer employed on x mission to Korea, 
which was fulfilled with so much skill that war was avoidod, 
although the relations between Korea and Japan remain far 
from satisfactory.” General Kurodais a member of an ancient 
and distinguished princely house, and himself a brave and 
experienced officer, who rendered good servico during the 
ingurrections that followed the sbolition of the Shogunate, 
In the administration of Yezo the general has an arduous and 
important duty to fulfil, and he wisely spends mueh of his 


* “Phe Korcan affait ended hap. meice was mado betweon tho wo a 
pily.... Kmoda Kiyotnka with counties, Fgh. 27, 1876, "Inpan Vn 
men-of-war enteied Koran waters, thus peacefully opened thig,e?tat of 
Pationte, akill, and tact wexefiowned the hermit natiens to tho Gray” 
with success, On belialf of Japan, a — Ghifiis. = 
teaty of peat, firendship, and com- 
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"time in the island. personally inspecting the many piling 
and other operations in progress there. 

The above ministers compose the presont Dai-jo Kuwan, 
ov cabinet. The second of the governing bodies of the state 
ig the Genro-In (house of seniors), or senate.* This body is 
composed of nobles, men who have served the country with 
recognised distinction (sondn), officers who have given signal 
proofs of ability in the administrative departments, and men 
eminent in polities throughout the country. In creating this 
body the emperor's decree intimated that it was to enlarge 
the law-creating power, and although in the rules framed for 
its guidance by the prime minister, Sanjo, ifs powers” are 
moro restricted, as was to be expected, than thoge of our 
House of Lords, and although the initiative of its business 
comes from above, even those who complain of its constitu- 
tion and operation admit that very much is to be said in 
favour of this body, so.far as it goes. The American general 
Le Gendre, for example (in the work jnst quoted in a foot- 
note), who criticises the rules of the senate adversely, admits 
that “the rules of the Genro-In, although restrictive, were 
so worded that to convert it into a thoroughly legiglative 
assembly only one of the articles had to be changed ;” and 

oxpleins that “this was the seventh, whereby the power of 
the Mikado regarding the enactment of laws was made exclu- 
sive and absolute.” Tam bound to say that his appears to 
me to be a somewhat far-fetched complaint, nor is if alto- 
gether reasonable Lo suppose that the Mikado and the cabinet 
could in any case concede full legislative powers to a single 
body composed as this senate is; still less is it to be supposed 
that the sovereign shguld snrrender all control over the 
legislation of the country in its present condition, To expect 
this is 40 expect a greater surrender of power than any 
constitutional monarch that we know of has exercised, and 


_grepter than the president of the United Statcs Republic even, 
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hag"been celled upon to make, It cannot be doubted that 
the creation of this senate was a remarkable evidence of the 
earnestness of the omperor in his expressed desire to gradually 
popnlarise the system of government; nor can it be doubted 
that this influential body has rendered, and is rendering, good 
service, As it gains oxporience and wisdom it will gain 
increased power, and will ultimately acquire the same kind 
and measure of power as our own House of Lords possesses ; 
bit before this can be brought about, the representative 
sy$tom has to be gradually doveloped, as it doubless will 
be. Jn these matters, however, “ great haste” may prove 
«Tess speed, ” and prudent men will not urge Japan to 
attempt in a day what other nations have taken far longer 
to accomplish, 

Last year (1878) another most remarkable step was made 
in furtherance of representative institutions, clective assom- 
blies being established throughout the empire. They are 
to be local assemblies, sitting in March of cach year for not 
more thay a month, and, subject to the control of the home 
minister, are to denl with all questions of local taxation. 
They may also petition the central government on other 
matters of localinterost, The qualifications for membership 
are an ago of not less chan twenty-five years, a threo yonrs’ 
residonce in the electoral district, and the payment of a land- 
tax within that district of not less than £2. The qualification 
for electors (males only) are an age of twonty yoars, inscription 
on the register, and payment of o land-tax of £1. The voting 
is by ballot, but the names of the voters are to bo wrilton by 
themselves on the voting papers, I cannot help thinking 
thet by thus cautiously but steadily advancing along the 
approved path of political progress the emperor and the 
existing government of Japan are insuring a better futuro 
for their country than would be at all likely to result from - 
a less graditl method of proceeding. 
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